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I 


THE world just now is busy with a general resettling of its map. This 
operation had already begun long ago, but our generation seems to be 
making it its particular task. What gives to this, our present activity, 
its special originality, is that in it two apparently hostile influences 
meet and blend: the commercial spirit, so long held up as the most 
specific feature of this century, and the military spirit, so prematurely 
mourned by some as exhausted. To-day, curiously enough, we see 
at one and the same time that Cobden and the theorists of peace and 
goodwill-by Free Trade were wrong in dreaming such fair and speedy 
dreams, and in decreeing so irreducible a contradiction between 
economical progress and war; though they were perfectly right in 
pointing out to our time, as its principal business, the partition of this 
globe and the working up of its unexploited resources. 

I dare to say that this apparent self-contradiction has not been 
the least among the causes of a state of mind which greatly, and 
even sometimes dangerously, hinders the course of this operation. 
Just as, about the year 1851, after the triumph of Free Trade 
and of the Anti-Corn Law League, on the eve of the day of the 
first universal exhibition, there was immense hope, illusions nearly 
infinite, so now people seem to make it a point of honour to 
mingle with the strict, clear-headed practicality of commercialism 
aims, prepossessions, and susceptibilities formerly quite foreign to 
this temper. 


There was a time when trade interests were looked upon as 
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absolutely at one with the maintenance of peace, and when it 
would have seemed absurd to charge a merchant with the suicidal 
desire of war. When Napoleon the First nicknamed—foolishly 
enough—the English people a nation of shopkeepers, he wanted, 
notwithstanding the memories of a struggle of twenty years and of 
the sole and heroical obstinacy of England, to affront her by denying 
her that military spirit he held the most glorious, godlike endow- 
ment of mankind. Tennyson, in Maud, does not scruple to contrast 
with the sordid, peace-at-any-price commercialism, the noble and 
wholesome manhood of a martial spirit, war being the purifier of 
atmosphere and the only means to save civilisation from materialism, 
the old trade honesty from the shameful tricks of shoddy-sellers, 
rubbish-dealers, and deceit-mongers. Finally, Saint-Simon, A. Comte, 
as well as the Manchesterians, fancied they were uttering a truism 
when they taught that the solidity of peace was always proportional to 
the extension and power of trade. 

However, we have changed all that ; the heart now is on the right 
side. I meanwe have todoin every country—in Berlin as in Rome, 
in Washington as in Madrid, in Paris as in London—with a school 
or a party which does not merely look upon war as the supreme 
security, the ultimate remedy, in order to defend or recover a right 
or to protect an interest, but which professes that the true means to 
develop trade, to enlarge interchange, to swell general prosperity, isto 
open by force of arms new markets, to conquer new customers. This 
maxim is not only theoretically fashionable ; it may safely be said it 
has regulated, since the Berlin Congress, the conduct of those of 
the European Powers who have got a colonial policy. My purpose 
is not here to investigate how much truth there may lurk in this 
doctrine, to inquire if it is really so perfectly in agreement with 
justice or well-understood interest to thus break the doors and to 
force upon unwilling customers the produce of our apparently over- 
producing workshops and the overflow of our apparently glutted 
markets. Let it suffice for this paper to note that, in Africa as 
in Asia, but chiefly in the first of these continents, it is the sword 
which has been used to open the oyster. Instead of beating it 
into a ploughshare, it has been drawn from the scabbard, and the 
scabbard thrown away, and all the great nations of old Europe, 
animated with an enthusiasm certainly less disinterested than that 
of the Crusaders of yore, have gone to the conquest of the Black 
Continent or of the Yellow World, to the cry of: ‘God—the god of 
our exchanges, of our mints, of our banks and of our manufactories— 
orders it!’ 

How many things one could say about these campaigns! 
Doubtless it is something, it is a great deal, and even rather grand, 
to have annexed in a few years nearly the whole of Africa to 
Europe ; to have reconnoitred, occupied, cleared those broad spaces 
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where the giraffe and the elephant roamed formerly at their 
pleasure, and where now the locomotive runs her appointed course— 
to have, too, made available these new sources of wealth. But, with 
all that, what a dark side to the picture! It is sometimes melancholy 
to reflect what the Livingstones, the Gordons, all the great friends 
of the natives would think about this hurly-burly. Truly a dread- 
ful sequel to the already so heavy reckoning of the slave trade, of 
those millions of corpses rolled up in the waves of the Atlantic, of 
those millions of victims snatched away from their homes, sent, 
through the sufferings of the middle passage, to servitude and 
death in a remote country! Alcohol, spirits, chests of adulterated 
gin, whisky, or rum—those poisons European firms and great 
chartered companies pour out by the tun to these poor wretches, 
against the formal prohibition of treaties—the clearances too 
often dissembled under the name of wars, as in Manicaland and 
Matabeleland. All these sins, about which not one among all 
the Powers of Europe is able, without the most pharisaical 
hypocrisy, to plead not guilty, go to make a formidable indictment 
against conquering Christendom. Evidently all that is the result 
of this steeplechase of colonial aggrandisement, of this mad race for 
territory. The missionaries themselves—a bitter fact—are no longer 
the harbingers of peaceful civilisation, as they have sometimes been, 
or, at any rate, wanted to be; they are merely the forerunners, the 
spies and the quartermasters of an armed invasion. 

And that is not all. We must take into account the effect of such 
habits, once contracted, on the public mind. Here I am reaching the 
very core of my subject-matter. An influence has been strengthened 
by the concurrence of this universal reaction, which has carried back 
some people to gross and coarse militarism, to the utmost contempt 
of justice, legality, freedom and humanity, and others to the vulgar 
enticements of Jingo Imperialism. Undoubtedly the tide runs 
strongly, since it has been felt even on the other side of the Atlantic, 
inthe United States of America. Such a state of mind, created, rooted 
by so many different influences, is not very likely, it must be owned, 
to expedite the amicable settling of obscure and complex questions. 

Here I must once more expressly repudiate any intent to 
charge the British public with a monopoly of bad temper or too 
easily ruffled susceptibilities in such businesses. Everybody knows— 
the present writer at least as well as any other—how the French 
people, for instance, have too often cultivated as a virtue a trouble- 
some chauvinism ; how they carefully nurse a foolish ignorance of 
facts and of the most essential data in problems; how, finally, 
they sometimes flatter themselves to make up for absent knowledge 
by sheer obstinacy and by the so-called patriotical assumption, that 
France can never be in the wrong. This admission once handsomely 
made, I feel myself more free to point out that in the present 
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case, on account of a thousand-and-one causes, French prejudices and 
prepossessions have been very much less on the rampage than on 
some other occasions. That is so very true that, from some quarters, 
exception has been taken to the coolness of the French press, held up 
to the resentment of England on account of a so-called conspiracy 
of silence and of a pretended insolent contempt for the rights of the 
United Kingdom. 

Meanwhile, in England, public opinion reached a very high degree 
of excitement. I am ready to allow that everything is not unreason- 
able in such a state of mind. England finds herself suddenly 
confronted by a situation absolutely new. Some people hold— 
whether rightly or wrongly, I do not know and I do not at all pre- 
sume to decide—that England had somewhat helped the advent of 
it ; that she had to face the natural results of a development which 
began on the day when, before victorious Germany, restoring the 
barbarous right of might, and carving the flesh of France, Europe 
was no more ; and which received a new impulse on the day when, 
after the Berlin Congress, the German Empire, satiated and digesting, 
started her rivals or her foes, with the cynical assent of Lord 
Beaconsfield, on the steeplechase of colonial undertakings. The fact 
is there, and is sufficient for me. The era of rivalry, of severe 
competition, of the struggle for life, has succeeded to the more com- 
fortable era of monopoly. 

Great Britain has henceforth to reckon with a universal scramble. 
At the same time she feels herself al] alone. That is sometimes her 
boast, when she gives, proudly, notice to the whole world of her 
splendid isolation. It is sometimes, too, her anxiety, when she sees 
alliances formed or swords forged whose points seem to aim at her, 
or when she is suddenly, as two years ago, the mark for an explosion 
of enmity and even hate on the part of Germany, who owes her, 
at any rate, some thankfulness for the security of her birth. No 
doubt under such circumstances there is nothing to astonish, or, 
above all, to scandalise, in a little nervousness of the public. How- 
ever, I should not tell the whole truth if I did not hasten to add 
that another and a more powerful influence has been put to use in 
order to overheat opinion. 

Here I have to handle a very delicate matter. It is not one of 
the least whimsicalities of an eminently odd situation to see oneself 
constantly and sharply taken to task for daring to hint that there 
may be some internal wrangles in the happy family of the Cabinet 
by the correspondents in Paris of the very papers those particulars 
are culled from. 

Such has been—if 1 may here hazard a personal recollection— 
very frequently my fate. I had ventured to say, following public 
writers of good repute, that Mr. Chamberlain was playing a dangerous 
game ; that he was labouring underhand and in the dark to hurry on 
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crisis; that, after having attempted to force on Toryism a new, 
unauthorised programme of social policy, and to push on prematurely 
the federation of the whole of South Africa under British supremacy, 
he had taken his stand in West Africa, had made himself theally 
of Sir George Taubman-Goldie and of the Chartered Company of 
Nigeria, the adversary of Lord Salisbury, and had found in the public 
press and the country unexpected helpers. All this I drew, not from my 
inner consciousness or fancy, much less from a Mr. Labouchere—to 
whom I have never listened as to a Sir Oracle—but from reputable 
writers in such papers as the Speaker, the Westminster Gazette, even 
the Daily Chronicle or the Daily News. Well, it appears that I have 
been guilty thus not only of a sin against truth, but, what is perhaps 
more grievous, of a mistake very conducive to war. 

Once more I do not understand. Is it true or untrue that Lord 
Salisbury, now again able to follow his own temper, comes back to his 
real principles of the time when he threw cold water on sensationalism 
and advised the perusal of large maps, and is striving with gallant reason- 
ableness to find solutions acceptable by all; that he is defending the 
rights of his country without denying or trampling upon the rights of 
others ; that he acts on the belief that it is the duty of a patriot and the 
privilege of a diplomat or a statesman to gain his ends without endan- 
gering peace? Is it true or not that these ways of the Prime Minister 
have raised censure and discontent in the party, in the House of Lords 
itself, even inthe Cabinet? Is it true or not that somebody has blown 
on this dissatisfaction, has poured oil on the fire, has worked against 
these ways, has found powerful assistants in Parliament and in the press, 
and that to-day this politician, having turned his back on his whole 
past, wants to reap the fruits of his evolution, and believes himself 
sure to reach the summit of his ambition by riding the wave of Im- 
perialism? Well, here is a great danger; here is what goes to mislead 
and to incense opinion and to increase difficulties. Such is the reason 
why, in all sincerity, we have deplored the illness which withdraws 
Lord Salisbury from the scene of action, and gives indisputably more 
rope to the Colonial Secretary. 

However, in this melancholy occurrence there has been some ray 
of comfort, and it has been, first, the choice of Mr. Balfour, and not 
of Mr. Chamberlain or one of his men—among whom it appears we 
must reckon Lord Cromer himself—in order to make the interim at 
the Foreign Office ; and last, but not least, the perfect coolness with 
which the country, and even the most select organs of Jingoism, have 
registered this wise proceeding. Doubtless we must continue to think 
the withdrawal, even temporary, of Lord Salisbury as a loss to the 
cause of peace; but Mr. Balfour is bound to be the trustee of his 
uncle and leader in this short interim, and we must hope to find in 
him a statesman above personal ends. If public opinion on both 
sides of the Channel preserves or regains its balance, and looks steadily 
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to the restoration of an understanding, as necessary to the well-being 
of both nations as it is to the highest interests of civilisation and 
progress, we may anticipate with some degree of confidence the 
adjustment of our difficulties in West Africa and the Far East. | 
have attempted to clear the ground, before proceeding to discuss in 
all charitableness and fair-mindedness these intricate, but not at all 
desperate, international lawsuits. 


II 


Full statements of the West African question are not wanting. 
Unfortunately, they are generally ex parte: as much, I do confess 
it, on our side as on the other, and that, apparently, by a fatality of 
the case. I would attempt—if it is not too presumptuous—to give 
here a statement, the most objective possible, of the controversy—of 
its origin, history, present state; of the principles underlying the 
dispute, of the arguments respectively used ; of those solutions which 
are not suggested to lawyers by the pleas, but which grow up, so to 
speak, from a careful consideration of rights and interests, and force 
themselves on the reason of statesmen. My deepest conviction is 
that such a temperate and impartial review will, more than any other 
well-meaning endeavour, prepare and hasten anamicable settlement. 
Something gives me great encouragement. It is the consciousness that 
in this way I shall not only help in some measure, together with the 
cause of civilisation, my own country ; but that I shall help it exactly 
in the manner in which it wants to be helped, exactly in the manner 
the Government wishes it to be helped. If we have had to deal 
with any striking fact, it has been, to my mind, the perfect cool- 
ness, the imperturbable self-possession with which the head of the 
French Foreign Office has hitherto met the heated demands for ex- 
planation of British diplomatists, meeting sometimes the unreasonable 
and threatening language of the Press, the Parliament, or even some 
official spokesman, with the most reassuring, peaceful declarations, 
full at once of a quiet confidence in the good right of France and of 
a strong hope in the reasonableness of both suitors. Let us try and 
bring this truly statesmanlike temper to the study of the case. 

One of the writers who have taken in hand the cause of England, 
Admiral Maxse, formerly so advantageously known for the generosity 
of his protest against the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine, has 
taought fit to begin his paper in the March number of the National 
Review by the declaration that ‘the attitude which the French 
Government has persistently assumed [in the West African question | 
- - . has dismayed the friends and delighted the enemies of France.’ 
He adds that ‘ France has behaved to England in West Africa as if she 

were some barbarous Oriental Power that had no experience in inter- 
national comity.’ I dare to say that such an exordium is not at all, 
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according to the rules of art, ad captandwm; that such allegations, 
to begin with, wholly beg the question, and that they are bad policy 
as well as bad taste. It is much better to dispense entirely with bad 
words, which perhaps break no bones, but which undoubtedly breed 
bad blood. 

The West African question is one of the first fruits of the 
European colonial overflow. As long as France and England—not 
to mention Spain and Portugal—were satisfied with single factories 
on the coast, destined to be of use as marts and warehouses for the 
exchange of the produce of the back-country and of the goods 
from outside, they had only to keep these strings of detached and 
disseminated possessions, and to remain in the atomical state. But 
the day came when the Powers understood what broad prospects of 
commerce and of empire the conquest of the inner land would 
open to them. The same thing came to pass in West Africa as last 
century in America, when France wanted to connect by the Mississippi 
valley and by a chain of fortified settlements, her possessions of 
Canada with her possessions of Louisiana. England then declined 
to let her American settlers be cooped up on the coast, cut from 
the inner continent, and shut out from any access to the wealth of 
the central part and the Pacific slope. It was already, under another 
name, the struggle for the Hinterland. We know too well the issue of 
the contention, and how France, under shameful mismanagement, lost 
almost at one and the same time that Indian empire Dupleix and 
Lally had so nearly added to the crown of Louis the Fifteenth and 
that New World our fathers had seemed fated to conquer. Thus was 
‘a dreadful blow struck at the France of yore, a blow she has never 
wholly shaken off the effect of, and which greatly contributed to 
the Revolution ; though, by the Nemesis of history, England also had 
to pay in the revolt and the independency of the United States of 
America for the eviction of Frenchmen from the Western continent. 

By degrees the disjoined colonies of Western Africa—disjecta 
membra imperii—began to try and meet each other, to form a com- 
pact and solid whole. France in Senegal had undertaken a work of 
time, all the more important because the conquest of Algeria and 
Tunisia brought within her reach the melting into one mass, under 
one flag, of the whole immense spaces between Northern and Western 
Africa. Every day made it more evident to the distinguished colonial 
and military statesmen who succeeded each other that the true road 
to the inner continent was the waterway. Shortly the Niger was 
reached. Its broad course offered—from and up to a certain point— 
that best of roads, a road that goes forward. Numerous expeditions, 
sometimes purely scientific and geographical, sometimes military, 
followed gloriously the steps of Barth, and found that the tribes on 
both sides of the banks belonged to a race already in touch with French 
authority. It is a very beautiful chapter in the history of the 
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pioneers of our influence—soldiers, navy men or civilians ; and every 
fair-minded Englishman, if only he has kept a little freedom of 
judgment, must pay, in the midst of the hardest censure, his sin- 
cere homage to this patient, persevering, successful heroism. At the 
same time, France, which long ago had already settlements in Guinea 
and the Ivory Coast, cut for herself a large slice of Congo, and was 
obliged to go and conquer Dahomey. Meanwhile England, mistress 
in whole or in part of Sierra Leone, Gambia, the Gold Coast, the Slave 
Coast, and the Bight of Benin, did not go to sleep. A company had 
been formed, according to British traditions, in order to play the part 
of a vanguard, to make an empire by all means, and to undertake 
responsibilities the State did not care to assume directly. After many 
arrangements, the Niger Company, endowed with a charter, presided 
over at first by Lord Aberdare, and then by Sir George Taubman- 
Goldie, was fairly launched on the road to success. On both sides up 
the river it has created vast domains, already a tolerably large empire. 
Not overmuch troubled with scruples, it has put together in harness 
a very practical commercialism and a very lofty imperialism. The 
complaints of a Frenchman in such a matter are unavoidably suspi- 
cious. Let me take my stand on the grievances of the West African 
section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, which does not cease 
to denounce the behaviour of the Company nor to demand its repur- 
chase and suppression. Besides the numerous obstacles opposed to 
the free circulation of goods and men, the scandal of the importation 
of thousands of tuns of gin and other noxious alcohols and of the sale of 
prohibited arms has been very often thrown in the teeth of Sir George 
Goldie. Such is, if we may believe honest Liverpool merchants, the 
morality of a corporation which does not scruple to use France with 
a lofty haughtiness, and to push on with a light heart to the most 
dreadful of conflicts. 

However, nothing would be more vexatious, to my mind, than to 
attribute too much importance to proceedings which, after all, have not 
been expressly ratified by the English people. It is much better to 
put aside the grievances—I mean the secondary ones of both parties 
—and to try and look upon the case with the utmost impartiality. 
What is the English contention? If I am not mistaken, it is that 
on three principles—and on three principles only—the West African 
question is to be settled. First we meet with the Hinterland theory, 
which gives prior claim on the back-land of the colony occupying the 
sea-coast. Secondly, we have to do with the Anglo-French agree- 
ments of 1889-1890, drawing a line from Say on the Niger up to 
Barua on the Lake Tchad. Thirdly, and last, we have to refer to 
treaties with native chiefs acknowledging the protectorate of one or 
the other Power, and the validity of which is to be judged by the 
priority of the date and the competency of the subscribers. 

Nothing is further from my thought than to dispute these prin- 
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ciples. France, I am perfectly sure, does not at all dream of 
repudiating—I do not say her own sign-manual, but the maxims 
appealed to by her rivals. Nevertheless, the least good faith is suffi- 
cient to admit that everything depends on the application of such 
generalities to the facts of the case. 

First, France is convinced it will be difficult to prove that a kind 
of common hunting-ground has not been reserved on the west of the 
Niger, in the triangular space between the Say-Barua line, the ninth 
parallel, and the Bight of Benin, when these limits have been drawn. 
Exactly because such pains have been taken to settle the limits of 
such a partition it seems perfectly reasonable to hold that, if such a 
regulation has not been extended further, it has been advisedly, in 
order to reserve for a final scramble the outside territory. As to the 
principle of Hinterland, everybody understands it cannot be decisive 
by itself, since the settlements on the sea-coast entangle themselves, 
and it is impossible to draw perpendiculars without crossing the lines 
of each other—not to mention the necessity, beyond a certain distance, 
to pay attention not only to geometrical measures, but to political facts. 
We have, finally, to deal with treaties. Here we are quite justified in 
professing the greatest respect for such conventions, and at the same 
time adding that we are unable to accept in good faith such docu- 
ments without sufficient proofs—according to international law—of 
their authenticity, legitimacy, and priority. One thing we are abso- 
lutely unable to accept, and it is this most strange contention, which 
puts in some manner out of the debate the most extreme conclusions 
drawn by the special pleaders of the English “case from their own 
premises. We hold there is ample matter for discussion. We hold 
it is not enough to set public opinion on fire by alluding to so-called 
French inroads on Sokoto or on Boussa. In many cases the exact 
truth is not at all known. In many others the French Government, 
without waiting for special reports, has disowned beforehand any 
irregularity. As long as such is the case, so-called irregularities are 
not. Much the less are they to be called to account, since a special 
jurisdiction is there to prevent any such result. We must not forget 
negotiations are on foot. They progress slowly. They are sometimes 
stopped—as just now—either by unpreventable accidents or by 
stupid delays. However, they are in course. France has never 
omitted to disown any undertaking ascribed to her agents against 
the rights of England. Suppose a subordinate should have done, in 
fact, something against the lawful state of things, what does it matter 
if the Government of the Republic does not sanction it? How 
many times have we acknowledged that Sokoto and Borghou were in 
the English sphere? After such admissions, what does it matter if 
local incidents—without any influence on the settlement of the 
general problem—do happen in Western Africa ? 

However, France is all the more authorised to watch carefully the 
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maintenance of the status quo in that she does not want to trouble 
it. Pendente lite, it is absolutely necessary to take conservatory 
measures. It would be self-forsaking for a country to act otherwise, 
The unpardonable thing would be to take this for acasus belli. I dare 
tosay that France does not want, does not wish, would not understand 
a conflict. Public opinion is wholly against such a foolishness and 
such asin. And in France there is nobody—not a statesman nor even a 
politician—to force upon her such a dreadful resolve. On the contrary, 
there are many voices raised to require, to demand a compromise. 

If we look only on Western Africa, we have to try and get a local 
transaction. I am perfectly certain the elements of such a deal are 
not wanting. The commonest practical sense is perfectly sufficient 
to demonstrate that it is impossible to get everything, and at the 
same time peace. France would probably have to yield Boussa, 
other points too; England would have to look if the Chartered 
Company and Gambia, not to speak of Sierra Leone, could not offer 
some means of exchange. I am anxious not to be misunderstood as 
presenting a proposal. I allude simply to what occurs to the mind 
of the man in the street. Besides, why should I conceal it? I am 
perfectly convinced the broader the ground, the easier the under- 
standing. Why should we not try? All the more that events seem 
to force us to such a consummation. Things everywhere are entangling, 
embroiling themselves. Questions are growing one from the other. 
The Western African problem is only one among many. After the 
Eastern Question, we have now to deal with the Far Eastern 
Question. 

In the presence of so many differences, it is every day more evi- 
dent to me that sincere friends of peace would gain every advantage 
from connecting and treating simultaneously questions apparently the 
most distinct, in order to find the broadest ground for an amicable 
settlement. The most dangerous thing of all would be to cover a paro- 
chial point of view under the pretence of imperialism. After all, is not 
the world wide enough; does it not offer openings enough to the 
most varied and even opposite activities, to make it perfectly legiti- 
mate and reasonable to believe it possible or even easy to agree— 
let us say rather to agree to differ—on a careful review of the con- 
cessions to make on one side in order to get compensations on the 
other? Such agreement is as much in the wishes as it is in the 
traditions of France. Far from us the guilty, the criminal idea of pro- 
voking or even suffering an irreparable conflict to happen between two 
Powers equally necessary to civilisation, and of which the good under- 
standing is the greatest boon, the disagreement the greatest calamity 
for the progress of the world. 

I do not scruple to say with all due emphasis that I cannot fore- 
see any possible case in West Africa—always excepted, naturally, 
a systematic and prolonged provocation—in which France could find 
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against England a casus bella so imperative as to oblige or authorise 
her to pass above scruples, conscious or unconscious, material and 
moral interests, reciprocal duties and the necessities of Christendom. 
There have occurred many grievous misunderstandings between both 
countries’: I cannot, for the life of me, now see fatal causes of conflict 
between them. France is ready, if she can get any pledge of 
reciprocity, to do all that is in her power to prevent the scandal 
and the calamity of a war. She is convinced there are means to 
arrive at a compromise in West Africa—much more so on the whole 
surface of the world. Just now things are in such a state that we 
may look on the Western African and the Far Eastern questions as 
individually connected, or rather on the whole complex mass of present 
difficulties as only, under diverse aspects, the great problem of the 
redistribution of power and of the remaking of the map of our globe. 
The great mistake, the great peril too, would be to deal singly with 
every one of those unavoidably interdepending questions. 

I do not mean here to suggest the favourite nostrum of 
Napoleon the Third or of politicians in trouble, to wit, a congress or 
even a conference. By no means. Private, direct negotiations are 
much the best, only they must be taken up again with the sincere 
wish to see them come to a favourable end and with the firm resolve 
not to lend disproportionate importance to rumours purposely circu- 
lated or to local incidents—or accidents—chiefly when they are 
disowned by the responsible authorities. 

It is self-evident, since I make bold to advise a broad, large 
understanding on the whole present difficulties, that France and 
England cannot arrange by themselves a general settlement. Russia 
by the force of things must be associated with our two countries. 
In fact, the Chinese question is principally raised between the Court 
of St. Petersburg and that of St. James. Assuredly nobody must 
forget it is Germany that has taken the lead in accelerating the 
process of the decomposition of the yellow corpse. England, perhaps, 
would be right in putting to one side of her reckoning with the young 
Emperor, the perfect carelessness about her rights and interests—as 
well as about those of the remainder of Europe—with which the 
German Emperor embarked in such an undertaking. The lease of 
Kiao-tcheou, the stipulations of exclusive rights in the neighbouring 
peninsula and country, the request for mining, industrial, commercial 
and railway privileges by Germany have greatly altered the balance 
of power in China. 

After all, Russia in demanding from the Tsong-li-yamen the lease 
of Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan and the extension of the Trans- 
Manchurian railway from Petuna, through Mukden, to Port Arthur, 
has not dealt in surprises. Everybody knew the northern region of 
China was the allotted portion of the White Tsar in the spoils of the 
Son of Heaven, Everybody knew—as a special correspondent 
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of the Times has excellently shown in the pages of that paper—that 
Northern Manchuria was already occupied by sotnias of Cossacks, by 
troops of engineers, and permeated by the influence of the neighbour- 
ing Empire. Was it not Mr. Arthur James Balfour himself who 
proclaimed, in his place in the House of Commons—that is to say, as 
its leader, as the First Lord of the Treasury, and the spokesman of the 
British Government—that Russia had a moral right to get a port 
ice-free in winter on the Northern Pacific? It seems that we have 
got here all the materials of a fair compromise. 

The case is not at all different in what concerns France. The 
Government of the Republic cannot forget that we have no less than 
2,000 kilometres of frontier coterminous with that of China. Thence 
our preoccupation to obtain at once a pledge of security as to the 
eventual disposition of the territory of the three provinces bordering 
upon Tonkin, and the special economic privileges it has become the 
general custom to exact from China as well as a port in these waters. 

I confess that, wholly convinced as I am of the necessity to 
proceed cautiously, and to spare not only the interests or the rights, 
but the susceptibilities of other parties, I cannot for the life of me 
see how these modest claims could interfere with the policy of 
England. Has not England asked the Celestials for a promise not to 
alienate any part or parcel of the Yang-tse-Kiang valley? Has she 
not, already mistress of Hong-Kong, thrown eyes of natural, perhaps 
legitimate, covetousness on the neighbouring land? Has she not 
stipulated for her own engineers special privileges? Is not the 
head of the great service of the Chinese customs to be perpetually, 
in succession to Sir Robert Hart, a subject of the Queen? Truly 
such requests—reasonable and even moderate as they may be— 
ought to reassure English opinion on the demands of others. 

I know perfectly well English trade is more than three-fourths 
of the whole trade of the Far East, and makes a very important 
part in the volume of the commerce of Great Britain. Such 
a consideration must be given of course the greatest weight 
in assigning to each rival for influence and power in China his 
respective portion. Only it must be allowed in fairness, too, that 
such a preponderance in trade is by itself a great force and gives 
strong security to the United Kingdom. Nothing is more right for 
English statesmen than to watch vigilantly the interests of this great 
trade. English policy is perfectly respectable when it declares as its 
inviolable basis the necessity to maintain open and free the ways of 
international commerce. What unprejudiced people cannot under- 
stand is, why such a firm, immovable resolve should be inconsistent 
with the definition of certain spheres of influence, or even with the 
lease of some ports. What, in the name of all that is fair, is there 
to prevent, for instance, Port Arthur, or Ta-lien-wan, or Kiao-tcheou 
from remaining perfectly open, even free, according to treaty rights, 
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when they have been given under long leases either to Russia or 
Germany ? 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing in the nature of things 
to prevent the great European Powers from making a specific ar- 
rangement, in order to guarantee perfect freedom of access and of 
trade. It is, however, a vexatious incident when the House of Com- 
mons, under a too weak leadership, is allowed to vote for an abstract 
resolution introduced by Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett and declaring the 
preservation of the integrity and independence of China a primary 
interest of the United Kingdom. Such a formula ought to be in bad 
odour among thoughtful men since the days when it was put to such 
a deplorable use with respect to Turkey. It is a question if for the 
sick man of the Far East as well as for that of the East, the 
integrity and the independence of their domains must not be in an 
inverse ratio each one to the other. In any case it is not a good 
beginning for delicate and complex negotiations to affirm at first such 
a general principle. 

Let every one of us register a solemn vow to pursue first peace 
and all things of good report and of international good will, and to 
defend the interests of his own country with the firm resolve to make 
them respected, but to spare, too, in the same measure the interests 
or the rights of others. Diplomacy is not powerless. Our century, 
on the eve of giving up the ghost, is not condemned to the scandal 
of war. Doubtless our task is difficult. It is not easy to proceed to 
a redistribution of empire without going dangerously near so-called 
casus belli. However, specially in what concerns France and England, 
I am wholly unable to accept the shameful conclusion that, in order 
to make a new map of the world, we must paint with blood the lines of 
our new borders. It is not true, even if the prospect of new territorial 
gain were really so intoxicating, that it is always necessary to pass 
through the Red Sea in order to come to the Promised Land. 


FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 

































































































































THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE LATEST RECONSTRUCTION OF 


THE NAVY 


DurinG the sixty years of Her Majesty’s reign, the Royal Navy has 
been continuously undergoing reconstruction. For two centuries 
previously, progress in the construction, armament, and equipment 
of war-ships had been very slow. When the practicability of steam- 
propulsion was demonstrated, radical changes became inevitable; 
but nearly twenty years passed before the new method was frankly 
accepted for the largest classes of British war-ships, and more than 
thirty years were required to secure the practical abolition of sail- 
power in favour of steam. As late as 1859 a great effort was made 
to hasten the construction of screw line-of-battle ships and frigates, 
as well as the ‘conversion’ into screw-steamers of many ships built 
only a few years before as sailing-ships. In 1859-60, 29 line-of- 
battle ships and 23 frigates were in hand. All of these had wood 
hulls, were fully rigged and equipped for sailing, were armed with 
smooth-bore guns mounted on primitive carriages; and except for 
the possession of auxiliary steam-power, or increased dimensions 
in the several classes, differed little from the vessels of Nelson’s 
time. This great effort at the ‘steam-reconstruction’ of the 
Navy had been too long postponed. It had been preceded by the 
destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope, by horizontal shell- 
fire from the Russian ships. Iron-clad floating batteries had been in 
action, with success, during the Crimean war ; the French were hard 
at work on La Gloire and other seagoing ironclads, and we had 
been compelled to follow their lead by laying down the Warrior 
and Black Prince. In short, the ‘iron-clad reconstruction’ over- 
lapped the ‘ steam-reconstruction,’ and involved the abandonment of 
wood hulls in favour of iron and steel, as well as changes in arma- 
ments, armour, and types of ships, previously undreamt of. 

The shipbuilder called to his aid the mechanical engineer, the 
mathematician, the metallurgist, and the chemist. For forty years 
an unceasing struggle has proceeded between the powers of offence 
and defence. Developments in guns, projectiles, and explosives, 
have increased the power of armaments ; while mechanical devices of 
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great ingenuity have added to the control of artillery and to rapidity 
of fire. New forms of ‘ under-water attack’ have been introduced. 
The locomotive torpedo and the torpedo flotilla belong to the last 
twenty years. The submarine vessel is a much older invention, but 
has been revived and improved in recent years. With steam-propul- 
sion, ‘ramming’ has again become possible. On the other side, 
defence has been developed. Remarkable improvements have been 
made in the quality of armour-plating. Novel arrangements of 
protective material have been introduced. New types of ships have 
been created. Speeds have been increased ; the power of keeping the 
sea enlarged; and greater safety secured by improved structural 
arrangements. 

It is the fashion to speak of the work done during the last forty 
years under the general designation of the ‘iron-clad’ or ‘ armoured’ 
reconstruction. There is no objection to that practice. But while 
making due allowance for what was done prior to 1887, and recog- 
nising the difficulties which had to be faced by the pioneers in these 
great changes, it may still be claimed for the last eleven years that 
they have witnessed unprecedented changes and extensions in naval 
matériel. What is practically a new war-fleet, of unrivalled numbers 
and power, complete in all its parts, has been created. Having 
regard to the scale of expenditure, the numbers and types of ships 
added to the Royal Navy, and the improvements of all kinds effected, 
it will be admitted that the work done since 1887 can fairly be 
described as the ‘latest reconstruction.’ In this paper it is proposed 
to illustrate briefly the magnitude of the work that has been done, 
and to indicate some of its salient features. 

First as to Eapendituwre on new ships. The Parliamentary 
Returns give full information, although most people hardly find 
them pleasant reading. They show that from the Ist of April 1887 
to the 31st of March 1898, there has been spent on ships, machinery, 
gun-mountings, &c.—exclusive of guns and ammunition—very 
nearly 49,500,000/. sterling. The average annual outlay has 
therefore been as nearly as possible 4,500,000/. for the eleven 
years. During the last four years over 22,500,000/. have been 
spent; the average exceeding 5,600,000/. The largest sum spent 
in one year was 7,327,000/. in 1896-97. These are striking figures. 
To appreciate them properly it is necessary to compare them with 
others. Take the eleven years from the Ist of April 1876 to the 
Slst of March 1887. The total expenditure under the same heads 
was nearly 24,250,000/.—less than one-half of the more recent 
period: the yearly average under 2,250,000/.; the maximum ex- 
penditure per annum 3,737,000/. (1885-86), when the Northbrook 
programme was making large demands. It is interesting to note, 
in passing, that, at the time, the Northbrook programme (costing 
about 3,600,000/.) was treated as supplemental and special. About 
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2,400,000/. of its cost fell upon the period 1876-87; and another 
exceptional outlay occurred in 1877-78, when 1,500,000/. were spent 
in purchasing foreign ships under a vote of credit. Making these 
deductions the ‘normal’ expenditure on new construction for the 
eleven years 1876-87 was about 1,850,000/.—or one-third of the 
average annual expenditure now treated as ‘ normal.’ 

Possibly because of the special legislation which was associated 
therewith, it is commonly assumed that under the ‘ Naval Defence’ 
scheme of 1889, the ‘ high-water mark’ of expenditure was reached. 
This is incorrect. Taking the five years over which it was intended that 
scheme should run (the Ist of April 1889 to the 3lst of March 1894), 
the expenditure on new construction (exclusive of armaments) was 
a little under 21,500,000/., with a yearly average of about 4,282,000I. 
and a maximum annual outlay of about 5,500,000/. This maximum 
is less than the average annual expenditure of the last four years. 
In estimating that average, allowance is made for the short-earnings 
(about 2,250,000/.) resulting from the labour dispute of last year. 
But for that occurrence the total expenditure of the last four years 
would have been not far short of 25,000,000/., and the average 
annual expenditure nearly 6,250,000/. Next year it is proposed to 
spend about 7,700,000/. on ships, machinery, &c. 

All the foregoing figures exclude armaments and ammunition 
for the new ships. Figures for expenditure on these items are not 
so readily accessible. The following facts may be stated. Under 
the Naval Defence Act of 1889, the outlay on guns, ammunition and 
reserves was rather more than 4,000,000/., or about 224 per cent. 
on the cost of ships, machinery, etc. (18,160,000/.). If this percentage 
be applied to the outlay of the last eleven years (49,500,000/. nearly) 
on ships, the corresponding allowance for armaments, etc., would be 
about 11,000,000/.; making a grand total of about 60,000,0001. 
spent on additional ships and their armaments. If the intentions 
for 1898-99 are realised, over 9,000,000/. will be added to this 
amount in that year. 

Modern war-ships are very durable. Hence this large expenditure 
has resulted in a great increase of the capital value of our fleet. 
Commercial considerations cannot be applied here, nor rates fixed for 
‘depreciation.’ In the Parliamentary Returns the ‘ aggregate first 
costs’ of effective ships are given. Comparing 1887 with 1898 the 


figures stand about as follows :— 
1887 1898 
Completed ships :— 
Avrmouted’ 2. 4 1 £ £ 
Protected o  « « . ‘eo » 10,417,000. 64,872,000 
Partially protected . ‘ ; J 
Unprotected . . «. . 6,757,000 10,349,000 
Torpedo flotilla, &c. a 1,500,000 1,980,000 
Ships building ; ad - __ 9,500,000 20,000,000. 
Totals . «  £87,174,000 £97,201,000 
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In eleven years the total first costs of our ships of war, excluding 
armaments, have increased rather more than two-and-a-half times. 
The mere statement of this fact hardly enables one to appreciate 
what has been accomplished as compared with former periods. 
Perhaps it may be better understood from the following approximate 
estimates. Taking the combatant ships of the British Navy as it 
stood in 1813, their total first cost was probably about 10,000,000/. 
sterling. In 1860 the corresponding total for ships built and 
building has been roughly estimated at 17,000,000/. to 18,000,000/. 
At the commencement of 1868 the total stood somewhat higher, 
many wooden ships having disappeared. Ten years later it had 
reached about 27,000,000/. to 28,000,000/., while in 1887 it stood 
at 37,000,000/. In seventy-four years there had been an increase 
of 27,000,000/., in the next ten years there has been an increase of 
57,000,000/. While the earlier estimates are confessedly rough, they 
serve to indicate the abnormal activity of the period now under 
consideration. If guns and ammunition were added the contrast 
would be still greater. 

With this enormous increase of the capital value of the fleet, 
comes a@ necessary rise in the expenditure on maintenance and 
repairs, accentuated by the fact that modern war-ships are equipped 
with elaborate and comparatively delicate mechanisms of various 
kinds. As yet the full effect of this requirement has not been felt. 
New ships have been rapidly brought into service, and sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed to necessitate heavy repairs. In certain of the 
smaller special classes, such as gunboats and destroyers, a relatively 
heavy cost of maintenance has already made itself apparent. As 
time goes on, the demand must grow for all classes. The creation 
of such a fleet as this country now possesses must be followed by its 
maintenance in a state of thorough efficiency; and while expen- 
diture on maintenance may be less attractive than that on new 
construction, it is no less important. 

The additions made to the fleet in the shape of completed ships 
naturally vary from year to year. There are three years deserving 
special notice. In 1887-88 the Northbrook programme showed its 
maximum effect, and other ships which had been long in hand were 
finished. Altogether the first costs of completed ships in that year 
amounted to over 8,000,000/. Again in 1893-94 the Naval Defence 
Act was very influential, and the first costs of completed ships aggre- 
gated more than 10,600,000/. In 1897-98, owing to the effect of 
Lord Spencer’s programme, the additions approached 7,400,000/., 
notwithstanding the effect of the labour dispute. If the anticipa- 
tions for the next financial year are realised, it also will be a notable 
period, as a large number of ships are to be completed, the total 
first costs of which aggregate over 7,500,0001. 

Turning to the Numbers and Classes of the ships added to the 
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Navy during the last eleven years, and including ships building on 
the 3lst of March 1898, as well as those completed, the following 
table summarises the facts :— 


| i N Tons 





Horse-power | Guns 


Cruisers :— 
First class . . o | 57 ,000 
Second class . ; | 200,000 
Third class . . ‘ ° 48,000 
Torpedo-gunboats . : ‘ ‘ 24,000 
, Sloops, Gunboats, Xe. . 14 26,000 


432,000 
417,000 
210,000 | 
100,000 | 58 
41,000 | 175 


ae Saas ee 
\WatMeships . Cs | 2 375,000 | 


| ee 955,000 | 1,575,000 | 1,675 | 





Nore.—Small guns below 4-inch are omitted. The Vulcan torpedo-depot ship 
is included with the first-class cruisers. Two torpedo-gunboats built for service in 
India are included. 


The sloops and gunboats built for special services are superior to 
their predecessors in speed and armament. All the other vessels 
enumerated are of recent types and have modern armaments. 

Excluding the cost of armaments, and ‘incidental charges’ on 
dockyard work, this great fleet costs about 52,500,000/. Of this total 
the battle-ships represent over 23,000,000/., the first-class cruisers 
nearly 13,000,000/.; second-class cruisers about 9,500,000/.; and 
third-class nearly 4,000,000/. All these are either armoured or 
protected. The unprotected vessels include torpedo-gunboats, costing 
about 1,750,000/., and small vesselsrepresenting more than 1,000,0001. 
Every vessel is capable of independent sea-service. 

The foregoing table takes no account of another section of the 
fleet, entirely created during the last five years—viz. the ninety-six 
torpedo-boat ‘destroyers’ built and building. These remarkable vessels 
have been produced to fulfil definite duties indicated by their name. 
Opinions may differ as to the range of their capabilities. No one doubts 
that they constitute a valuable and formidable flotilla. Fifty-five of 
them are complete, and a large number of the remainder are well 
advanced. Excluding armaments their aggregate cost exceeds 
4,500,000/. The later vessels of the class—the smallest units in our 
modern fleet—cost as much as did the 74-gun line-of-battle ships 
forming the main strength of the British Navy at the beginning of 
thecentury. Thisisa striking illustration of the changes which have 
occurred in both costs and types of war-ships. 

Passing to the other end of the scale, a few facts may be given 
respecting the unit-costs of battle-ships built at different periods. 
The largest sailing three-deckers at the accession of the Queen 
weighed about 4,800 tons, and cost about 110,000/. to 120,000/. 
About twenty years later the largest screw three-deckers weighed 
about 7,000 tons, and cost about 220,000/. to 230,000/. Structure 
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and armament were very similar to those of their predecessors, but 
the introduction of steam-power added 50 per cent. to the displacement 
and doubled the cost. The use of armour and consequent changes 
in armaments have resulted in further increase in size and cost. 
There seems to be a general impression that this increase has been 
most marked in recent years. As a matter of fact the process has 
been gradual, with repeated attempts at economy in unit-costs. For 
instance: our first large seagoing ironclads weighed from 9,000 to 
10,300 tons, and cost from 375,000/. to 480,000/. In 1873-74 
our first-class battle-ships had grown to 11,000 or 12,000 tons, and 
their net cost (excluding incidental charges and armaments) had 
reached 620,000/. to 812,000/. The latter figure belongs to the 
Inflexible, designed in 1874 and completed in 1881. Then came a 
temporary reaction, and from 1880 to 1885 displacements were kept 
below 11,000 tons, and costs below 700,000/. In the Nile and 
Trafalgar of 1885 the tonnage again rose to 12,000 tons, and the 
cost to 750,000/. It was not a great step therefore to the Royal 
Sovereign class of 1889, weighing 14,200 tons and costing about 
780,000/.; or to the Majestic class (1894), of 14,900 tons, costing 
about 820,000/. to 840,000/. Roughly speaking, in thirty-five years 
armoured battle-ships increased about 50 per cent. in weight and 
doubled in cost—a change of about the same relative character as 
that which occurred in the transition from sailing to screw three- 
deckers between 1837 and 1860. 

It is the fashion to speak of our battle-ships as each representing 
1,000,000/. sterling. This is correct if armament, ammunition, and 
stores are included. Taking 800,0001. as the cost of a first-class ship, 
her armament, ammunition, and stores would make up the round 
million, or go somewhat beyond. The armour would represent about 
one-third of the cost of the ship, propelling machinery would cost 
over 100,000/., and gun-mountings and torpedo-tubes would involve 
an outlay of fully 80,000/. For a ship of similar class in the French 
Navy the cost, exclusive of armament, &c., would exceed 1,000,000/. 
sterling. 

For cruisers the case is different. The last eleven years have 
witnessed very great increases in size and cost. In 1887 our largest 
completed protected cruisers (Mersey class) were less than 4,000 tons 
and cost about 210,000/. Now we have a considerable number of 
cruisers ranging from 11,000 to 14,000 tons and costing from 500,000/. 
to 700,000. In foreign navies, large cruisers have been built or 
are building, costing from 800,000/. to 900,000/. The old distinc- 
tion between battle-ships and cruisers in regard to size and cost 
seems rapidly disappearing, although other marked differences con- 
tinue to exist. 

Under modern conditions large expenditure is inevitable. Our 
chief consolation lies in the fact that, class for class, we produce 
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more cheaply. French authorities assign us an advantage of 25 to 
30 per cent., and the estimate seems reasonable. Increase in size 
and cost appears in all classes of modern war-ships. At the same 
time the proportion of ships of very large dimensions to the total 
number built is not nearly so great as is often asserted. Taking the 
190 ships enumerated in the table on page 538, it may be interesting 
to arrange them according to displacement tonnages. There are 22 
ships over 14,000 tons, all but 2 are battle-ships, the exceptions 
are the Powerful and Terrible cruisers. Between 12,000 and 13,000 
tons there are 11 ships: 7 battle-ships and 4 cruisers; between 
10,000 and 12,000 tons, 10 ships: 2 being battle-ships. Twelve 
cruisers are from 6,500 to 9,100 tons; 24 between 4,000 and 
5,800 tons; 46 between 2,000 and 4,000 tons. Between 1,000 
and 2,000 tons there are 22 vessels, and 43 are less than 1,000 tons. 
Little more than one-fifth of the total number are over 9,000 
tons. 

One marked characteristic of our new construction in recent 
years has been the building of ‘ classes’ of ships, practically identical. 
in speed, coal-supply, armament, and defence, and consequently 
capable of acting together. Prior to 1889 this policy was not 
adopted to any large extent in the Royal Navy, and in foreign fleets 
it has only been adopted to a limited extent even to the present day. 
The 29 battle-ships enumerated on page 538 include 8 of the 
Royal Sovereign class (reckoning the Hood), 9 of the Majestic 
class, 6 of the Canopus class, and 3 of the Formidable class, the 
latter being ‘Improved Majestics.’ All these vessels are armed 
and defended on similar principles, and all are capable of act- 
ing together. The three remaining battle-ships (Centurion, Bar- 
fleur, and Renown), although designed primarily for distant foreign 
service, could, if required, take their place with the others. It is 
unnecessary to dwell on the enormous advantages resulting from 
homogeneity in squadrons. They are now universally recognised. 
Whether one considers the matter in relation to strategy or tacties 
the conclusion must be the same. The wisdom of our policy has 
been universally recognised, and most strongly emphasised by 
foreign writers. It has included cruisers as well as_battle-ships, 
although homogeneity is of less importance in cruisers. For instance, 
there are 8 cruisers of the Diadem class, 11 of the Blake and 
Edgar classes, 12 of the Talbot class, 8 of the Astrea class, 21 
of the Apollo class, and 24 of the Sharpshooter class. The 
Powerful and Terrible were built for a special purpose and stand 
alone. 

In passing, it may be permitted to mention that this method of 
construction involves special responsibilities for the designer. To 
lay down almost simultaneously nine Majestics on a new and untried 
design, involving an outlay of as many millions, or to start twenty- 
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one Apollos, costing about 4,500,000/., at one time is necessarily some- 
what in the nature of an experiment. Fortunately, the results have 
been satisfactory, and the intentions of the designs have been realised. 
In no other way could the Navy have been so rapidly and considerably 
strengthened in a comparatively short time. Circumstances did not, 
and probably never will, allow of the completion and thorough trial of 
a typical battle-ship or large cruiser before other examples of the 
type are commenced. What has been done is to push on a leading 
vessel of each class, and gain as much experience as possible with 
her, while the other vessels of the class are in a stage of progress 
permitting of improvements in details. The main features of the 
designs must be definitely settled before the work of building begins, 
otherwise rapid and economical construction is out of the question. 

For smaller vessels, such as destroyers, it is possible to build and 
try specimens before multiplying the type. This was the course 
adopted for the destroyer class, and it proved most advantageous. 

In British war-ships of recent date there has been a great 
development of what may be termed ‘ sea-keeping’ qualities. This 
is especially true of the battle-ship section. Formerly it was the 
custom to give a preponderating value to smallness of target and 
defensive power generally. Hence it happened that ships were built 
with moderate or low freeboard, and with their guns placed com- 
paratively low. In smooth water this was advantageous no doubt ; 
in rough water it involved a diminished speed and a sacrifice in 
offensive power, since the guns could not be fought under many 
circumstances. Recent ships have higher freeboards and greater 
heights of guns above water. Consequently they can maintain their 
speed better in rough water, and have greater fighting efficiency. 
In the Naval Manceuvres there have been numberless illustrations of 
this difference. Vessels of earlier types have been practically deprived 
of fighting power and seriously checked in speed, while vessels of 
the newer classes have been little, if at all, affected. 

Sea-keeping is dependent on Coal Endurance, and there has been 
sensible improvement in this respect in recent years, both on the 
side of coal carried and economy of consumption. Our battle-ships 
now carry from 1,800 to 2,000 tons, as against 1,000 to 1,200 tons 
in ships built prior to 1887; and in cruisers a still larger advance 
has been made. The use of higher steam pressures and triple- 
‘expansion engines has also resulted in an economy in the rate of 
oal consumption. On the other hand, the multiplication of 
mechanical appliances on board modern ships involves a large 
expenditure of coal on ‘ auxiliary services ’"—independent of propul- 
sion—such as electric lighting, the working of heavy guns, distillation 
of fresh water, &c. A careful investigation made in the United 
‘States Navy has shown that, under peace conditions, more than 
half the coal burnt has been for auxiliary services, and this result is 
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probably representative. Still, making all allowances, coal endurance 
has been greatly increased in British war-ships during recent years. 

There has also been a notable increase in Speeds. Not unfre- 
quently misleading comparisons are made between the maximum 
trial speeds of war-ships. Unless the trials are made under identical 
conditions, fair comparisons are not possible. For the present 
purpose—the illustration of increased speeds in British war-ships of 
different classes built since 1887— the fairest method is probably to 
take the speeds attained under the condition of ‘ natural draught’ in 
the stokeholds. Higher powers and speeds may be attained for short 
periods by ‘forcing’ the draught and quickening the rate of com- 
bustion. These will be disregarded. On the natural-draught trials 
of battle-ships designed up to 1885, the maximum speeds attained 
were about 15} knots. For battle-ships designed from 1889 onwards, 
17 have natural-draught speeds of 164 knots, 2 of 174 knots, and 
10 of 18 to 184 knots. Turning to cruisers, those of 1885 had 
natural-draught speeds of 16 to 164 knots. The cruisers and 
torpedo-gunboats since designed (see table, page 538) number 131. 
Of these 14 have natural-draught speeds ranging from 20} to 224 
knots, 69 from 184 to 194 knots, 44 from 17 to 174 knots, and 4 of 
nearly 15 knots. The latter are small protected vessels designed for 
foreign stations. Besides these there are 31 sloops and gunboats of 
11 to 12 knots, built for services where high speed is not required ; 
but these are faster than their predecessors. 

The highest speeds attained as yet by any vessels afloat have 
been reached by our destroyers, under high ‘forced draught’ and 
for short periods. At first, speeds of 26 to 27 knots were accepted, 
and 42 vessels of that class were ordered, of which 37 are on 
service. Then the standard speed was raised to 30 knots, and 
50 vessels were ordered, of which nearly one-half are completed. 
Four experimental vessels, one with a turbo-motor, are also in 
hand, designed to attain yet higher speeds. For their special 
service these destroyers are built with relative lightness of 
bulls and propelling apparatus, such as could not prudently be 
imitated in vessels of large size and cost. At the same time their 
performances furnish most valuable information in regard to the 
problems of steam navigation at very high speeds ; and their propelling 
apparatus, in many respects, illustrates the most advanced practice 
in marine engineering. Proposals have been made to multiply them 
greatly, with some modifications of type, for general sea-service, and 
to treat them as possible substitutes for large battle-ships and cruisers. 
Such proposals indicate imperfect acquaintance with the conditions 
under which the very high speeds of destroyers are obtained, or with 
the serious limitations of speed imposed by a moderately rough sea 
on vessels of such small dimensions and light construction. Nor is 
the arduous character of the life on board these vessels when at sea 
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fully realised. For their proposed service, they are indispensable 
and unrivalled. As models on which to experiment, in order to 
obtain data for the design of larger vessels, they are most useful. 
But the modifications that would be required to fit such vessels for 
independent sea-service are much more radical and far-reaching than 
those who advocate that policy have imagined. 

Improvements in marine engineering have had much to do with 
the increase in speed and coal-endurance which has taken place since 
1887. The use of the triple-expansion engine in the Royal Navy 
dates from 1885. During the last eleven years some of the greatest 
advances have been made in increased steam-pressures, quicker 
running engines, new forms of boilers, mechanical draught, better 
materials of construction, and important improvements in design. 
All these changes have tended to economies in weight in proportion 
to development of power, and so have enabled naval architects to 
attain the speeds asked for in ships of smaller dimensions and costs. 
Advances such as these have naturally not been unchecked. Diffi- 
culties have been encountered ; some methods that promised well 
have had to be modified or abandoned after practical trial. The skill 
and courage of marine engineers in this country and abroad have 
enabled such temporary checks to be overcome, and no chapter of 
the latest reconstruction of the Navy is more remarkable than that 
relating to the propelling apparatus. The subject is too technical in 
its character to be further considered here. 

Improvements in form and increase in dimensions have favoured 
the attainment of higher speeds. As the speed rises the proportionate 
rate of increase in power grows rapidly. A first-class cruiser, for 
example, requires 1,000 horse-power for 10 knots, 3,000 horse-power 
for 14 knots, 7,500 horse-power for 18 knots, and 11,000 horse-power 
for 20 knots. To gain 4 knots, starting from 10 knots, requires an 
additional 2,000 horse-power ; an equal gain in speed starting from 
14 knots requires an additional 4,500 horse-power. In steam 
propulsion it is ‘the last step which costs.’ 

With good forms of ships, as length and size increase the ratio of 
engine-power to weight of ship diminishes for a given speed. Taking 
the speed of 20 knots, for example, the following figures are of 
interest :— 


Length | Weight | Horse-power | 


feet | tons 


} 
14,200 | 16,000 


Powerful 4 ‘ ‘ 4 | 500 
9,100 13,000 


Blenheim . ‘i ; ; 875 
| 10,000 
| “7000 
4,500 
1,100 


It will be readily understood from these examples that, as speeds 


Pelorus . . : i ‘. 300 


Speedy . ; ‘ ; ‘ 230 


Torpedo boat . . ‘ ° | 135 


Hermes: . 7 . . ‘ 350 | 
{ { 
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have risen, engine-power has been increased. Taking once more 
powers obtained with natural draught, we find first-class battle-ships 
of 1885 with 7,500 horse-power, those of 1889 with 9,000 horse- 
power, and those of 1897 with 15,000 horse-power. The largest 
cruisers of 1885 had 5,500 horse-power (natural draught), the Edgar 
class of 1889 10,000 horse-power, the Diadem class of 1894 16,500 
horse-power, while the Cressy and Powerful have 21,000 and 25,000 
horse-power respectively. In the destroyers of 30 knots speed, the 
development of power, under high forced draught, exceeds 6,000 
horse-power, the total weight (or displacement) being about 300 tons. 
In the Powerful class of 14,200 tons the maximum development, 
under natural draught, is 25,000 horse-power for a speed of rather 
more than 22 knots. 

Passing to the Armaments of recent ships, equally notable changes 
have been made since 1887. Perhaps the most remarkable are 
those connected with the introduction and development of quick- 
jiring guns of large calibre, primarily due to the enterprise of the 
great Elswick Ordnance Company. Prior to 1887 the largest quick- 
firers mounted on shipboard were 3-pounders and 6-pounders. 
Trials of 36-pounders and 70-pounders were made in 1886-87, 
and eventually 45-pounders and 100-pounders were decided upon 
for Her Majesty’s ships, to be followed later by 25-pounders 
and 12-pounders. All ships of the Royal Navy since 1887 have 
been equipped with quick-firers, and have thus been endowed with 
enormously greater offensive powers. Smokeless powder (cordite) 
has been introduced, enabling smaller charges to be used for a 
given velocity of projectile, while pressures in guns have been 
reduced. The absence of smoke is a practical necessity to the full 
and efficient use of quick-firers; as every one will know who has 
seen target practice from such guns with the earlier kinds of powder 
and smokeless powder. 

It is impossible, within the limits of space available, to dwell on 
the gains incidental to the use of quick-firing guns. A single illustra- 
tion must suffice. Prior to 1887 the 6-inch breech-loading gun of 
the Royal Navy was 5 tons in weight, had a powder-charge of 
48 pounds, and fired 100-pound projectiles, with a muzzle velocity 
of rather less than 2,000 feet per second, at the rate of one aimed 
round in 50 seconds. Its penetrating power, in wrought-iron 
armour, was rather less than 12} inches. The 6-inch quick-firer 
now carried weighs 7 tons, has a cordite charge of 13} pounds, 
and fires 100-pound projectiles, with a muzzle velocity of over 2,200 
feet per second, at the rate of four to five aimed shots per minute. 
Its penetrating power is estimated at 16 inches of wrought iron. 
The modern gun has greater range and accuracy and fires about four 
times as fast. In the Royal Arthur, on one occasion, 15 rounds 
were fired in 3 minutes and 9 hits were scored. A still more 
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formidable weapon has just been adopted for the naval service. The 
€-inch quick-firer made by Messrs. Vickers weighs about 74 
tons, and fires 100-pound projectiles with nearly 2,800 feet per 
second muzzle velocity, giving a penetrative power equal to 22 
inches of wrought iron. With this greater rapidity of fire has come 
the need for larger quantities of ammunition, improved arrangements 
for ammunition-supply, improved mountings and increased protection 
to guns and gun-crews. In short, war-ship design has been affected 
greatly in many of its features by the change of system. 

The disposition of armaments has also been reconsidered in con- 
sequence of changes in guns and explosives. One governing con- 
dition, steadily kept in view in ships of the Royal Navy, is the distri- 
bution of the guns in such a manner as to prevent or minimise the 
interference of gun with gun. Some arrangements of armament, 
advantageous in other respects, fail in this, and involve serious risks 
of injury to certain guns and their crews from the fire of adjacent 
guns. It is satisfactory to note a closer approach in recent foreign 
ships to the system which has been steadfastly adhered to in the Royal 
Navy for many years. 

Improvements in gun-construction have not been limited to quick- 
firing guns. Remarkable advances have been made in heavy guns 
forming the principal armaments of battle-ships. There has been a 
diminution in the calibre and weight of these guns, associated 
with increased velocities, range, accuracy, and rapidity. In 1885 
the last of the 16}-inch guns, weighing 110 tons, were mounted in 
the Victoria and Sanspareil. With 1,800-lb. projectiles, 960-lb. 
powder charges, and about 2,100 feet per second muzzle velocity, the 
‘energy’ was about 54,000-foot tons, and the estimated penetration 
of wrought iron 37 inches. In 1889 it was decided, as no good 
design of 12-inch gun was available, to arm the Royal Sovereign 
class with 134-inch guns weighing 67 tons. With 1,250-lb. pro- 
jectile, and 630 lbs. of powder, a muzzle velocity of rather more than 
2,000 feet per second was obtained, with an ‘energy’ of 35,000-foot 
tons. The estimated penetration of wrought iron was about 34 inches. 
In 1894 the Majestic class were designed to carry 12-inch 46-ton 
‘wire’ guns. With 850-lb. projectiles, and 168-lb. cordite charges, the 
muzzle velocity is about 2,370 feet per second, the energy 33,000-foot 
tons, and the estimated penetration of wrought iron 36 inches. For 
the Formidable class of 1897, the 12-inch guns are to have a muzzle 
velocity of 2,600 feet per second, with a proportionate increase of 
energy and penetration. 

Corresponding improvements have been made in the breech- 
mechanisms, mountings, and mechanical appliances for working heavy 
guns. Much greater rapidity of fire has thus been attained. 
Formerly the minimum interval between successive rounds of heavy 
guns (12 to 134-inch) was 24 to 3 minutes in the Royal Navy, 
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and this was much less than the corresponding interval in foreign ships. 
In the Majestic this interval was reduced to 14 minute, and in the 
recent trials of the Jllustrious it was brought down to less than 1 
minute. These and other achievements of the mechanical engineer 
have greatly assisted progress in recent war-ship construction. 

The work of the chemist has not been limited to the production 
of smokeless powders. He has devised ‘ high-explosives’ of tremen- 
dous power for use in shells ; and, in association with the metallurgist, 
has produced alloys of steel admirably adapted for the manufacture 
of armour-piercing projectiles. 

While the attack has thus been developed by changes in guns, 
explosives, and projectiles, the armour-plate manufacturer has not 
been idle. On the contrary, his advances during the last eleven 
years have been certainly as great as, if not greater than, those of 
his rivals. Here, also, a brief illustration can be given of what 
has been done. In 1888 the best qualities of armour-plates which 
were available, when 10} inches thick, were just equal to the attack 
of chrome-steel projectiles fired from a 6-inch gun with a striking 
velocity of 1,960 feet per second. Now the same standard firing test 
is enforced for and fulfilled by armour 6 inches in thickness. This 
represents a gain in defence for a given weight of over 40 per cent., 
and makes the 6-inch citadel armour of Canopus class quite equal 
to what it would have been if 10} inches thick and of the quality 
put upon the Royal Sovereign class. 

In August last a plate 11°8 inches thick, 10 feet long, and 7 feet 
wide, withstood three 714 lb. projectiles fired from a 12-inch gun 
with a striking velocity of 1,860 feet per second. This attack is 
equal to the perforation of 224 inches of wrought iron. 

Improvements such as these are far-reaching in their effects on 
war-ship design, including both battle-ships and cruisers. The intro- 
duction of quick-firing guns has necessitated a great extension of 
armoured areas in order to protect buoyancy, stability, and secondary 
armaments. Helped by the armour-plate manufacturer, the naval 
architect can fulfil this condition, and protect larger areas efficiently 
within reasonable limits of weight. 

New dispositions of the protective material have been made in 
Her Majesty’s ships during the last eleven years in order to meet 
new forms of attack. These changes necessarily rest upon experi- 
mental results and not upon the experience of actual naval engage- 
ments. It cannot be doubted, however, that as compared with their 
predecessors recent ships are far more capable, as they should be, of 
resisting the attack of quick-firing guns or high explosive shells. The 
power and protection of their own secondary armaments, by increasing 
their offensive powers, add to this defence. 

Little need be said in regard to the torpedo armaments of recent 
ships. The principal changes made have been the great extension 
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of submerged discharges, and the introduction of the 18-inch torpedo ; 
while quite recently Whitehead has shown the way to secure greater 
accuracy in direction. There can be no question that the Royal 
Navy has a long lead in the matter of submerged discharge, thanks 
to the continuous efforts and experiments of the last twenty years. 
The quick-firing gun has made practically impossible the continued 
use of unprotected above-water discharges, except in the smaller 
classes of cruisers and torpedo craft. 

This hasty and necessarily imperfect review of the work of the 
last eleven years, will suffice to show that it may be fairly described 
as a ‘reconstruction’ of the Navy. It has been rapidly effected, the 
rate of construction having been greatly accelerated both in the 
Royal Dockyards and in private shipyards. These results are very 
largely due to the magnificent and unrivalled shipbuilding and 
engineering resources of the country. They would have been 
impossible elsewhere. A mere enumeration of the ships built 
in the dockyards and those built by contract, is no guide to the 
actual distribution of the work. Private firms have to supply 
to the dockyards practically all the materials, the armour, gun- 
mountings, auxiliary machinery, and nearly all the propelling appa- 
ratus. The greater part of the true dockyard expenditure is on 
labour. To illustrate this statement reference may be made to the 
Naval Defence fleet of 70 ships: 38 were built in dockyards and 
32 by contract. Excluding armaments, these ships cost over 
18,000,000/. The dockyard section represented over 9,800,000/. ; 
but the cost of dockyard labour was under 3,500,000/. Contract 
work of all kinds, therefore, represented more than 80 per cent. 
of the total outlay. 

The immense productive power of our private firms is one great 
source of naval strength, provided it can be, and is, utilised at the 
proper time. Hitherto private enterprise has never failed to develop 
production in accordance with demands—whether it be in guns, 
armour, ships, or machinery. There have been temporary difficulties, 
some of a serious nature, but they have soon been surmounted. Gun 
manufacture is a case in point: there was a need, it has been met. 
At the present moment we are suffering from the check imposed by 
recent labour difficulties. In 1897-98 it was proposed to spend 
about 7,250,000/. on new construction, and we have spent hardly 
5,000,000/., the falling-off being nearly all on contract work. For the 
moment the supply of armour is restricted, owing partly to the dis- 
arrangement of work consequent on the recent dispute, and partly to 
the reconstruction of plant necessary with the new quality of armour. 
This difficulty is of a temporary character, and is even now disappear- 
ing. So far as the reconstruction of plant is concerned, other countries 
are ina similar position, and must suffer the same temporary restriction. 
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But even as matters stand, our resources in armour-plate manufacture 
are far superior to those to be found elsewhere. 

In other countries, the limit of what can be done in naval con- 
struction is fixed by manufacturing resources. In this country 
establishments created and maintained primarily for our magnificent 
mercantile marine are available for the war fleet, and the limit of 
their capabilities has not yet been approached. 

W. H. Wuite. 
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Ir is a curious anomaly that while the British Government is doing 
its best to outstrip foreign Powers in the great race for naval supre- 
macy, the private shipbuilding yards of this country are actively 
engaged to-day in producing war-ships for the service of possible 
enemies of to-morrow. British firms are the navy builders of almost 
the whole world, and as they are also the most skilful builders, it 
follows that the war-vessels of the states whom they reckon among 
their customers are as well constructed as any fighting engines 
afloat. Great Britain occupies a position of ‘ splendid isolation ;’ she 
has no allied friends and is beset by covert foes, jealous of her 
colonies and her commerce. The war-ships that are built in this 
country are not, therefore, for friends. (On the other hand France, 
in the assistance she gives to Russia in adding to the naval power of 
the Czar, is helping a closeally. The bald fact is that hundreds of 
employers in England and Scotland, shipbuilders, gunmakers, and 
others, and thousands of workmen, live by assisting Powers, potential 
enemies, to buckle on their armour forthe Armageddon that may be the 
event of to-morrow’s newspapers. If commerce have any ethical 
laws, they have at least been no barrier to this bartering of ironclads, 
cruisers and torpedo boats. The trade has been carried on for years 
without any qualms of conscience, and we as a nation are richer by 
over twenty-five millions sterling. In exchange for this sum our 
fellow-countrymen have built and fitted out for sea war-ships 
that may be found to-day in the navies of all the Powers, great and 
small, excepting only France and the United States and a few un- 
considered trifles in the game of the world’s politics, such as Uruguay, 
Paraguay, and Bulgaria. In not a few cases the ships which have 
been constructed by private firms have been superior, tonnage for 
tonnage, to the contemporary vessels intended for the British service. 
In excuse for this anomaly, it is urged that the conditions required 
of British ships are entirely different from those of any other 
country. lt is claimed that in British vessels there must be a 
large coal capacity, giving a wide radius of action independent of coal- 
ing stations. This plea may, however, be met by the rejoinder that 
no country possesses so many coaling stations, so widely distributed — 
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a British base of action and energy in every sea. The ships of 
almost every other country, when engaged at a distance from their 
native bases, would have nowhere to turn for coal. If, therefore there 
is any foundation for the belief that great coal-carrying capacity 
is a necessity for British war-ships, is not that necessity as great for 
our naval competitors? Cruisers for foreign navies have, however, 
been recently constructed in this country which have not been inferior 
even in the matter of the storage of large reserves of coal, and which 
have also been superior in speed, protection and armament to any 
vessels of equivalent displacement, the handiwork of our Royal 
Dockyards, with their twenty thousand skilled mechanics, working 
only eight hours a day, and large staffs of highly trained naval 
architects and constructors. 

Now that the engineering dispute has terminated, thousands of 
British workmen are busily engaged in the various private yards 
constructing and fitting out war-ships for foreign Powers. For 
Japan alone eight battle-ships and cruisers, and eight torpedo-boat 
destroyers are being built. There is also a coast-defence ship for 
Norway, besides two cruisers each for China and Chili, and one 
cruiser each for Portugal and Brazil, while four torpedo-boats for 
Austria are approaching completion, and the German navy will 
shortly be stronger by the addition of a British-built, swift and 
deadly torpedo-boat destroyer. These are the principal vessels for 
alien Powers that are now being built in this country, and orders for 
further augmentations of foreign fleets have been booked, so that 
there is no probability of this bartering of ironclads and cruisers 
ceasing for want of encouragement. Every few weeks some ‘blend 
between a fort and a kitchen range,’ to use a phrase that deserves to 
become classic, is launched from one of the many ship-building 
yards or leaves our shores for the home of its purchaser. Such 
occurrences attract little attention, though they might often cause 
uneasiness were their significance recognised. A fortnight ago a 
cruiser was launched at Elswick that promises when complete to be 
remarkable in every respect. With a displacement of 4,300 tons 
less than that of the unfortunate British cruiser Powerful, protected 
by heavy Harveyed armour with a maximum thickness of 14 inches, 
this new Japanese cruiser, Asama, has a broadside fire of 1,775 lb., 
compared with the fire of the Powerful of 1,472 lb. ; and, moreover, 
she has a coal-storage capacity that will give her a radius of action 
of 10,000 knots. Such a ship, a battle-ship in all but name, is, of 
course, an experiment ; but so also is the Powerful ; and after the 
latter cruiser’s recent voyage to Hongkong the presumption of 
success as a swift fighting machine is in favour of this latest product 
of our private yards. 

Sir William Armstrong has made it his boast that the cruiser 
Buenos Avvres, constructed for the Argentine Republic, has-no equal 
among all the cruisers of the British Navy. What vessel again 
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have we to equal, far less to excel, the Chilian cruiser Blanco 
Encalado, or the Chinese cruiser Hai Chi, both British-built 
ships? These vessels may be compared with the British cruisers of 
the Astrea class, of practically the same displacement, and the 
results are as follows :— 


Chinese Chilian British 


Argentine 
Republic 


ceiniienaiiesibadaaeain = 


4, 300 tons 4,4 20 tons 4,360 tons 
The same The same The same 


| Displacement | 4,500 tons 

Steel sheathed 
and cop- 
pered, two 
screws, two 
funnels,two 
military 
masts 

| Length . . 396 ft. 


396 ft. 370 ft. 320 ft. 
| Beam . — -» Soh 


46 , 8in.| 46 ,, 6in. 49 ,, Gin. 


Indicated 

horse-power | 13,000 = 
knots; un- 
der forced 
draught, 24 
knots 


Guaranteed | 11,000 = 21-7 | 7,000 = 18 
speed, 24 knots; un- knots; un- 
knots der forced der forced 

draught, draught, 20 
22-7 knots knots 








Protection :—* 
Steel deck. | 1°5-in. to 5-in. 1-7 to 4°5-in. 1 to 2-inch 
Coamings 
round en- 
gine hatches 
S-in, 





Conning 
tower . | 6-in.ofarmour 


a 
o-In, 
Gun shields | 4:5-in. armour 


Mean draught | 18 » BuWal Be Va 19 ,, 


rmament :— 
2-8-in. — _ 
4-6-in. | 10-6-in. | 2-6-in. 
Quick-firers 6-4°7-in. 8-4°7-in. 
4-6-pounder — 8—6-pounder 
(10-3 ,,  12-3-pounder| 12-3-pounder | 1-3 __,, 
— 12-1 » _ 





Breech- 
loaders . 2-8-in. 2-8-in. 
Maxim guns ’ 4-37-milli- -= 
metre, 6 
rifle cali- 
Torpedo- bre 
tubes ,| £ 5 i + 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


4 machine 
guns 
1 boat gun 
Coal capacity | 1,000 tons 1,000 tons 400 tons (1,000 


tons on an 

emergency) 

The boast cannot be controverted that the British Navy has no 
vessel to equal, size for size, these British-built cruisers of the 
Argentine, Chinese and Chilian navies ; they are superior in speed, 
in protection, in armament, and even in coal capacity. 
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It is not only cruisers which have been built in this country for 
foreign Powers. Some of the most powerful battle-ships afloat have 
been fathered by British yards. The Japanese ironclad Yashima, 
and the sister vessel Fujz, built at Elswick and Blackwall respectively, 
may be compared with the contemporary British battle-ship Renown, 
and this comparison is decidedly not to the advantage of the Renown, 
the most expensive armoured vessel of her size in the whole British 
fleet, if not in the world. The Yashima has a displacement of 12,450 
tons, being 100 tons more than the Renown. The two ships are of 
approximately the same speed, but the Renown can carry considerably 
more coal than her Japanese rival. In most other points the Yashima 
is superior as a fighting machine to the Renown, as the following 
figures illustrate : 

Protection 
Renown Yashima 

Protective Deck . ‘ . 2to83 inches 2°5 inches 
Partial Harveyed belt - 6 to 8 inches; cross 14 to 18 inches; 

bulkheads 6 to above belt over 

10 inches battery 4 inches 
Barbettes . ° ; - 10 inches 14 inches 
Casemates . ‘ 6 maindeck, 2 to 6-inch guns pro- 

6 inches ; 4 upper tected 

deck, 4 inches 
Conning Tower . ° 10 inches 14 inches 


Armament 


Renown Yashima 


Breechloaders . . - 40-inch 4-12-inch 
Quickfirers : . 10-6-inch 10-6-inch 
8-12-pounders 
12-3-pounders 24-3-pounders 
Boat guns , ° ° .  2-12-pounders 
Maxims. . ° . 845-inch 
Torpedo tubes . ‘ gs 5 


It will be noted that while the Renown mounts 10-inch breech- 
loaders only, the Yashima is provided with 12-inch breechloaders, 
the same guns that form the principal armament of the British levia- 
thans of the Majestic type, which have a larger displacement by 2,450 
tons than the two Japanese ironclads, 

This trade in British war-ships has reached such dimensions that 
no one can be ignorant of its existence. But though the traffic in 
navy vessels is common knowledge, even the residents in the great- 
shipbuilding districts of the North do not realise the extent to 
which British capital, brain, bone and muscle have assisted foreign 
Powers in their efforts to strengthen their naval forces. The trade 
is carried on not merely with the South American Republics in their 
sporadic naval fits, but with practically every country in the world. 
The following details will indicate the number and character of the 
war-ships which have been designed, built, armed and fitted out in 
this country :— 
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Argentine Republic.—2 battle-ships, 3 coast-defence ironclads, 
3 cruisers, 2 gun-vessels, 2 torpedo gun-vessels, 5 gunboats, 3 
destroyers, 22 torpedo-boats= 30,053 tons. 

Austria-~-Hungary.—2 torpedo cruisers, 1 torpedo gun-vessel, 3 
first-class and 26 second-class torpedo-boats=4,912 tons. 

Brazil_—2 battle-ships, 2 coast-defence ironclads, 2 protected 
cruisers, 2 torpedo gun-vessels, 14 torpedo-boats = 19,465 tons. 

Chili.—2 battle-ships, 1 armoured cruiser, 3 protected cruisers, 
1 gunboat, 3 torpedo gunboats, 4 destroyers, 18 torpedo-boats= 
33,965 tons. 

China.—2 protected cruisers, 5 gunboats= 10,620 tons. 

Denmark.—1 cruiser, 18 torpedo-boats = 1,284 tons. 

Germany.—3 armoured cruisers, 1 torpedo gun-vessel, 5 torpedo- 
boats = 26,271 tons. 

Greece.—1 battle-ship, 3 cruisers, 11 gunboats, 8 torpedo-boats= 
9,906 tons. 

Haiti.—1 gun-vessel=950 tons. 

Holland.—1 battle-ship, 4 coast-defence ironclads, 3 gun-vessels, 
3 gunboats, 10 torpedo-boats= 13,096 tons. 

Italy.—1 battle-ship, 3 cruisers, 40 torpedo-boats= 13,000 tons. 

Japan.—4 battle-ships, 4 armoured cruisers, 7 protected cruisers, 
1 cruiser, 1 torpedo gun-vessel, 5 destroyers, 8 gunboats=97,505 
tons. 

Liberia.—1 gunboat= 150 tons. 

Mexico.—2 gunboats=850 tons. 

Norway.—2 coast-defence ironclads, 1 torpedo gun vessel= 6,840 
tons. 

Peru.—1 cruiser=420 tons. 

Portugal.—1 battle-ship, 6 cruisers, 12 gunboats, 3 river gunboats, 
4 torpedo-boats= 21,016 tons. 

Roumania.—1 cruiser, 1 gunboat, 2 torpedo-boats, 6 coastguard 
vessels = 2,275 tons. 

Russia.—1 coast-defence ironclad, 2 gunboats, 1 destroyer, 3 
torpedo-boats = 4,600 tons. 

San Domingo.— 3 gun-vessels= 1,800 tons. 

Siam.—1 cruiser, 1 gunboat= 2,778 tons. 

Spain.—2 battle-ships, 3 protected cruisers, 2 unprotected cruisers, 
1 torpedo gun-vessel, 4 torpedo-boat destroyers, 9 torpedo-boats, 22 
gunboats=31,621 tons. 

Sweden.—3 torpedo-boats= 110 tons. 

Turkey.—8 battle-ships, 3 cruisers, 3 torpedo-boats, 3 gun-vessels 
=46,328 tons. 


This is a very bald statement in detail of the significant fact 
that British shipbuilding yards have constructed for foreign navies 


war-ships with an aggregate displacement of 377,815 tons, equal to 
Vou, XLITI—No. 254 PP 
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about a quarter of the whole British navy, even if we include all the 
British vessels of doubtful efficiency, such as the ironclads armed 
with muzzle-loading guns, the old torpedo-boats of slow speed, and 
other vessels which are little more than despatch-boats for use in 
times of unruffled peace. At first sight such a trade in war-ships as 
is here revealed, such an open exchange of the best floating engines 
of war for foreign money, irrespective of the attitude of the buyer 
towards Great Britain, appears to be an outrage on all accepted ideas 
of patriotism. British shipbuilders have, however, a ready answer. 
‘If we did not build these ships,’ say the shipbuilders, ‘ they would 
be supplied by French, Italian, or American firms, which are already 
our severe competitors. Moreover, by accepting these foreign con- 
tracts we are able to keep whole armies of workmen employed at 
good wages, and can afford to purchase great quantities of machinery 
and contribute in various ways to the prosperity of our country. 
When war breaks out, it will be for the Admiralty to say to us that 
none of the work we are doing for this or that Power must be 
delivered ; that the ships we have nearly completed will be purchased 
for the British navy; and that we shall henceforth be required to go 
on building war-ships for our own country’s defence. The Admiralty 
might also add that the shipbuilding yards at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
on the Clyde, at Birkenhead and at Barrow will be required for the 
repair of any ship which gets disabled.’ 

This is the reply of the British shipbuilders to those who question 
the wisdom of assisting other countries, and possible allies of enemies, 
to build up great navies and thus endanger British supremacy on 
the seas. 

The rejoinder suggests the question how far commercial con- 
siderations should outweigh pure patriotism when an enemy or 
possible enemy, such as Russia or Germany, sends over orders, as both 
these countries have done quite recently, for those marvellous, 
devilishly destructive torpedo-boat destroyers, which no other 
builders in the world have yet equalled, far less excelled. It is no 
strain on the imagination to picture a situation in Europe when 
these same destroyers, in the employ of an enemy, might seek to 
wreck the product of the same brain and bone and muscle, which 
has happened to become the property of the British Government. 
Whatever alliances Great Britain may or may not make in future 
years, it is certain that in the next great naval war, British-built 
ships will be pitted against British-built ships, and our national 
safety may be endangered by the warlike instruments made by our 
fellow countrymen. Such an event is more suggestive of an operatic 
situation of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s creation than the deliberate acts of 
@ great nation, but fact was ever stranger than fiction. 

There are great possibilities in the’ race for naval supremacy on 
which the Great Powers have embarked. Recently the statement 
has been made that the Brazilian Government has sold two battle- 
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ships and a cruiser that are being built in this country and in 
France to its order. To whom they have been sold is a secret 
between the Brazilian Government and its customer. The United 
States and Spain have bought other vessels. Lord Beaconsfield 
supplied a precedent for such bartering in war-vessels, when in 
1878 he purchased from Turkey the two coast-defence ironclads 
which still figure in the Navy List under the respective names of 
Belleisle and Orion. In view of these latest deals in war material, who 
can say that in the event of the relations between Great Britain and 
some other Power or Powers becoming strained, the whole situation 
may not be complicated by the transference from the navy of some 
minor Power to the enemy of two or three or even more of the iron- 
clads or cruisers that have been built in British yards? It may be 
that such bargaining would upset all the careful calculations of the 
Admiralty, and place this country at a disadvantage. 

But perhaps as strange as this assistance in arming the world 
against ourselves, is the policy of recent years of the British naval 
authorities of lending officers and men to foreign countries—our 
enemies if we accept the dictum that who is not for us is against us. 
British shipbuilders construct and fit out ships for these possible foes 
and the British Admiralty grants to officers on the active list per- 
mission to train the foreign officers and seamen in all the mysteries 
and intricacies that surround a war-ship as an effective weapon of 
offence and defence. Such service has been rendered to China and 
Japan and most of the South American Republics. At present the 
officers who are reorganising the Chinese naval forces, after the 
crushing defeat received from Japan, are English officers, with 
Captain Dundas at their head. The policy of good-natured assistance 
has quite lately been still further extended, and there are now seven 
young foreign naval officers serving in her Majesty’s ships, learning 
all that can be learnt of the largest and—if the ‘ Truth about the 
Navy’ can ever be found at the bottom of the abnormally deep well 
where it lies hidden—probably also the most efficient navy in the 
world. In various ships belonging to the Mediterranean Squadron 
and in H.M.S. Powerful now serving in Chinese waters are six lieu- 
tenants of the Chilian Navy, while the Crown Prince of Siam is a 
midshipman in H.M.S. Ramillies, enjoying the same advantages as 
any British-born aspirant to an admiral’s flag. Albion may be ‘ per- 
fidious,’ but at least she gives a most liberal interpretation of the 
courtesies due from one nation to another, and does not permit mere 
questions of national policy to rob her of Napoleon’s gibe, that the 
British are a nation of shopkeepers. It is not easy to suggest any 
alternative course, but the results of the present policy are surprising, 
if they be not an actual menace to our national security. 


ARCHIBALD S. Hurp. 
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WHY ‘VEGETARIAN’? 


ON two or three occasions at least during the last twenty years 
I have been permitted by the editor to offer in the pages of this 
Review some remarks, the result of much observation, experiment, 
and thought, relating to the elements of human food and to the modes 
of preparing it for use. In doing soI have called attertion to the 
importance of rightly selecting different kinds of diet appropriate to 
the many and varied conditions affecting the consumer. Thus, diet 
has to be considered first in regard to its fitness for different periods 
of life: for that of infancy ; for that of growth to manhood; during 
middle life and oldage. Secondly, it must be appropriate sometimes 
to the demands of a career involving considerable physical activity ; 
or to those of one in which the occupation is largely intellectual, 1.¢. 
activity of the brain. Thirdly, it may have to be adapted to the 
requirements of an easy-going existence, in which little energy is 
demanded and little is expended in any pursuit. Lastly, all these 
conditions are considerably modified by the climate and temperature 
of the country which the individual inhabits. 

In each of these categories, it must be obvious to most persons 
that much modification of diet may be required in order to secure as 
far as possible the enjoyment of unimpaired health and also reason- 
able expectations of attaining a fair longevity. In discoursing on 
this subject it has often appeared desirable to point out, especially to 
those who belong to the third group, and also to some extent to 
many of the second, that their chief risks of impaired health from 
dietetic error arise from too freely consuming the flesh of animals, 
together with that nutritious liquid secretion, milk, which these s0 
largely produce. Further, that such persons might gain much by 
adopting what is usually understood as a lighter diet, viz. of fish, 
birds, cereals, vegetables, and fruit. One of the results of this advice, 
somewhat emphasised as it has been because of its undoubted im- 
portance to many, was that I found myself often quoted, and not 
infrequently with approval, by avowed ‘ vegetarian’ authorities in 
speech or print: a notice which has been naturally gratifying, 
although scarcely, as it appeared to me, wholly merited from the 
‘ vegetarian ’ point of view. 
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During the last year, however, such notices have taken a new 
form, and several quotations have been lately forwarded to me from 
‘vegetarian’ prints in which I am distinctly regarded as a vegetarian 
or as recommending the practice so designated—whatever it may 
enjoin or preclude, of which more hereafter—and also as asserting 
that ‘animal food is wholly unnecessary’ for the support of man. 
Under these circumstances I cannot remain silent. I feel that a clear 
statement on my part has become necessary in relation to the subject 
of food or diet, since, during a period of more than forty years of pro- 
fessional activity, I have never failed to teach its supreme importance 
in relation to the preservation of health; and this, notwithstanding 
a career devoted for the most part to that exacting and engrossing 
pursuit, the practice of operative surgery. So much for the personal 
statement, perhaps already too long. 

In offering a sketch of the sources from which it is necessary or 
desirable that man should seek his food, a brief summary of the pur- 
pose it has to accomplish in the economy of the body is first naturally 
demanded. 

This purpose may be regarded as threefold: to repair the daily 
waste of the body itself, a necessary consequence of life and its 
activity ; to maintain its natural heat, always in our climate a tem- 
perature many degrees above that of the surrounding media, whether 
earth, air, or water ; lastly to provide the means of supplying energy 
to support an active existence. 

To this end, fresh elements, similar to those of which the body is 
composed, must be furnished in such form and proportions as to 
repair its loss. Additional elements must be supplied, by the oxida- 
tion of which more heat and energy are produced in proportion to 
the demand. All these are only to be obtained through digestion, 
and must be acquired in response to the instinctive demands of 
hunger and thirst. 

These elements are regarded as divisible into four distinct classes, 
as follows : 

(1) The Proteids. This group contains an essential element for 
renewing the tissues of the body, named protein, without which life 
is impossible, since starvation must take place unless a sufficient 
quantity is supplied by food. It is for the most part a definite 
compound of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen with nitrogen, often 
associated with a little sulphur and phosphorus. Slightly varying 
according to the sources from which it is derived, it is spoken of as 
forming the class of proteids.'! They form a large proportion of the 
flesh and other parts of all animals used as food by man, and are 
found in many products of the vegetable kingdom ; from which two 
sources the body can alone be supplied. The proteid element which 
abounds in lean meats, the muscle of animals, is known as ‘ myosin ;’ 


* Some authors speak of these essentially nitrogenous compounds as ‘ albuminates.’ 
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in the blood and other parts as ‘fibrin’; it is also largely present in 
eggs as ‘albumen,’ and in milk as ‘casein,’ the nitrogenous con- 
stituent of cheese. There are, moreover, two nitrogen compounds 
allied to but not identical with proteids, viz. ‘ gelatin’ and ‘ chondrin,’ 
in bones and cartilage respectively. The proteid of wheat exists in 
smaller proportion known as ‘gluten;’ in leguminous seeds it is 
abundant as ‘legumin,’ almost identical with ‘ casein.’ 

(2) The hydro-carbons or fatty matters, carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen combined in certain proportions; necessary for nutrition, 
obtainable also from both animals and vegetables. 

(3) The carbo-hydrates, also carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, but 
in different proportions from those of the preceding class, not so 
absolutely essential to life as the proteids, although they are most 
desirable elements of food. They are largely furnished by the 
vegetable kingdom, consisting chiefly of the starches of all grain, 
roots, and tubers, with the sugars and the gums; also existing in 
human milk and in that of the lower animals, as milk-sugar or 
‘ lactose.’ 

(4) Lastly, certain products no less essential than the first class, 
all belonging solely to the inorganic or mineral kingdom: viz. water 
in large quantity, various salts of soda, lime, magnesia, potash, 
with traces of iron and other metals. All these must be present 
in the food supplied, and are so obtained from both animal and 
vegetable sources. 

The human body may thus be regarded as a complex and highly 
organised machine adapted to execute work of varied but specific 
kinds ; self-supplying by means of food, and automatically regenera- 
ting itself in order to maintain a condition of good repair. 

It has been already said that the elements of man’s food are 
obtained from both animal and vegetable sources, the chief of which 
shall be briefly mentioned. Among animals, he consumes the flesh 
of domestic quadrupeds, the ox, sheep, pig, goat, &c.; milk, butter, 
and cheese being derived from members of this group. Among wild 
animals, the various families of deer, with many varieties of ground 
and forest game both large and small, in different parts of the world ; 
then domestic poultry in great variety, with eggs in abundance, also 
wild fowl and winged game. Of fish there is an enormous and 
varied supply in almost every part of the globe; besides these, 
marine mammals, turtles, lobsters, crabs, oysters, ‘ shellfish,’ &c. 

The vegetable kingdom may be held to comprehend the cereals, 
namely wheat, oats, barley, maize, rice, &c., all the leguminous seeds, 
viz. lentils, peas, and beans in great variety, the various nuts and 
their oil, roots and tubers, starches in many forms, gums, sugars, and 
honey, green vegetables, herbs, and fruits in profusion. 

But there is a marked difference in the kind of provision afforded 
on comparing the products of the two kingdoms. While the vege- 
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table kingdom is conspicuous for the plenty and value of the carbo- 
hydrates produced, it will be seen that the proteids as well as the 
fats are not only less bountifully supplied, but exist in a form generally 
not so well adapted for man’s digestion as those which are obtained from 
the animal kingdom. The most valuable proteid of the vegetable king- 
dom, since it is easily assimilated by the human stomach, is furnished 
in moderate quantity by certain members of the cereal class, viz. 
‘gluten,’ and is consumed, for the most part here, in the form of 
wheaten bread. Next comes the extensive order of leguminous plants 
which, containing a very considerable amount of the proteid ‘legumin,’ 
furnish cheap and excellent food, although inferior to wheaten 
bread which contains less of the nitrogenous element. It is quite true 
that chemical analysis shows the presence of a larger proportion of that 
element, the legumin, in dried peas or lentils than is found in an equal 
weight of butcher’s meat, of its corresponding proteid. But, on theother 
hand, none of the former furnish a proteid in so digestible a form as that 
of beef or mutton ; many human stomachs failing to digest easily the 
leguminous product. From the flesh of animals man acquires their 
proteids readily ; and if he happen to be a delicate invalid unable to 
digest solid food, an infusion of the meat, together with some purée 
of the flesh, will yield valuable sustenance in an easily assimilated 
form. No such treatanent of the legumes will produce an equivalent ; 
and their special proteid, like ‘ casein’ or cheese its congener in milk, 
is then quite unsuitable. The lower animals, living on vegetables 
only, have stomachs and allied organs widely differing from our own, 
specially adapted to deal with vegetable foods and to convert them 
into flesh. Thus it is that oxen and sheep, exclusively vegetable 
feeders as they are, consuming only grass and a few roots, produce 
largely and rapidly the necessary proteids in the form of flesh, as 
man himself is wholly incapable of doing, and meat thus becomes to 
him a concentrated food of exceeding value, admirably adapted to his 
digestive system. The need for an abundant supply of easily 
digestible proteids to sustain the hard-working inhabitants of the 
British islands is obvious. And hence it is that almost all those who 
ordinarily classify themselves as ‘ vegetarians,’ a numerous body of 
earnest adherents to a rule which forbids them to eat flesh, are mostly 
compelled to consume not only milk, butter, and cheese, but also 
eggs,’ all of which are nevertheless choice foods from the animal 


? Relative to vegetarian diet ordinarily used, but especially by vegetarian athletes, 
the following passages may be cited in support of the text, from Best Food for Athletes, 
published with the sanction of the Vegetarian Federal Union, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, 1893: 

‘Vegetable nitrogen is got from peas, beans, lentils, dhal, macaroni, &c., and 
from eggs, milk, and cheese, which are common foods among ordinary vegetarians’ 
<p. 10). 

Deer diet advised for training is the following, and its success is recorded : 

‘ Breakfast : Oatmeal or hominy porridge and milk. Have the porridge made stiff 
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kingdom. In these the proteids are largely present, also fats in 
abundance and in forms better adapted to the human stomach than 











vegetable world.* 
It is most desirable, therefore, that an intelligible definition should 














‘ Vegetarian,’ a term which denotes the consumption of food obtained 
only from the vegetable kingdom, and can by no possibility be 
accurately, that is, honestly, used to include anything else. At any 
rate, it must before all things exclude the use of the specific proteids 
and fats which animals have produced in a concentrated form (milk) 
for the purpose of insuring a healthy, rapid, and generous growth for 
their offspring, when they are too young to eat any vegetable food, 
and could not digest it if they did. Inno single instance is the 
young of the mammals, to which order man belongs, capable of 
feeding on any vegetable product, whether natural or artificially 
blended, during infancy and early childhood. And when the 
mother’s milk is deficient or naturally ceases, that of the cow slightly 
modified, but containing animal proteids, fats, carbo-hydrates and 
salts, can alone maintain healthy condition and confer full growing 
power on the young and active animal. All forms of vegetable are 
non-digestible by the infantile organs and when given too early, 
as they not infrequently are, produce great disturbance, diarrhea, 
colic, and, by no means rarely, fatal results. Not until some teeth 
have appeared, is the child, as a rule, ready to make its first trial of 
vegetable food ; and, for the first year or even more of life, it will 
generally thrive better on wholesome milk than on any other food. 
Thus man is born into the world a consumer of animal food, and it 
is for the ‘ vegetarian’ to show cause for determining at what age, if 
at any, he should henceforth be compelled to restrict himself to a 
diet from the vegetable kingdom. 

In another form of abstention—viz. that from alcohol in all its 
























































































eat it cool with wholemeal bread and butter, and some Brazil or monkey nuts. No 
fluid. 

‘ Dinner: Macaroni,a green vegetable, and wholemeal bread. Plain milk pudding 
afterwards; or a thick vegetable stew made from pearl barley, lentils, onion, and 
potato. Eat cool with wholemeal bread, and finish up with some milky pudding; or, 
make a dinner of wholemeal bread, an ounce or two of nuts, a little cheese or an egg 
and some milky pudding. 


‘Tea: This may be porridge, like breakfast, or wholemeal bread and butter, a few 
nuts, some fruit and cup of cocoa’ (p. 11). 


An example given of vegetarian food adopted in racing by an athlete not said to 
be a vegetarian at other times : 

‘The invincible Shorland believes in feeding every 20 miles or so when undergoing 
the strain of long-distance racing; rice puddings, stewed fruits, raw eggs, marmalade, 
&c., disappearing as if by magic’ (p. 25). 

% Every egg contains a chicken ! that is, the entire material wherewith to make 


one ; and requires nothing to produce a living animal but a little rise of temperature, 
103° or 104° Fahr. either naturally or artificially applied. 
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are olive oil, cotton seed oil and various nut oils, the fats of the: 


be framed to indicate accurately the diet thus erroneously described as: 
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forms—which has been of great service, and might be far more 
largely extended, with incalculable advantage to the community, the 
practice is clear and defined. The ‘total abstainer’ means what he 
says, and does not take his daily or occasional glass of wine or beer, 
unless strongly advised by his doctor, and by no means always then. 
The term ‘ Vegetarian’ will assuredly soon cease to have a meaning, if 
clearly drawn definitions be not adopted to distinguish the man who 
consumes only products of the vegetable kingdom from the man who 
adds thereto the animal proteids and fats which exist richly in eggs, 
in milk and its derivatives. The two individuals support life on 
wholly different dietetic principles ; the latter being certainly a ‘ mixed 
feeder’ and not a vegetarian. It is no part of my duty to discover 
an appropriate definition ; but, in view of the present loose practice 
in regard to dietary, the terms ‘a vegetarian’ and simply ‘a flesh 
abstainer’ appear correctly to indicate respectively the two classes I 
have described. 

And here I may remark that there are individuals, a few perhaps, 
in this country, who are strictly vegetable-eaters ; while large popula- 
tions exist on little else in the tropics, where a small proportion of 
animal food only is consumed and that mostly fat. On the other 
hand, in northern latitudes little or nothing besides animal food is 
attainable, and a vegetarian diet, if procurable, would not sustain life in 
those regions. For climate is an important factor in relation to food. 
Man, wherever he exists, has to maintain his body at a constant tem- 
perature of at least 98° Fahr.; and it is obvious that an enormous 
difference must exist between the needs of the individual who lives 
near the equator with all surrounding objects at a constant temperature 
of 85° to 95°, and those of one who inhabits northern latitudes where 
it is continuously below the freezing-point 32°, often to the extent of 
many degrees. In each case the temperature of the body must be 
maintained at 98° or a little more, or man will cease to exist. In the 
large and populous zone we inhabit, which forms so extensive a portion 
of Europe, Asia, South Africa, America, and Australasia, and is known 
as ‘ The Temperate Zone,’ there are very few persons indeed who can 
sustain their health and a fair amount of strength for many years on 
a strictly vegetable diet. I have met with a few, but a very few, 
individuals who have been able to assure me that they have long 
enjoyed continuous good health and strength upon a diet of bread, 
made solely from flour or meal of any kind and water, the best green 
vegetables, roots and fruits, avoiding all milk, butter, cheese, and 
eggs. Hence, it is only possible to regard man—considered as an 
inhabitant of the world at large, and manifesting as he does a strong 
and increasing impulse to explore and colonise in any part of the globe 
—as now naturally omnivorous: in other words possessed of a consti- 
tution which requires a mixed diet of animal and vegetable foods for 
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his well-being, in relative proportions varying according to tempera- 
ture and activity of life. 

This conclusion is not to be determined by inferences drawn from 
the nature of his teeth, which may perhaps offer some indications, 
but by no means any decisive evidence respecting the question; 
although the character of his stomach and intestinal canal strongly 
support the view here taken. In any case, anatomical evidence only 
indicates the results of a long course of development in the organs 
of a given animal, adapting it to the circumstances by which it has 
been surrounded, with the accommodations of structure which have 
enabled it to survive in its struggle for existence, to occupy a pro- 
minent place in the fauna of its country. The history of man’s 
passage through the stages of what is understood by civilisation 
indicates that he has gradually extended his resources in the matter 
of food, and has long been omnivorous to the extent which circum- 
stances have permitted. The present condition of his teeth and 
digestive organs as a whole is but the expression of what his 
environments and his energy through long ages of evolution have 
made him. 

In the same manner the great vegetable feeders have acquired 
special arrangements already referred to in the ‘ compound stomachs ;’ 
and some, like the rabbit for example, have an enormously large 
cecum which is utilised for the digestion of the bulky green food 
they consume ; while the corresponding organ in the human subject 
exists in little more than name, being merely a slight dilatation of 
the large intestine. 

In respect of teeth, stomach, and intestine, the human type 
closely corresponds with that which predominates among the various 
species of monkey ; the cecum being rather larger in monkeys than 
it isin man. Monkeys are often spoken of as living exclusively on 
vegetable diet, but this is very far from the truth. Moreover, the 
four genera of anthropoid apes which more nearly approach man than 
any other, viz. the gibbons, the orang-outang, gorilla, and chimpan- 
zee, in a state of nature obtain their sustenance from both animal 
and vegetable sources.‘ The numerous species of smaller monkeys, 
as well as the great baboons, all ranking lower in the scale of 
approach to man, live largely on insects and small lizards which 
abound in the African and South American forests; the baboons 
preying on eggs and young birds. The large anthropoids, just referred 
to, also eat eggs and birds as well as small mammals, whenever they 
can get them, in addition to the fruits and nuts which form the great 
staple of their diet. Their mode of life, largely spent on the branches 


* See Anthropoid Apes, by Robt. Hartmann, Professor Univ. Berlin. Translated 


as vol. liii. in ‘International Scientific Series’ (London: Kegan Paul & Co., 1885), 
pp. 227, 255. 
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and higher parts of lofty trees, affords them great facilities for ob- 
taining such food. 

Few people are aware that the large chimpanzee so popular and 
well known as ‘Sally,’ in the Zoological Gardens, was not infre- 
quently supplied with animal food, which she evidently consumed 
with great satisfaction. In has been observed also that the gorillas 
and chimpanzees in the Zoological Gardens at Berlin have a marked 
preference for animal food, of which they enjoy a small proportion. 
As above noticed, their organisation indicates that while they are 
certainly ‘mixed feeders ’-—that is, obtain their food from both the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms—they have been accustomed to con- 
sume a larger proportion of vegetable matter than is usually adopted 
by man. And lastly, having regard to the evidence which inquiries 
into pre-historic records of man’s life have revealed, as well as to our 
knowledge of his existence since, with what we have learned respect- 
ing the habits of savage tribes of recent date, it is impossible to doubt 
that his diet has long been a mixed one. Among the last-named 
class, we know that a certain quantity of animal food is always 
greatly prized as a welcome variation from the roots and fruits which 
must doubtless have largely contributed to sustain his daily life. 

At the same time, I do not doubt that more flesh is consumed by 
a large part of our existing population than is absolutely necessary or 
desirable. This is especially to be observed among those who possess 
ample means, and whose employments do not necessarily demand 
great muscular exertion, exposure in all weathers, and other causes 
of wear and tear to the animal tissues, Where exercise is very 
largely taken and manual labour is hard and prolonged, the con- 
centrated and easily digested proteids of flesh are the most valuable 
foods for man’s purpose. Where there is but little physical labour 
or activity, a smaller proportion is mostly advisable, and a better 
state of bodily health may be generally assured by selecting an 
animal food—fish, poultry and game, for example—less rich perhaps 
in proteids, and especially so in fat, than are beef or mutton, adding a 
considerable proportion of cereals and other products of vegetable origin. 
Theoretically, the vegetable-eater, pure and simple, can doubtless 
find in his dietary all the principles adapted for the growth and 
support of the body as well as for the production of heat and energy, 
provided that he selects vegetable growths that contain all the 
essential elements named ; but he should also possess that precious 
but somewhat rare endowment, an unimpaired and naturally strong 
digestion capable of assimilating enough to support a fair average 
amount of activity. His life should be largely spent in the pure 
open air of the country, and he should select certain proportions of 
wheaten bread, oatmeal, and dried lentils, peas, and beans, say with 
macaroni, as a change, for the staple of his diet chiefly to supply 
proteids, some carbo-hydrates and salts; moderate quantities of 
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potato, rice, sago, fruits, and vegetables as supplementary carbo- 
hydrates and salts ; and maize in the form of polenta, and olive oil 
with salads to furnish additional fats. In this way all the necessary 
elements are obtained and in due proportion, so that the total sum of 
food per diem is not too bulky, which a strict vegetarian diet is 
prone to become. 

No doubt, there is, as all observation in every department of 
natural history testifies, a great variety of results in comparing the 
individuals of any species, their wants, qualities, and endowments, «c. 
And no differences are greater in regard to such particulars than 
those which are manifested by man himself, the famous dictum not- 
withstanding, which declares his ‘ equality’ with his fellows ! whatever 
that may be taken to signify. And thus it may be admitted that 
some persons are stronger and more healthy who live very largely on 
vegetables, while there are many others for whom a proportion of 
animal food appears not merely to be desirable but absolutely 
necessary. 

The question of diet as modified for man in advancing years may 
appropriately come here. During the term of middle life, when his 
activity is at its maximum, food may be generous in quality and in 
quantity, corresponding, of course, to the nature of the force ex- 
pended. But in later stages of life highly nutritious animal food, 
especially when containing also much fatty matter, is for the most part 
very undesirable. When through age man’s natural powers fail, so 
that, no longer capable of walking three or four miles an hour, he 
finds two or two and a half in one hour suffice to exbaust his forces, 
he must lessen the supply of proteids and fats. The great error 
which friends usually commit is to urge him to take more nourish- 
ment to ‘keep up his strength.’ This, however, he is incapable of 
properly assimilating. And the consequence must be, unless an 
attack of indigestion forces him to change his course, that he gradu- 
ally becomes fat and heavy, all movements are laborious and even 
painful, through the increased weight he has to carry, and from 
diminution, by reason of encroaching fatty deposit, in the space 
which lungs and heart require for their never-ceasing movements. 
For elderly people in this very common condition perhaps the most 
injurious aliment which can be selected is milk, and precisely 
because it is a concentrated solution of animal proteids and fats. 
Eggs are similarly constituted, and for the same reason should 
only be taken in great moderation. The well-known combination 
of eggs and milk, animal basis of so much farinaceous cookery, 
popular in every domestic circle in the form of custard, rice 
pudding, &c., affords excellent support for the man in middle life 
who enjoys constant active exercise. It is, moreover, a form of nutri- 
ment adapted in the highest degree for growing young people ; but 
it is on that very account objectionable for those advanced in years, who 
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have long ceased to require materials adapted for increasing growth 
in association with habits of ceaseless activity such as those of young 
children, and want only to support life by easy digestion, and moderate 
daily exercise, but noting slight diminution of weight, the usual 
experience of the hale and healthy octogenarian. 

I observe that attempts have not seldom been made by some of 
the advocates of vegetarian diet to show that the flesh of domestic 
animals reared for food is a very costly product, as compared with 
that derived from the ordinary cereal and allied growths. At first 
sight this appears to be a reasonable conclusion ; but it will be found 
to be a mistaken one nevertheless if carefully examined. Thus 
poultry in very large quantity may be reared to a great extent on the 
offal of our fields, pastures, and kitchens for six months at least in the 
year. They are almost completely so provided for by the keen and 
frugal small landholding peasantry of France, at any rate until the 
brief final fattening process arrives for making the ‘chapon’ or 
‘poularde’ a picture for the show or the market—not for feathers, 
let it be said, as in this country, but for abundant flesh and small 
bone. Sheep and oxen pick up a large part of their livelihood on 
commons, downs, and in country lanes, and the manure thus deposited 
is a very valuable contribution to the growing crops. Moreover it is 
impossible to disguise the fact that owing to the naturally cold, damp 
climate and to the changeable weather of this country, the wheat 
crop is always a hazardous one; hence a very large proportion of that 
which we require for consumption has to be obtained from abroad. 
But we can grow grass in abundance almost everywhere and produce 
from it some of the best beef and mutton in the world, an immense 
store of concentrated nutriment for our population. And if we had 
not become, of late years particularly, deficient in enterprise and 
initiative in what have been deemed the minor branches of our 
national agriculture, not a pound of butter or of bacon, not a single 
fowl or egg, would have been imported.’ And it will still be our fault 
if we do not sooner or later regain the ability to supply abundantly 
our own population with these cardinal necessaries of life. 

There is still, as it appears to me, an important aspect of the 
‘ Vegetarian’ question, which may not be passed over without some 


5 The value of the following articles, all animal proteids and fats of the highest 
quality, imported for British consumption during the year 1896, the latest reported 
at present date, is thus stated :— 

£ 
Butter and margarine . ° . ‘ . 17,842,508 
Cheese . . e . ‘ ‘ ° - 4,900,428 
Eggs ° ° ° . . ° ° - 4,184,567 


The weight of bacon and hams (cost not given) during the same year was 6,008,938 
cwts., equalling 143 Ibs. per head of the entire population ; while the imported butter 
equalled nearly 8 lbs. ditto, and the eggs, in number, 39 per head. The Statesman’s 
Year Book (Macmillan 1897), pp. 84-6. 
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consideration. I refer to the fact that most of its followers appear 
to cherish a very natural aversion to become the occasion of death to 
any animal, especially for the purpose of food. Let me say that this 
amiable sentiment, inspired as it is by some of the best feelings of 
our nature, is one which I fully appreciate and respect. At the same 
time and not without a degree of reluctance, I venture to suggest that 
it is not merely an erroneous one, but is indeed the precise contrary 
of a true view after fairexamination of the facts presented. I hope 
we may find, to the relief of many kind hearts oppressed thereby, that 
there is no ground for self-reproach or remorse in regard of death 
thus caused. There are some also, I believe, who object on the same 
ground to the employment of skins for dress, as in the use of leather 
for gloves and boots, and of furs for winter costumes &c. 

It will doubtless be agreed on all hands that animal life is in 
itself a valuable and mostly enjoyable possession—even although 
death must be accepted as its inevitable termination in every instance— 
violent, that is, instantaneous, death being probably the most desir- 
able mode for the animal; accident, or wounds insufficient to kill at 
once, starvation, chronic disease, and slow decay of nature, the most 
to be dreaded as causing the greatest amount of suffering. Still, 
although incurring the risk of undergoing some of the evils described, 
to which man and the lower animals are alike exposed, life is almost 
universally accepted by the former as a precious heritage; and very 
rarely is it relinquished without infinite regret, or if threatened, with- 
out a severe struggle: ‘skin for skin, yea all that a man hath will he 
give for his life.’ Should any deny the accuracy of this view, I think it 
must be admitted that a severe and far-reaching indictment is thereby 
implicitly laid against that ordered government which animates and 
rules the entire universe, since it can scarcely be doubted that life on 
these conditions exists, or will exist during the fitting period of 
its history, throughout every portion of it which has come 
within the range of our observation. Regarding the globe on which 
we dwell, every portion of its surface, as well as the air itself and the 
water, is peopled with more or less intelligent beings and their germs, 
while all apparently vacant space therein is filled with teeming 
millions invisible to the naked eye. Indeed, the world we inhabit is 
nothing if not a very Cosmos of life ; an ordered epitome of animal 
and vegetable existence ; every individual member, however insigni- 
ficant in either kingdom, destined to die, and to exchange sooner or 
later its constituent elements from a specific career of activity in one, 
for a corresponding course in the other. But this is not merely true 
of the tiny speck of earth of which our little planet is composed, an 
infinitesimal point in the great universe. Surely the existence of like 
laws may be postulated as governing the evolution of all the celestial 
bodies of which we can take cognisance. How vast and far-reaching 
that great universe is, it is impossible even to describe or imagine. 
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Countless worlds and cosmic systems are now, thanks to modern 
astronomical appliances, to photography and to the spectroscope, 
within the reach not only of cognition but of exact chemical analysis. 

And this truth is so important, although but incidental to our 
subject, that I feel myself more than justified in adding the few lines 
necessary to establish my point. The last-named instrument, the 
spectroscope, enables the observer to determine and identify the 
presence or absence of its varied constituent elements in any part 
or portion of our own globe, whether those composing the structure 
of our bodies, the products of vegetable life, or the mineral and 
metallic elements which form the earth’s crust. These last-named 
are the sole source and origin of all that unconscious life, the 
vegetable growths, which, necessarily first existing, henceforth 
become invariably present and irrevocably associated with all more 
or less conscious, that is, animal life. Without referring to minor 
exceptional points not yet determined, it has been ascertained that 
all the heavenly bodies whose rays have yet reached this world and 
have been examined for the purpose by modern instruments, con- 
tain in a state of activity precisely the same constituent elements as 
those by which we ourselves exist and are surrounded. 

Is it then possible to conceive that the functions of such active 
agents can be other than those which they perform here? Is it 
conceivable—it is not to the mind of the scientific chemist—that 
the great agents Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen, Chlorine, &c., can 
co-exist with carbon, calcium, sodium, phosphorus, sulphur, &c., the 
metals and their congeners, without activity as a necessary con- 
sequence? Together they cannot be, without chemical change and 
ceaselessly varied results, in the presence of heat and moisture. 
It is impossible to resist a conclusion that the probability is 
enormous, indeed approaching nearly to certainty, that, the necessary 
factors of life being present and active throughout the entire universe, 
similar results in the production of life must follow. A vast portion, 
all the brilliant stars, are sources of heat and light and cannot fail 
to offer conditions for the existence of beings analogous to ourselves. 
Each star must be regarded as, like our own sun, the centre of a 
planetary system, more or less akin to our own. And when the 
appropriate temperature has arrived, the conditions suitable being 
present, it is not possible to doubt that life is called into existence. 
At all events, it is not possible to conceive of its non-existence in 
such circumstances. And that life must surely, in presence of all 
the conditions named, be more or less analogous to those we experi- 
ence here, yet doubtless with modifications vast and innumerable, of 
which our own history, revealed by geological research, has provided 
ample illustration ; since the materials and surroundings so closely 
correspond in all. Life—death—and ceaseless interchange of ele- 
ments! Life, then, is the object, as a postulate, of the Universe, 
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so far as man may be permitted, not to imagine or even to speculate, 
but to infer from the foregoing data. It is the product of the vast 
scheme. Is life to be regarded as a blessing? I dare to suggest 
but one answer. My reader shall supply his own. 

Grant then that conscious life is a boon to its possessors. The 
‘mixed feeder,’ in a civilised society, at all events, ought to be 
aware that he is not the mere occasion of death to animals, but is, 
on the other hand, promoting life by propagating them for the pur- 
pose of food, and that he may conscientiously feel pleasure in the 
fact that he plays a humble part in promoting the happiness of his 
fellow creatures by furthering the great scheme which has associated 
joy with life. For the breeding of animals of all kinds for human 
food confers life on millions of beings possessing considerable capacity 
for enjoyment in their own way, on the best conditions attainable ; 
conditions far superior in point of comfort, freedom from pain, acci- 
dent, &c., to those which govern the wild breeds inhabiting the prairie 
or the forest. Better conditions than those which affect and consti- 
tute the mean of human experience; for those organised by man, 
when he acts as a temporary vice-Providence to the beast, exclude 
as far as possible all suffering from famine, exposure, from prolonged 
disease and slow decay. He confers a brief life, perhaps, but one 
which is well protected, thanks to vigilant oversight of the flocks and 
herds. For it is the manifest interest of the proprietor to maintain 
a healthy and happy condition for every one of his creatures during 
the entire term of their existence. And when the last hour has 
arrived, which is happily unforeseen, unsuspected, without the anxiety 
or dread it often brings to man, the stroke of death is arranged to take 
place almost instantaneously and without pain. Or it should be so, 
for this can always be accomplished if ordinary care and skill be 
employed. It should become imperative on all those who confer life 
to insure absolute painlessness for the last moment. This is merely 
a question of police, should supervision be necessary, when the best 
method of accomplishing it has been determined. 

Finally, I think we are entitled to demand whether it is prudent 
or desirable to accept vegetarian limitations to man’s resources in 
relation to food in face of the world’s rapidly increasing populations. 
Flesh, as heretofore shown, is a most useful concentrated form of 
nutritious elements, easily portable in small compass, already cooked, 
and is easily digestible under many conditions, in which vegetable 
foods cannot be readily obtained, or are too bulky for transport or 
more difficult to cook than the former. Would any commander be 
justified in accepting the responsibility of chartering a large vessel 
freighted with passengers and crew for a three months’ voyage, with a 
commissariat solely supplied with vegetarian produce? Even with 
the additions of those animal foods, milk, butter, cheese, and eggs, 
which are so much used and so unwarrantably included under the 
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denomination of vegetables, it would be a rash proceeding. Still 
more the attempt to sustain an army in the field with similar rations. 
Or what travelling party having for its object to explore a tract in 
some unknown and possibly uninhabited country would be re- 
garded as sane who did not go well provided with extracts of meat 
and cases of concentrated animal foods as well as cereals and 
legumes? And why should man be required to reject altogether the 
entire animal life of the sea, where Nature affords bounteous supplies 
of wholesome food on every habitable shore? The limitation of our 
food resources is in no sense desirable, but on the contrary is at this 
stage of the world’s progress a flagrant anachronism. Man’s 
enormously increased travelling facilities tend to render him 
naturally more cosmopolitan, more versatile in his tastes, appetites, and 
capabilities, and he can only gain advantage from a widened experience 
of new foods from both kingdoms, which modern enterprise must in 
time develop. The very idea of restricting our resources and supplies 
is a step backwards—a distinct reversion to the rude and distant 
savagery of the past, a sign of decadence rather than of advance. 

Let us have all the world can be made to produce; it will yet 
yield new and useful, possibly even better, foods than those of the 
past to the scientific inquirer, be he animal-breeder, agriculturist, 
or gardener, and furnish additional proof that wisdom lies in accept- 
ing every form of wholesome food from whatever source, and without 
seeking to limit the bounty of Nature in any. 

Why, in the name of common sense—why should it be ‘ vege- 
tarian ’ only ? 

HENRY THOMPSON. 


Vor. XLITI—No, 254 
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PLACES AND THINGS OF INTEREST 
AND BEAUTY 


In taking stock of the changes witnessed during the present reign, 
the growth of a feeling of collective ownership in the more note- 
worthy features of the country, whether natural or of man’s creation, 
cannot be overlooked. While suggestions for nationalising the land 
have fallen stillborn, there has been a general drift of opinion tc- 
wards putting some conditions upon the use by the individual owner 
of land and things connected with land. The successful movement 
for the preservation of the commons of the country, the strong feeling 
in favour of footpaths and rights of way—a feeling to which parish 
and district councils have given emphatic expression—the develop- 
ment of the municipal regulations of towns, all point in the direction 
of limiting the power of the individual citizen to deal with his land 
in a manner injurious to his neighbours. This drift of opinion has 
been especially marked in the case both of beautiful tracts of country 
and of historic buildings and ancient monuments. The modern 
history of the New Forest is a notable instance of its action in relation 
to natural scenery. In the last century the forest was regarded as a 
nursery of navy timber. In the fifties and sixties it was treated as 
@ mere source of revenue ; and when the suggestion was first made 
that the country had some interest in the singular charm of its wood- 
lands and heaths, official hands were raised in holy horror. Yet in 
1877 the Legislature unanimously passed an Act which, though 
very defective in the machinery employed, distinctly recognised the 
paramount right of the nation to forbid the destruction of a beautiful 
and unique district. As other evidences of the same policy may be 
cited the introduction of Mr. Bryce’s Bill to secure the access of the 
public to Scotch mountains, and the widespread sympathy with its 
aims ; the defeat of repeated'attempts to drive railways through the 
lake district ; and the insertion in the Light Railways Act of last 
year of a provision for the protection of natural beauties of scenery. 
When we turn to buildings and memorials of early times, the strong 
set of opinion is equally obvious. Fifteen years ago Sir John Lubbock 
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and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre succeeded in passing an Act for the protection 
of ancient monuments. The class of monument contemplated by the 
Act is limited, and private owners can set its provisions at defiance. 
But it is an undoubted declaration of the desire of Parliament that 
the earliest trace of man’s occupation of our islands, whether written 
in earth or in stone, should be jealously guarded. There is, perhaps, 
still keener interest in buildings of the Middle Ages and of the not 
very old, but peculiarly English, architecture initiated by Wren. The 
Ancient Buildings’ Protection Society, though not infallible or always 
able to give effect to its views, has checked the passion for restoration 
which (in itself a most healthy reaction from the state of mind which 
held the Gothic style ‘ barbarous,’ and produced ‘elegant’ classical 
temples) bid fair to wipe out the history of most public structures 
and to cover the country with thin modern copies of ancient work. 
Parliament has refused to give its sanction to the injury of such 
places as the Charterhouse ; and though a Court of Law doomed to 
destruction Lady Dacre’s fascinating little hospital at Westminster, 
the Charity Commissioners, more sensitive to public opinion, declined 
to abolish its counterpart, the Trinity Almshouses at Mile End. Fifty 
years ago no one would have thought of the effect on the Hospital of 
St. Cross, Winchester, of the building of a new Master’s house. Within 
the last few months two or three proposals to that end, criticised on 
the ground of their interference with the beauty of the old pile, have 
been abandoned. And though opinions have differed, and may differ 
irreconcilably, upon the recent controversy between the Dean and 
Chapter of Peterborough and the Society of Antiquaries, the very 
existence of such a controversy in the forefront of the topics of the 
day shows the keen interest of the public in its historic buildings, 
and its determination to make that interest known. A society, 
known as the National Trust, has, indeed, been formed for the express 
purpose of acquiring and holding for the public places of interest 
and beauty. And—perhaps the most remarkable symptom we have 
noticed—the London County Council, the creation of to-day, the 
terror of all good Tories—has, with the general approval of Moderates 
and Progressives, applied to Parliament this Session for power to 
purchase buildings and places of historical or architectural interest, 
or to undertake the expense of their maintenance and management.' 

Yet strong as is the set of opinion in the direction we have 
indicated, the means of giving legal effect to it are slender. Not 
long since, the whole country rose in protest against the threatened 
destruction of the finest waterfall in the United Kingdom—the Falls 
of Foyers—a destruction deliberately designed by a private trading 
company for the purpose of supplying themselves with cheap water- 
power. There was no question of working any product of the 
particular neighbourhood ; the destruction of the Falls was not an 


? London County Council (Gener 1 Powers) Bill, cl. 47. 
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incident in the development of the surrounding country. The 
Falls were sought for the water-power they offered, and the 
engineering scheme for the use of that power deliberately contem- 
plated the diversion of the water and the abolition of the cascade. 
Such a proposal aroused just and wide-spread indignation. But the 
indignation was as powerless as it was strong and general. The only 
fragment of a weapon with which the British Aluminium Company 
could be fought was the power resting in the Inverness County 
Council to forbid the diversion of certain roads. In this manner the 
company might have been put to inconvenience, but, even so, they 
could not have been prevented from destroying the Falls, if they 
still chose to do so. The County Council refused to aid the public, 
the plans of the company were carried out in their integrity, and 
the Falls of Foyers have ceased to exist. Beside this glaring instance 
of the impotence of public opinion other examples pale. But the recent 
action of the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough furnishes, from one 
point of view, a parallel case. We have no desire to say a word upon 
the architectural problems which were presented by the condition of 
the West Front of the Cathedral. For our present purpose it is 
enough to point out that the Dean and Chapter occupied a position 
beyond legal control, and availed themselves without hesitation of the 
power they possessed. They may have been perfectly right, they 
may have been the saviours of the West Front against those who, with 
the best intentions, would have doomed it to destruction. But the 
power which has enabled them to take down and rebuild the north 
tower would have equally enabled them to take down the whole 
Front, and to replace it by a facade after the style of the South Ken- 
sington Museum or the Westminster Aquarium. Public opinion 
might have spoken in trumpet-tones, but if the Chapter chose to turn 
a deaf ear, it would have sounded in vain. 

Something no doubt has been done, even before the law. Under 
Sir John Lubbock’s Act of 1882 the owner of an ancient monument, 
of a certain limited class, may, by deed, constitute the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings its guardians. In such 
a case the Commissioners are directed to maintain the monument; 
they are to protect it from decay or injury, and may, if necessary, 
fence it round and cover it in. While the monument is in their 
custody not even the owner is at liberty to injure or deface it. 
For; the purposes of the Act, the word ‘owner’ includes persons 
entitled for life, corporate bodies, trustees of charities or for ecclesi- 
astical or collegiate purposes, corporations sole (such as rectors and 
vicars of benefices), and in certain cases persons entitled to long leases. 
A person entitled to an estate for life, who has also powers of sale 
(e.g. under the Settled Land Act, 1882), can bind not only himself 
but all succeeding owners, so that he can, by placing a monument in 
the care of the Commissioners, put it out of the power of his suc- 
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cessors to destroy it. These are very important provisions; for the 
majority of landowners possessed of ancient monuments are the last 
persons to desire their destruction. It is the exception to find a 
landowner of the mind of the late Mr. Drax, who first tried to build 
upon Cesar’s Camp at Wimbledon, and then, being prevented in this 
endeavour, deliberately levelled foss and vallum. The Act enables 
the well-disposed owner of a monument to prevent such freaks on the 
part of his successors, and also to guard against the less remote 
possibility that the monument may some day be sacrificed to a 
building scheme, or to a ruthless farmer and a careless agent. It is 
satisfactory to learn that many landowners have welcomed the power 
of putting their priceless possessions out of danger. There are in all 
seventy-four earthworks and stone monuments scheduled to the Act 
of 1882 and to the Orders in Council which supplement the Act, and 
of these no fewer than forty-one have been placed under the guardian- 
ship of the Commissioners during the fifteen years of the operation of 
the Act. 

There are other provisions of service to the public. The Commis- 
sioners may purchase monuments by agreement with the owners, and 
owners may give monuments to the Commission by deed or will.” 
There is a power to appoint inspectors of ancient monuments, 
and the public have a most learned inspector in the person of 
General Pitt-Rivers. Further, all persons, other than the owner, are 
forbidden, under pain of fine and imprisonment, to injure or deface 
any monument to which the Act applies, whether placed under the 
guardianship of the Commissioners or not. Thus, a farmer holding, 
as is usual, on a yearly agricultural tenancy is summarily punishable 
before a magistrate if he digs down a tumulus to make way for his 
plough, or breaks up a stone circle to metal his roads ;* and the yet 
more wanton aggression of the squatter or the mere ‘’Arry’ may be 
similarly visited. 

A nominal grant (for last year, and for the current financial years, 
100/.) is made by Parliament for the maintenance and protection of 
ancient monuments ; and the Treasury has fixed the annual remunera- 
tion of the inspector at 250]. General Pitt Rivers has recently, 
however, with perhaps a misplaced generosity, forborne to draw his 
salary. 

On the other hand, this usefui Act extends only to what are 
known generally as megalithic remains—dolmens, stone circles and 
avenues, tumuli,'and similar works. Not even the Roman Wall in 

? Neither of these powers has at present been exercised. 

* We are speaking of monuments scheduled to the Act or Orders in Council, or 
(being of a like character) placed under the guardianship of the Commissioners (see 
Sections 6 and 11 of the Act). It would seem possible to place a monument under 


the care of the Commissioners though it is not scheduled, but probably in practice 
any monument so treated would be scheduled, 
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Northumberland, or the Wall of Antoninus, which, running from the 
Clyde to the Forth, marks the northernmost limit of Roman occupa- 
tion, is within the protection of the Act; still less any medieval 
building, however rare, beautiful, or replete with historic associations. 
Curiously enough, in Ireland, legislation has gone considerably 
farther. Under the Act for the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
provision was made for churches and other ecclesiastical buildings 
which, having been vested by the Act in the Church Commissioners, 
appeared to that body to be ‘ruinous, or wholly disused as places of 
public worship and not suitable for restoration for that purpose,’ and 
yet ‘to be deserving of being maintained as national monuments by 
reason of their architectural character or antiquity.’ These buildings 
tie Church Commissioners were directed to transfer to the Com- 
missioners of Public Works in Ireland, ‘to be preserved as national 
monuments,’ with a suitable endowment for such maintenance.‘ 

Again, not only does the Ancient Monuments Act of 1882 give to 
the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland the same powers as 
those possessed by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works in 
Great Britain, but Ireland possesses a more recent Ancient Monu- 
ments Act of her own. By an Act of 1892,° the Irish Commissioners 
of Works may, at the request of the owner, accept the guardianship 
of ‘any ancient or medieval structure, erection, or monument,’ if 
they are of opinion that its preservation ‘ is a matter of public interest 
by reason of the historic, traditional or artistic interest attaching 
thereto.’ 

There is only one exception to the large class of buildings which 
may be thus placed in the care of the Commissioners. They may 
not take charge of a building which is used as a residence, except 
where the occupation is merely for the purpose of caretaking. Thus, 
if the Act were in force in England, Warwick Castle and Battle 
Abbey would be outside its scope, but Tintern Abbey, Raglan Castle, 
and Cowdray would be subject to its provisions, whereas, as legislation 
now stands, no English monument save megalithic remains can be 
placed in the guardianship of the State. 

The Irish Acts have not been allowed to remain a dead letter. 
As soon as the Act of 1892 was passed, the Commissioners of Public 
Works obtained reports from the Society of Antiquaries and other 
learned bodies, and with this assistance compiled a classified list 
(not pretending to be exhaustive) of ancient buildings and ruins; 
this list, with a sketch map, accompanies their published report for 
the year 1892-3.° They have actually assumed the care of more 


than two hundred national monuments, which may be thus classi- 
fied : 






* Irish Church Act, 1869 (32 & 33 Vict. c. 42), sect. 25. 
* Ancient Monuments’ Protection Act, 1892 (55 & 56 Vict. c. 46). 
* Public Works, Ireland, 61st Report, 1893 (C 7092). 
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Ruins of churches transferred under the Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment Act . ; ° . : ‘ ° ‘ ° . - 168 
Megalithic remains (within the scope of the Act of 1882") : - 2 
Ruins of castles and abbeys (within the scope of the Act of 1892) . 20 
213 


These valuable possessions the Commissioners protect by the simplest 
means available—by fencing against cattle, by the erection of 
buttresses, by the making good of walls, and by similar work. They 
act under the advice of representatives of the Royal Irish Academy 
and the Society of Antiquaries ; and (to use their own words) ‘the 
co-operation thus enjoyed by the Board affords a substantial guarantee 
that the work of preservation, which is their sole statutory duty, 
shall, without expanding into restoration, be carried out in harmony 
with the design and character of each monument.’ * 

Turning to the Commissioners’ finance, so far as can be gathered 
from the Blue Books, their account, on an average of the four financial 
years 1892-3 to 1895-6, may be thus stated : 

Income £ | Expenditure £ 
Grant from Parliament . . 88 Establishment expenses, 1.¢. 
Income from invested money ‘Salaries and _ travelling 
(part of endowment under “expenses of architects, 
Church Act) . : . 900 caretakers’ wages, incidents, 
Application of capital of en- &e.’ . ‘ ° ° . 450 
dowment (say) . ° . 282 | Works of maintenance . . 820 
1,270 | L270 


The original endowment out of the Irish Church Fund for the 
maintenance of ruined churches was 50,0001. 

From the preceding sketch of the law in Great Britain and 
Ireland it will be seen that, while in neither island is any compulsion 
exercised upon the owner of an ancient monument to preserve it, or 
to abstain from destroying it, public moneys have, to some slight 
extent, been applied in both countries to the preservation of ancient 
earth and stone works, and public guardianship provided for them, 
while in Ireland this guardianship has been extended to the ruins of 
medizval buildings. 

France has, however, gone far ahead of this country in her care 
for the possessions of beauty and interest bequeathed to her by the 
successive generations of her sons. Not only is a department of the 
State definitely charged with the guardianship of the great architec- 
tural treasures of the country as well as of prehistoric remains, but 
something like an authorised list of the buildings, ruins, and 
megalithic monuments more conspicuously worthy of preservation has 
been prepared, and, by the application of the principle of compulsory 


7 All the monuments scheduled to the Act and to a Supplemental Order in Council 
have been placed in the Commissioners’ care, whereas in England the proportion is 
comparatively small. 

* Report, 1896, C. 8239. 
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purchase, the means of preventing their destruction has been 
supplied. 

The movement for the preservation of historic monuments first 
took definite shape across the Channel so long ago as 1831; but the 
work is now governed by a Law of 1887, and is carried out by the 
Minister of Public Instruction and a special Commission of Historic 
Monuments. The Law ° of 1887 (which, to a large extent, confirms 
and authorises previous practice) provides that ‘all fixed objects 
(immeubles), the preservation of which from the point of view of 
history or of art is of national interest,’ shall be scheduled by the 
Minister of Public Instruction and the Fine Arts. Where the build- 
ing or other monument belongs to the State, its insertion in the 
official schedule is to be arranged with the Minister of the Bureau to 
which the monument belongs, and where to a department, commune, 
or public establishment, with the governing body and the Minister 
under whose authority such public establishment is placed. In case 
of disagreement in either instance, the question is determined by a 
decree of the President of the Republic. Where the monument belongs 
to a private person, his consent must be obtained to its insertion 
in the schedule. If, however, this consent is refused, the Minister 
of Public Instruction may purchase the monument compulsorily. 

The effect of the registration of a monument in this manner is to 
place it under the care of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Without his consent it may not be destroyed, restored, repaired, or 
altered ;'° nor may it be acquired for the public service, until the 
Minister has had an opportunity of offering his remarks upon the 
proposal. 

Similar rules apply to movable objects of national interest from 
the point of view of history or art, when they belong to the State or 
to public bodies (établissements publiques), but not when they are in 
private ownership. Articles of this kind, when registered, become 
inalienable, and may not be restored or repaired without the consent 
of the Minister for Public Instruction. 

Wherever, in the course of excavations or other works, monuments, 
ruins, inscriptions, or other objects interesting archzologically, histori- 
cally, or artistically, are discovered, if they are on public lands, the 
Mayor of the Commune must take steps for their immediate preserva- 
tion, and report, through the Prefect, to the Minister of Public Instruc- 

® No. 17,739, dated the 30th of March, 1887, published in the Journal Offciel of 
the 31st of March, 1887. 

1 An order of the President in Council of 1889 gives some interesting details under 
this head. No new frescoes or new painted glass may be inserted in a registered 
monument, or old frescoes or glass restored, or any work executed for heating, lighting, 
or the supply of water. Buildings may not be erected abutting on the monument; 
and nothing may be done to enlarge, isolate, or even protect the monument, without 
official sanction. ‘The scope of such a law will be realised, when one mentions that 


Notre-Dame at Paris is among the registered monuments. (Journal Officiel, January 8, 
1889.) 
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tion. If they are on private land, the Mayor is similarly charged with 
the duty of calling the attention of the Minister to the discovery, and 
the Minister may proceed to a compulsory purchase. In this case, 
and generally in executing the law, the Minister is to act with the 
advice of the Commission of Historic Monuments. 

In Algeria and in all French possessions, where there is not 
already any special law on the subject, the Law of 1887 is made 
applicable, and the State reserves to itself all ‘objects of art or 
antiquity, buildings, mosaics, bas-reliefs, statues, vases, columns, 
inscriptions, not only on public lands, but on lands granted out.’ In 
other words, in no dependency of France can any national monument 
pass into private hands. 

The Commission of Historic Monuments, which advises the 
Minister in the discharge of his somewhat delicate duties, was, in its 
present form, established by a Presidential Decree in 1889. Its 
objects are defined to be: 

(1) To prepare alist of monuments and objects having an historic 
and artistic interest. 

(2) To advise which of them require restoration. 

(3) To examine all proposals for restoration. 

(4) To recommend to the Minister for Public Instruction, how the 
moneys voted by the Legislature for the preservation of registered 
monuments shall be allocated. 

The Commission is to consist of ex-officio members and members 
nominated by the Minister of Public Instruction. The ex-officio 
members comprise the Directors of Fine Arts, of Civil Buildings and 
National Palaces, of Worship, and of National Museums, the Prefects 
of the Seine and of Police, the Inspector General and the Controller 
of Works of Historic Monuments, the Director of the Hotel de Cluny, 
and the Conservator of the Museum of Comparative Sculpture. 

The nominated members are selected from lists of three sub- 
mitted to the Minister for Public Instruction by the Commission. 
The Minister is to be President, and the Director of Fine Arts Vice- 
president of the Commission. 

In preparing a register of monuments, the present Commission 
did not enter upon an untrodden path. The settlement of such a 
register was one of the earliest features of the movement, and in 
1879 a sub-committee, over which the eminent architect, M. Viollet 
le Duc, presided, finally settled a comprehensive and most interesting 
list. It comprises in all nearly 2,500 monuments, divided into three 
classes, styled (1) ancient, (2) middle age, renaissance and modern, 
and (3) megalithic.!' The first class consists of classical remains, and 
comprises such fragments as the well-known Tower of Augustus at 
La Turbie above Monte Carlo, the Amphitheatre at Fréjus, and the 


" See an Official Report by a Comimittee of the Chamber of Deputics on the 
Proposal for the Law of 1887. (No. 1501, Chambre des Députés, 1887.) 
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still more famous remains at Arles and Nismes. The second list 
contains churches, castles, houses, and other buildings, whether in 
ruins or still used. In it we find such well-known friends as the 
Cathedral of Notre-Dame, the Sainte-Chapelle, the Louvre, the 
Luxembourg, the Hétel des Invalides, the Hétel de Cluny, and the 
Tower of Saint-Jacques de la Boucherie, at Paris. 

The third list comprises ancient stone and earth works, cromlechs, 
dolmens, menhirs, stone circles and avenues, the only class which is 
the subject of legislation in England. 

It need hardly be said that the second list is by far the longest, 
numbering nearly 2,000, while the megalithic, as compared with the 
Roman monuments, are about as two to one. 

The schedule has been extended to Algiers and Tunis, where 
there are many Roman and many Moorish monuments, besides a 
few dolmens and cromlechs. 

This valuable register—which, however, is not to be considered 
exhaustive—was adopted by the Law of 1887, subject to certain 
provisions by which, within a limited time and in certain cases, 
the registration could be challenged by the owner or person in charge. 
In such a case, if the monument were on public property, the ulti- 
mate decision was left to the Council of State, and if in private hands, 
the Minister of Public Instruction was authorised to purchase com- 
pulsorily, and thus put an end to all question. 

One or two further details of the system may be mentioned. 
The owner of a building, ruin, or fragment of antiquity which has 
claims to be considered of national value may take the initiative 
in effecting its registration. On the other hand, the State does 
not necessarily take upon itself the whole charge of works for 
the maintenance of a registered monument. If the owner desires 
aid in such works, he must submit a scheme, showing how the 
necessary expenditure may be defrayed, and what other contributions 
can be obtained for the purpose. It is very important to note that 
the power reposed in the Minister of Education to protect a monu- 
ment applies to any monument which it is proposed to register, 
for a period of three months, or until the final decision as to regis- 
tration. This power of provisional protection is obviously of the 
highest value, as otherwise the country may be set at defiance by a 
cantankerous or grasping owner. 

It remains to indicate the extent to which in France the public 
purse has been laid under contribution for the preservation of the 
historic monuments of the country. No less than 80,000 francs, 
(3,200/.) was voted by the Chambers for this purpose when the 
subject first attracted notice in 1831.12 The yearly vote rose in no 


*? An Inspector General of Monuments-.was appointed in the same year. Thus 
France was more than fifty years in advance of this country in entering upon the 
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long time to 120,000, 200,000, and 600,000 frances, and in 1852, 
under Napoleon the Third, to 900,000 francs (36,000/.), while addi- 
tional sums were devoted to special works, such as those at the 
Church of Notre-Dame de Laon. In 1879 the ordinary vote 
exceeded 1,000,000 francs, or 40,000/., and in recent years it has 
averaged about 50,000/. In the United Kingdom, as we have 
seen, a niggardly grant of a few hundreds is all that has yet been 
obtained. 

Thus we see that in} every respect France offers a striking 
contrast to this country in her care for historic monuments. She 
spends money freely for their preservation; she charges a high 
Minister of State with their protection; she has a standing com- 
mission of experts to aid and advise the Minister; she possesses an 
official register of the more important of her treasures ; and she does not 
scruple to overrule the individual in the interests of the community, 
and to take possession, upon payment of compensation, of any 
monument which a private person may threaten with destruction or 
injury. 

It has been brought as a reproach against the French system 
that some ancient and interesting buildings have been restored in 
questionable taste and without due reverence for their architectural 
history. This may or may not be; such a criticism does not touch 
the principle which France has applied to the subject, but only the 
judgment and knowledge of particular Ministers or architects. 
Moreover, in England no such result is likely. For, in the first 
place, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would impose a constant 
check upon unnecessary expenditure; and, secondly, public opinion 
would at once make itself heard in Parliament and in the coun:ry 
against any unwise ‘restoration ;’ and no Minister or Commissioner 
would care to spend money in defiance of such opinion. But, on the 
other hand, were the French law in force here, it would not be 
possible for a private body, however old or learned, to pull down and 
rebuild at will an exceptional and beautiful example of ancient work 
in one of our public buildings, and the nation would not, as at 
present, remain in ignorance of the treasures it possesses until (as 
is too often the case) it is too late to save them. 

Other European countries have a machinery, more or less effective, 
for preserving their historic and artistic monuments. In Belgium a 
Royal Commission of Monuments was established by Royal Warrant 
in 1835, to protect the public buildings of the country, by advising 
the Government, and by controlling works of preservation on behalf 
the State; but there appears to be no power to protect historic 
monuments in private hands. 

In Austria a central Commission for the preservation of artistic 


consideration of this important question. In 1837 the first Historic Monuments 
Commission was appointed. 
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and historic monuments has existed for many years, and now works 
under the supervision of the Minister for Public Worship and In- 
struction.'"* This Commission has for its objects the preservation of 
(1) memorials of prehistoric times and ancient art ; (2) the architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting of the Middle Ages and modern times 
down to the end of the last century ; and (3) historical monuments 
of all kinds from the earliest time. The Commission works in con- 
junction with local societies and private persons throughout the 
Empire, and has large duties of supervision and advice. But there 
does not seem to be any power of interference with private owners, or 
of expropriation of historic or artistic monuments in private hands. 

In Switzerland, interest in national antiquities is of very recent 
growth. In 1880 a private society was established for the preserva- 
tion of historic monuments ; and in 1892 the Swiss Federal Council 
recognised the good work of the society by endowing its committee 
with the authority of a federal commission, and directing a yearly 
grant of 50,000 francs (2,000/.) to be expended by this Commission 
in the preservation and purchase of Swiss antiquities. A portion of 
the grant is used every year in aiding public bodies and private 
persons to restore monuments, the subsidy varying from a third to a 
half of the cost. In 1894 the sum provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment for this purpose on the estimate of the Commission was 9381. 

The Commission also surveys ancient monuments and prepares 
drawings of them on a large scale, and conducts excavations. It does 
not, however, appear to possess any power of compulsory purchase or 
of preventing injury to monuments by owners ; nor does it seem at 
present to have published any official register of memorable buildings 
and remains. It is said, however, that its efforts, strengthened by the 
moral support of a Government grant, have awakened an interest in 
the subject throughout the country. A separate Federal Commission 
was appointed in 1891 to preside over the Swiss National Museum of 
Historical and Art Antiquities, which was called into existence by the 
Council in that year, and the home of which is at Ziirich. A further 
grant is made annually for the purposes of this museum. 

In Scandinavia, also, the subject of national monuments has 
engaged attention. In Denmark 'a Royal Commission was appointed 
so long ago as 1807, and measures were taken for the enclosure and 
preservation of a large number of important historical monuments. 
In 1848 an inspector of monuments, subordinate to the Commission, 


18 Normative der K. K. Central-Commission zur Erforschung und Erhaltung der 
Kunst- und historischen-Denkmiiler. Zweite veriinderte Auflage. Wien, 1875. 

4 The collection of portable objects of antiquity is hardly within the scope of 
this article ; but it will be remembered that it is owing to the steps taken to attract 
to the custody of the State prehistoric fragments found throughout the country that 
it has been possible to exhibit in the Royal Museum of Antiquities at Copenhagen 
the famous arrangement of stone, bronze, and iron implements upon which such 
interesting speculations as to prehistoric man have been founded. 
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was appointed, and an annual sum voted for the purchase and 
restoration of monuments, and for researches and surveys in con- 
nection with them. At the same time a law was passed, directing 
that in all future grants of Crown property a clause should be in- 
serted in the deed of transfer providing for the due preservation of 
all tumuli, ruins, and other monuments on the lands granted; and 
this law has been from time to time brought to the notice of private 
persons, public corporations and local societies, with the suggestion 
that similar provision should be made in dealing with their properties. 
The Commission has also been instrumental in inducing the formation 
of local sub-commissions employing local inspectors, and since 1873 
has received a substantial grant from the Rigsdag for the expenses of 
preserving monuments. In 1895-6 this grant amounted to 1,585/. 
The Commission has also taken steps to mark the site of monuments 
on plans, to urge on schoolmasters and pastors the duty of preserving 
ancient monuments, to stimulate local authorities (through the 
Minister of Public Worship) to take measures, upon the appointment 
of any fresh incumbent, for the preservation of monuments in the 
parish, and to direct (through the General Director of Railways) that 
due precautions should be taken not to injure any monument during 
the construction of railways. 

In Norway, the body which is charged with the preservation of 
ancient monuments appears to be of purely private constitution, 
though it enjoys State recognition. It is authorised, for instance, to 
make investigations on State lands, and it receives an annual grant, 
which is applied partly in paying the salary of an inspector of 
monuments (Antikrer), and partly in defraying the cost of investiga- 
tions, of the maintenance of ancient buildings, and of the publication 
of illustrated works relating to antiquities. In these and other ways 
the State gives a moral support to the view that the ancient monu- 
ments of a country should be preserved for its benefit. 

Turning now to the Southern peninsulas, Italy and Spain—in 
Italy a system analogous to that of France appears to exist. The 
State has large powers of examining and cataloguing all objects of 
artistic or historic interest, and the sale of movable articles of the 
kind out of the country, without the consent of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, is strictly prohibited ; wherever such a sale is 
contemplated, the Minister may intervene and purchase. Excavations 
affecting antiquities must not be made without notice tothe Minister; 
and he may watch ‘the works, and even undertake their manage- 
ment. The destruction, spoliation, or defilement of manuscripts and 
other antiquities is punished with a fine. 

In Spain, a Commission of Historic and Artistic Monuments exists 
in every Province, and its expenses are provided for in the Budget of 


8 Report for 1894 of the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Norwegian 
Monuments. 
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the Province. It is composed of the corresponding members of the 
Academy of History and of the Academy of Fine Arts of San Fernando 
residing in or attached to the Province ; and its objects are to preserve 
historic and artistic monuments belonging to the State, to direct 
archeological investigations, to give an authoritative recognition to the 
antiquarian or artistic value of public monuments, and thus to pre- 
vent their ruin by improper restoration or otherwise, and to intervene 
in public works likely to bring to light objects of interest. The 
Commissions are also charged with the care of Museums of Art and 
Antiquities, and the purchase of objects to enrich them. Each Com- 
mission acts as the adviser of the Governor of the Province in relation 
to historic monuments, and all expenses undertaken by the Province 
in relation to research, works of preservation, and the maintenance of 
museums must have the approval of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion also acts in close alliance with the two Royal Academies, which 
are the Central Commissions for Historic and Artistic Monuments 
respectively, and certain expenses are provided for at the instance of 
the central bodies. A catalogue of all buildings of historic or artistic 
interest in the Province is prepared by the Commission, which also 
publishes papers on subjects of antiquarian interest. All local 
authorities are to assist the Commission, particularly watching over 
registered buildings, and collecting and forwarding to the Commission 
fragments of ancient objects accidentally discovered. It does not 
appear that either Provincial or Central Commission has any compul- 
sory power as against private owners ; but the official character of the 
Commissions, and the status and powers conferred upon them, must 
undoubtedly tend to awaken public opinion as to the importance of 
the monuments of the country and the propriety of preserving them.” 

Thus, we see that in nearly every country in Europe,” the State 
recognises emphatically that it is its duty to preserve the buildings 
and remains, whether megalithic, classical, or medisval, which 
embody its history and mark its progress in the arts. Great Britain 
alone is destitute of any official record of its possessions, and has 
confined its efforts to legislation of a very imperfect character in 
relation to one particular class of monuments—earthworks and 
megalithic remains. 

So far we have dealt with buildings and other works of man, but 
in America a similar movement has taken place in relation to the 
preservation of natural scenery. The ‘ reservation ’"—to use the word 
in favour across the Atlantic—by Act of Congress, in 1872, of the 

%* Reglamento de las Comisiones Provinciales de Monumentos Histéricos y 
Artisticos, approved by the Crown November 24, 1865: Madrid, 1876. When no 


other authority is cited the information as to foreign countries given in these pages 


has been obtained by the National Trust through the kind offices of the Foreign 
Office. 


7 It is said that even Russia has, since 1859, had a commission of a kind similar 
to those described. 
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marvellous district known as the Yellowstone National Park, 3,312 
square miles in area, is a fact familiar toall ofus. It is a remarkable 
instance of a characteristic too little seen in the councils of nations, 
that of foresight. To set aside, in a district which is probably 
peopled at the present moment to about the same extent as the High- 
lands of Scotland, a vast tract of country to be maintained in a state 
of nature—an asylum for the native fauna and a scene of unspoilt 
grandeur—for the benefit and enjoyment of distant ages, is an act 
which makes one hopeful of the future of democracy. But what has 
been done by the Federal authorities in relation to Yellowstone Park 
has been also done by more than one State Legislature within its own 
domain. Thus, the Fal)s of Niagara have been made the subject of a 
reservation by the State oi New York. By a special Act of the State 
Legislature, passed in 1883, commissioners were empowered to pur- 
chase compulsorily so much of the Falls as is in the State, with Goat 
Island and a sufficient fringe of shore to give control over the 
surroundings. This Act was passed upon a largely signed public 
petition, and the sum of nearly a million and a half of dollars 
(300,000/.) was voted for the purchase. On the 15th of July, 1885, the 
Reservation was opened to the public ;.and from that day tothe 30th 
of September, 1893, the State had advanced to the Commissioners 
125,000 dollars (25,000/.) for maintenance and 54,729 dollars (about 
10,9461.) for special improvements. On the other hand, the receipts 
from the use of the ‘ Inclined Railway ’ constructed by the Commis- 
sioners, and from other sources, amounted during the same period to 
54,470 dollars (10,894/.), leaving a net charge, in addition to the 
original purchase money, of 125,259 dollars (about 25,000/.). Apart 
from works which may be said to represent capital expenditure, and 
from the State grants, the receipts of the Commissioners in 1892-3 
amounted to about 11,000 dollars (2,200/.), and the expenses of main- 
tenance exceeded 20,000 dollars (4,000/.). Thus the State of New 
York protects this unique natural feature of the New World from 
degrading and disfiguring surroundings—one may even say from 
positive injury through the reckless abstraction of water—at an 
expense of about 1,800]. a year. By means of special grants the 
Commissioners have also bought up and removed objectionable 
buildings, and restored much of the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Falls to its natural condition. 

The example set by ‘the Empire State’ has been followed across 
the water. The province of Ontario has made the British side of the 
Falls public property also. Indeed, it is pleasant to learn that the 
first suggestion that the falls should be nationalised and saved from 
desecration was made by Lord Dufferin when Governor-General 
of Canada. 

At a meeting with the Lieutenant-Governor of the State of New 
York (the Hon. Lucius Robinson) in 1878, Lord Dufferin suggested 
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joint action on the part of the State and the Province to put down 
the growing abuses, which more and more every year marred the 
surroundings of the Falls, and vulgarised this stupendous manifesta- 
tion of the forces of nature. New York was the first to take active 
measures. For a time the Province of Ontario endeavoured to throw 
the work on the Government of the Dominion, and the Government 
of the Dominion held back. Finally, however, the Legislature of the 
Province took courage, and empowered Commissioners to take posses- 
sion of the British Falls and the river bank, and to form the ‘ Queen 
Victoria Niagara Falls Park ’—a fitting tribute to the Sovereign in 
the year of her Jubilee (1887). Since the first purchase a long 
additional stretch of river bank and one or two commanding heights 
have been placed under the care of the Commissioners, who now own 
in all 675 acres, for which they have paid 454,104 dollars, or 
90,821/.'"* The sum was provided by the issue of bonds guaranteed 
by the Province. The annual interest on these bonds is 24,227 
dollars (4,845/.), and the maintenance and regulation of the park and 
other lands of the Commissioners cost, in the year 1895, 14,339 dollars 
(2,867/.).!° Thus the total annual expenditure is about 7,700/. It 
seems a little unfortunate that the Commissioners, in order to make 
their undertaking pay its way, have felt obliged to authorise a firm 
of engineers to take a small portion of the water of the Falls for 
generating electric or pneumatic power, the rental paid varying from 
25,000 to 35,000 dollars (5,000/. to 7,000/.). They state, however, 
that this arrangement will have no appreciable effect on the Falls. 

Returning to the States, Massachusetts has also, within recent 
years, emphatically recognised the duty of preserving, for the public 
enjoyment, tracts of hill, woodland, and water. 

Six years ago, at the instance of the Appallachian Mountain Club of 
Boston, a movement arose for the rescue from private ownership, and 
eventual loss to the community, of ‘ beautiful and historical places 
and tracts of land within the Commonwealth ;’ and by an Act of the 
State Legislature a Board of Trustees was constituted for the 
purpose of acquiring and holding such lands. This body in its first 
report summed up the position in these words: 

Massachusetts, as a whole, is shamefully lacking in open spaces reserved ex- 
pressly for enjoyment by the public. The mountain tops of the interior, the cliffs 
and beaches of the seashore, and most of the intervening scenes of special beauty, 
are rapidly passing into the possession of private owners, who hold these places 
either for their own private pleasure or for the profit which may be reaped from 
fees collected from the public. Moreover, as population increases, the final 
destruction of the finest remaining bits of scenery goes on more and more rapidly. 


Thus the prospect for the future is in many ways a gloomy one, particularly upon 
the seashore and in the neighbourhood of Boston. 


8 Tenth Annual Report of the Commissioners for the Queen Victoria Niagara 
Falls Park, 1895 (Toronto : Warwick Bros, & Ruter, 193), p. 61. 
1” Tbid. 
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The Board accordingly amongst other steps instituted inquiries 
as to the exact provision of public open spaces, and called together 
the Park Commissioners and Park Committees of the Metropolitan 
District round Boston to discuss the possibility of concerted action. 
The result of this step was the formation of a Board of Metropolitan 
Park Commissioners to act for a considerable distance round the city, 
and the purchase by this Board of four tracts of land of great natural 
beauty, extending in all to 6,070 acres. The largest of these is the 
district known as the Blue Hills, situate some eight or nine miles 
from Boston, and comprising nearly 4,000 acres of land. It is 
described in one of the Reports of the Commission asa ‘chain of bold 
convex masses of rock and gravel, affording wide-spread panoramic 
prospects in all directions.’ It is essentially a woodland district, 
uninhabited, and untouched by the hand of tillage. Its higher 
ridges are within sight from Boston, and their hazy outline on the 
horizon has no doubt given rise to its name. On the opposite side, 
about four miles out, is another large reservation comprising (with a 
certain area previously acquired as a collecting ground for water) about 
3,000 acres, the Middlesex Fells, while the other acquisitions of the 
Commissioners comprise two finely wooded hollows, known as Stony 
Brook (460 acres) and Beaver Brook (58 acres). The Commissioners 
have moreover struck out lines of action as yet unknown in this country. 
They have recognised the great charm of river-bank and seaside, 
and have not only acquired a notable ravine on the Upper Charles 
(Hemlock Gorge), but have secured nearly the whole of the banks 
of the river for some distance above Boston, and a long stretch of sea- 
shore at Revere Beach. They have also planned, and to a large extent 
formed, ‘park-ways,’ to connect the great outlying woodlands in 
their charge with the Metropolitan Parks of Boston and the sur- 
rounding townships. These park-ways are broad boulevards with 
margins of grass, wood, and river. Thus, the Blue Hills are 
connected with the State House, in the very centre of Boston, by a 
way which passes from one park to another by grass and tree and water, 
with scarcely a break ; and Broadway Park is similarly linked to the 
Middlesex Fells. The Avenue Longchamps, leading to the Bois de 
Boulogne, suggests to us what may be done in this way. There are, 
in all, in the keeping of the Metropolitan Park Commissioners of 
Boston just 8,000 acres of open space, and this area, it must be re- 
membered, is to be added to numerous parks, gardens, and river- 
banks in the care of the Boston Corporation and of the surrounding 
local authorities. No less than 4,300,000 dollars (860,000/.) has 
been advanced by the State for the work of the Metropolitan Park 
Commission. It will be admitted that, so far as Boston is con- 


* The formation of some such ways was pressed upon the Charity Commissioners 
by the Open Space Societies, when the City Parochial Charities were in the melting- 
pot ; but the Charity Commission preferred to found Polytechnics. 

Vor. XLITI—No. 254 RR 
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cerned, the preservation of places of beauty has been undertaken in 
earnest and on a princely scale.”! 

The above sketch of what has been done in other countries to 
preserve places of interest and beauty brings into striking contrast 
the absence of any adequate provision on the subject at home. 
Almost alone} amongst European countries England has made no 
attempt to ascertain what historic monuments she possesses. No 
Minister of State is, as in France and elsewhere, responsible for the 
care of such monuments; no Historic Monuments Commission is in 
existence ; and, while other countries have spent money freely in the 
protection of places either of historic interest or of natural beauty, a 
few hundreds are all that have been spared for the purpose by the 
Imperial Parliament. While the United States and the compara- 
tively poor colony of Canada have interposed at great expense to save 
the Falls of Niagara from disfigurement, Great Britain allows its 
finest cascade to be destroyed without moving a finger. Public 
opinion is slowly awakening to the absurdity of this state of things, 
and to the deficiencies of our law and our State machinery to preserve 
our national possessions. The question is, in what direction may 
opinion act with the best prospects of success. 

Now it seems obvious that one of the first steps towards protecting 
our national treasures is to know what we have to protect. At present 
there appears to be no record, either official or unofficial, of the 
historic monuments of the country, save the catalogue (obviously 
incomplete) of megalithic remains scheduled to the Act and Orders 
in Council relating to Ancient Monuments. The country is studded 
with Archeological Societies, and no doubt most ruins and remains 
of any consequence have been the subject of these Societies’ Trans- 
actions. But, so far as the writer is aware, not even these Societies 
have compiled any official list of the monuments of interest within 
their respective districts. There are in England not only many 
castles, mostly dismantled and in ruins, illustrative of the feudal 
period, but also a wealth of mansions, still largely used for purposes of 
residence, of a somewhat later date and of peculiar beauty. To obtain 
anything like a general view of the extent of these charming features 
of an elder time one must dive into a series of county histories, 
guide-books, and other topographical works, and that often with 
anything but a satisfactory result. 

To still smaller specimens of old work, often of great charm and 
interest—cottages in villages and houses in town—there is probably 
no key or index of any kind. No doubt the large area to be covered 
were inquiry extended so far makes anything like a comprehensive 

21 Compare the preservation of Epping Forest, 5,600 acres, at a cost of 230,000/. 
For the purpose of the above remarks we have used the First. Annual Report of the 
Trustees of Public Reservations, dated January 1892, and the Reports of the 


Metropolitan Park Commission of January 1895 and January 1897, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts Public Documents, No. 48. 
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register a task of great labour and difficulty. But something might 
be done towards its achievement,” while certain sections of the field 
might be traversed with comparative ease. A distinguished Scottish 
antiquarian and lawyer has recently published a valuable pamphlet, 
urging the Government to undertake, through the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, an exact archwological survey of the United Kingdom.** 
Such a work would be invaluable. But judging from the rate of 
progress of the Ordnance Survey, and the elaborate character of the 
work to be done, it would seem desirable that in the meantime less 
detailed information should be arranged and made accessible. The 
step immediately called for seems to be the formation of a committee 
or commission of some authority, which should compile a register, 
not of course exhaustive, but reasonably full, of the earthworks, 
megalithic remains, ruins, and buildings of historic or architectural 
interest with which the country is so richly furnished. This register 
should eventually be made official, but the precise time at which the 
Government should be asked, by means of a Royal Commission or 
otherwise, to give its sanction to the compilation may be left for 
subsequent consideration. The National Trust might very suitably 
take the initiative in setting on foot the preparation of such a 
Register. 

The compilation of a similar register of places of natural beauty 
presents more difficulty ; but there is no reason why something like 
a general view of the more remarkable features of the Islands, their 
ownership and condition, should not be obtained. The local authorities 
now called into existence throughout the country would probably be 
able to give valuable aid in such a work. 

There are, however, other steps which may be taken part passu 
with the compilation of such registers. 

One of the measures most urgently called for is the extension of 
the Ancient Monuments Acts to medieval remains. Ireland has 
already obtained this benefit, and it is difficult to imagine any reason 
for preserving the national monuments of Ireland which does not 
equally apply to Great Britain. It is true that the expense of repair 
and maintenance is partly borne in Ireland by funds derived from the 
Irish Church. But it can hardly be suggested that the preservation 
of medieval remains in this island should be postponed till the dis- 
establishment of the Churches of England and Scotland. 

There is more difficulty when we come to the question of inhabited 
castles and mansions. These are not within the Irish Act. Never- 


22 An admirable commencement has been made in London by ‘ The Committee for 
the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London,’ of which Mr. C. R. Ashbee is the 
Chairman, The careful work of this Committee has lately been recognised by the 
London County Council, which has recorded its desire ‘ that a register or list be made 
of buildings of historic or architectural interest in London.’ 

*8 An Archeological Survey of the United Kingdom, by David Murray, LL.D., 
¥.S.A. (Glasgow : Jas. MacLehose & Sons, 1896). 
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theless, when it is remembered that legislation of the character we 
are considering is purely permissive and enabling, and that no 
building can be confided to the keeping of the Office of Works save 
with the consent both of the owner and of the Government, it is 
difficult to see why suitable arrangements should not be authorised 
even with regard to inhabited places. The Government might accept 
the guardianship, subject to a suitable endowment, to be provided 
either by the owner, or even perhaps, in certain cases, by special 
contributions from persons interested. This would seem a more 
reasonable procedure than that which was observed some few years 
since, after the fire of Warwick Castle, when the public were asked to 
rehabilitate a family seat which might have been sold and pulled 
down the day after the subscription list was closed. 

Nor is any good reason apparent why legislation similar to that 
embodied in the Ancient Monuments Act should not be extended to 
places of natural beauty. The owner of Snowdon, or of the Falls of 
Lodore, the possessor of some ancestral park or fragment of natural 
forest, might in many cases be willing to preserve the place of which 
he is proud and fond for the enjoyment of his descendants or suc- 
cessors in its time-honoured state, free from danger at the hands of 
spendthrift or money-grubber, and free from the still greater risk 
arising from the increased value of land for building purposes, and 
the consequent temptation to realise. By some such machinery as 
that afforded by the Ancient Monuments Act he could prevent the 
destruction of what he prized without losing its possession ; and, were 
such machinery adopted, it would be only right that property so put 
out of the building market should be rated at its agricultural value 
only, and valued for death duties with proper regard for the fetters 
imposed upon its use. 

It is probably in these directions that there is the best hope for 
legislation. But a strong case may also be made for preventing the 
destruction of valued spots at the mere will of the owner. Extensive 
purchases by the nation are out of question at present; and it would 
be a mistake to legislate in a way to invite owners to offer the nation 
the alternative of purchase or irremediable loss. But in exceptional 
cases—such a case as the Falls of Foyers or Stonehenge—it would 
not seem unreasonable that there should be vested in some high 
Minister of the Crown, such as the Home Secretary, the power of 
arresting destruction until Parliament should have had time to con- 
sider a proposal for depriving the owner, by purchase or otherwise, of 
his disastrous power. There is no danger of a lavish expenditure of 
public money through any such legislation; the strong economical 
bias of the Treasury would be an effectual preventive. Indeed, there 
is no reason why, in every case, the necessary expense should be 
thrown upon the taxpayers. Localities might well be called upon to 
make special sacrifices, and voluntary effort would often supplement 
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public funds.* The power of suspension, until a scheme could be 
digested and the force of public opinion gauged, would be an effective 
check upon wanton outrage, and a valuable aid in the endeavour to 
preserve the antiquities and natural features of the country. 

To recapitulate, the following are the heads under which it is 
suggested action might profitably be taken to give effect to the 
growing desire to save the country from the loss of that which makes 
it beautiful and interesting : 

(a.) By voluntary effort—through Archeological and other 
Societies, and Local Authorities—in the first instance, and sub- 
sequently officially, a register, not exhaustive, but authoritative, of 
interesting ruins, remains and buildings, and of natural features of 
exceptional beauty or interest should be compiled. 

(6.) The machinery of the Ancient Monuments Act, 1882, should 
be extended to classical and medieval remains and buildings, and 
some similar machinery to natural features. By this means an 
owner should be enabled to put any such possession beyond risk of 
destruction or injury by himself or his successors. 

(c.) Where property is thus dealt with, the fact should be taken 
into account in estimating its ratenble value : nd its value for the 
payment of death duties. 

(d.) In the case of historic monuments and natural features of 
exceptional value to the nation, a power of suspending destruction or 
injury until Parliament has an opportunity of legislation should be 
conferred upon some high Minister of the Crown, responsible to the 
country for the exercise of such power. 

These suggestions are crude, and capable, no doubt, of large 
variation. In particular it is a question how far the work of preser- 
vation should be dealt with locally, rather than nationally. The 
spirit of local government is a most healthy one; but it may be 
doubted whether, upon questions where immediate commercial gain 
may conflict with wider interests, it is altogether to be trusted. 
However, on these and other topics there will be ample opportunity 
for discussion. The object of this paper is to put a few facts before 
the public, and to indicate directions in which some advance may be 
made. Hitherto England has occupied herself almost exclusively in 
developing the individual character of her children, and has thereby 
secured for them a personal freedom of action probably unique in 
the world’s history. It is time to consider how, without impairing 
the results of this great work, she may make better provision for 
the amenities of the collective national life. 

RosperT HUNTER. 

** The mode in which open spaces, such as Parliament Hill and the adjacent 
fields, have been recently purchased offers a suggestive precedent. The funds have 
been supplied partly by the ratepayers of London, partly by those of the districts 


most nearly interested, partly by endowed charities, made rich by the growth of 
London, and partly by voluntary donations. 
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FRENCH IGNORANCE OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE IN TUDOR TIMES 


I 


WHEN old Deschamps wrote, five centuries ago, in the middle of the 
Hundred Years’ War, his graceful and now famous compliment to that 
‘ great translator ’ Geoffrey Chaucer, he had no idea he was perform- 
ing an unparalleled, unprecedented, and peerless deed, that was to 
remain for centuries unique of its kind. His praise, it is true, was 
of a limited sort ; Chaucer was for him ‘of worldly loves god in 
England ’ only because he had translated the Romawnt of the Rose. 
The English poet sang, perhaps, of Troilus ; he told, maybe, tales on 
the road to Canterbury. Deschamps never heard of that ; no one did 
in France ; no other French poet spoke of any other English poet for 
ages. When the Renaissance came Chaucer was totally ignored in 
France, and Deschamps himself was scarcely better known. 

Yet the connection and intercourse between the two nations was 
never interrupted ; were it in peace, were it in war, they remained con- 
stantly in touch. The kings of France had Scotch auxiliaries who 
swore by ‘St. Treignan’ and spoke Scottish ; English students elbowed 
French students at the Paris University; the sovereigns accredited 
to each other poets and authors of fame as ambassadors. Charles 
the Seventh of France was represented by Alain Chartier in Scotland, 
Charles the Eighth by the humanist Robert Gaguin in England, the 
said Gaguin falling into a mad quarrel with the rash Laureate of the 
early Tudors. Skelton aimed wild invectives at him, but allotted to 
him none the less a crown of laurel and a place by the side of Apollo ; 
for, after all, one must be just. Homer, Cicero, and Petrarch were 
therefore to be seen on Skelton’s Parnassus : 


With a frere of Fraunce men call syr Gagwyne 
That frownyd on me full angerly and pale. 


And well he might. Henry the Eighth sent as ambassadors to 
France the cleverest poets of his day, those who best understood the 
delicate art of sonnet-writing, the greatest admirers of Petrarch and 
of the French and Italian models, such men as Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
and ‘thee ’"—Bryan—‘ who knows how great a grace—in writing is.’ 
But neither helped to spread in France a knowledge of English 
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poetry. Bryan in particular made himself famous only as a match- 
less drinker. Little importance should be attached to his despatches, 
wrote the Constable of Montmorency, when he has written them 
apres sowpper (1538). The English poet Sackville is ambassador to 
France during the reign of Elizabeth, and the French poet Du Bartas 
is sent on diplomatic missions several times to the English and the 
Scottish Courts. 

Marriages tightened periodically the bonds between the two 
royal families and the aristocracy of the French-speaking and the 
English-speaking countries. The sister of Henry the Eighth was 
Queen of France; the daughter of Francis the First became Queen of 
Scotland ; Marot celebrated in French the happy event, and Lyndesay 
deplored in English the early death of the princess. Mary Stuart 
began her royal career as Queen of the French ; interminable negotia- 
tions prepared a union between Elizabeth and a Bourbon prince. A 
daughter of Henri the Fourth of France was later Queen of England ; 
a sister of Charles the Second married the brother of Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

Numerous Englishmen visited Paris in the sixteenth century, and 
appeared either at Court or at the University, for the grand’ ville, 
with her numerous printers, her savants, her royal lecturers, recently 
created by Francis the First (an institution which developed into 
the Collége de France of to-day), had followed eagerly the Renais- 
sance movement and attracted foreigners from every part. Henry 
the Eighth sent his natural son, the Duke of Richmond, to be taught 
there ; English Linacre struck there a friendship with French Budée, 
who ‘ opened freely his mind and bosom to him ’—a thing, he said, 
‘he would not do for many people.’ Surrey spent a yearin Paris. The 
learned Sir Thomas Smith made a prolonged stay in France as ambas- 
sador of Queen Elizabeth, and some time as a prisoner in Melun, for 
ambassadorial privileges were not always a perfect safeguard in those 
days. Such mishaps did not matter so much then as they would 
now; Sir Thomas, when liberated, returned very quietly to his func- 
tions, remained a few years more in France, kept up his connec- 
tion with the country, and had his principal works printed there ; 
his book on the pronunciation of Greek, and even a work he had 
written while taking the waters in fashionable Bourbon |’Archambault 
on the pronunciation of English. Robert Estienne had to secure 
some Anglo-Saxon types to print this last book. It was, however, 
specially written for English people ; few others read it, and the copy 
—to speak only of that one—preserved in the National Library has 
certainly not, even at this day, the appearance of having suffered from 
being over-read. Scotchmen, like Major and Buchanan, filled chairs 
in France; the latter, ‘ prince of the poets of our day,’ says Florent 
Chrestien, wrote Latin tragedies, performed by his pupils (one of them 
being young Montaigne) and translated later into French: Jephtée, 
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1566; Baptiste ow la Calomnie, 1613. He paid (at times) high 
compliments to France: ‘ Hail, happy France, sweet nurse of arts, 
mother country of all nations!’ and grateful France repaid his 
homage in translating by the hand of Du Bellay one of his Latin 
poems : 


Adieu, ma lyre, adieu les sons 
De tes inutiles chansons. . . . 


No Du Bellay bethought himself of turning into French a poem 
of the same period beginning— 


My lute, awake, perform the last 
Labour that thou and I shall waste, 


the work of the ambassador Wyatt. 
Great indeed were the opportunities for the two nations, and very 
strange the results. Royal marriages, embassies, travels, and proscrip- 
tions multiplied for them the occasions to know each other. The 
religious troubles which caused so much bloodshed throughout 
Europe increased the intercourse, each country being used alternately 
as a place of refuge by the exiles of the other. Groups of French 
and English Protestants also met and lived together in the Low 
Countries, Strasbourg, and Geneva. The great English Bible of 1539 
was printed in Paris by Frangois Regnault. ‘The paper is of the 
best sort in France,’ wrote Coverdale. French printers crossed the 
Channel and settled in London ; for there was in France a superfluity, 
and in England a scarcity, of printers ; forty-one French towns had 
their printers before 1500, whereas, north of the Channel, only West- 
minster, London, Oxford, and St. Albans had theirs at that date. One 
of these immigrants, Richard Pynson, became printer to the king; 
he preserved his connection with France, ordered his material from 
Rouen, and used a finch (pinson) as his crest. But the English 
produce of his presses remained entirely ignored in France. 
England, however, was visited by other people besides printers, 
courtly gentlemen, and diplomatists. The best writers and greatest 
poets of the period crossed the Channel. Ronsard in his youth 
made two journeys to Scotland and one to England. He spent 
thirty months in Scotland and six in London. He had performed 
the long sea voyage between France and Scotland in the company of 
one of the most famous poets of the latter country—the quick-witted 
Sir David Lyndesay. Claude Binet, the biographer of Ronsard, goes 
so far as to affirm that he accomplished the extraordinary deed of learn- 
ing the language: ‘ Having learnt the language with great rapidity, he 
was received with such favour [in London] that France was very near 
losing one whom she had bred to be some day the trumpet of her 
fame. But the good instinct of the true Frenchman tickled him 
every hour, and incited him to return home; and he did so.’ 
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He did so, and if a knowledge of English is not one of the 
fabulous attainments lavishly attributed to him by Binet, it can be 
asserted that his work does not show the slightest trace of any 
acquaintance with English literature. He does not seem to have 
preserved any remembrance of Lyndesay, whose fame, however, was 
meant to cross the seas ; his English poems being translated during the 
sixteenth century, not into French, it is true, but into Danish. Greatly 
admired by Mary Stuart, the ‘star-eyed queen,’ as he calls her, and 
by Queen Elizabeth, author of several pieces dedicated to them, 
panegyrist of ‘my Lord Robert Dudley, comte de Leicester, Vorne- 
ment des Anglois,’ Ronsard scarcely left among the huge mass of his 
works some vague allusion to the possibility of such a thing as 
English poets. He had observed the presence of swans on the 
Thames, and that seemed to him a good omen for the poetical future 
of the race ; but the way in which he expresses himself clearly shows 
that he had seen the swans with his own eyes, but not the poets. 
The fact is the more noticeable that Ronsard had been careful, before 
he wrote, to refresh his memory of England by a conversation with 
a newly returned French traveller. The traveller had described to 
him the queen, a youthful, learned, elegant, beautiful queen, who 
loved all arts, knew everything, and spoke all languages : 


On dit que vous savez conter en tous langages. 


He had given Ronsard full particulars about the splendid way in 
which Elizabeth loved to dress dnd ‘ adonise’ herself, to mix gold and 
pearls with her ‘ longues tresses blondes,’ and how she succeeded so well 
in making herself admirable that the sight would move even ‘|’esto- 
mach d’un barbare Scythois.’ But the traveller, who had noted all 
these details and many others given in full by Ronsard, had not had 
the curiosity to open Tottel’s Miscellany, widely read then in 
London, and whose fifth edition had just appeared (1567). He did 
not think fit to give the head of the Pléiade information concerning 
the English rivals of Petrarch, Marot, and Saint-Gelais. 

Another visitor, and a famous one, a good observer if any, came 
to England during the same reign. Brantéme, whose father had 
been united by the ties of a ‘ grande amitié’ to Henry the Eighth, 
appeared twice at the Court of Queen Elizabeth. When, at a later 
date, wounds obliged him to renounce an active life, and he began 
to note all he remembered of his chequered career, he found place 
in his memoirs for three things he had been struck by among all 
those he had seen in England: a play, a picture, and a breed of dogs. 
The play was a mask of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, performed at 
Court in 1561 (the year of Gorboduc). ‘The lady performers were 
quite beautiful, honest and well-behaved; they took us French to 
dance with them. Even the queen danced, and she did so with 
excellent good grace and royal majesty ; for she was then in all her 
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beauty and grace. There would be only praise for her had she not 
caused the poor Queen of Scots to be executed.’ 

The picture was a representation of the battle of Cerisoles, painted 
by order of Henry the Eighth, and preserved in one of the queen’s 
closets. But the only sight which seems to have given the visitor 
a heart-beat was the unexpected encounter in the Tower of certain 
dogs which suddenly reminded him of his native Perigord. Frangois 
de Bourdeille, his father, taken to England by Henry the Eighth, had 
observed, while shooting with the king, that the royal dogs were ‘ but 
indifferent dogs either for the partridge or the hare,’ and said that he 
would give his Majesty some of his own, ‘ much better looking, better 
trained, and black as moles, all of them.’ He did as he had said, 
and sent to the king six dogs, four of them being bitches. With 
filial joy BrantOme discovered among the ‘spaniels of the Queen 
of England’ a quantity of those dogs as beautiful as before and 
as black as ever; they had increased to the number of twenty- 
four, and the Lieutenant of the Tower certified their origin and 
pedigree: ‘Feu M. votre pére y envoya cette race.’ On poets 
Brantome is mute ; on dramas and theatres he is mute also. He had 
been able to see during his second journey in 1579 the two or three 
great theatres newly built in London (while there was only one in 
Paris), but he remembered only the dogs. 


II 


Very different were the results of this intercourse in the two 
countries; while English literature continued ignored in France 
French literature was familiar to everybody in London. Skelton 
imitates the Pelerinage de la Vie Humaine, Barclay translates 
Gringoire, Wyatt derives his inspiration not only from the Italians 
but also from Marot and St. Gelais; Spenser translates the Roman 
sonnets of Du Bellay, copies Marot and takes from him the idea of 
his royal and noble shepherds: Raleigh is in his lines the ‘ shepheard 
of the ocean,’ and Elizabeth is the ‘ great shepheardesse,’ in the same 
way as Louise de Savoie is in Marot ‘la mére au grand berger’ 
Francis the First.'_ Margaret of Navarre is praised by Nash as ‘a 
maintener of mirth.’ Rabelais, ‘that merry man Rablays’ (says 
Nash again), is famous in London, famous enough to be a cause of 
anxiety to moralists : 


Let Rabelais, with his durtie mouth .. . 


writes Guilpin in his Skialetheia. Ronsard figures on the most 

elegant desks; James the Sixth has a copy which comes from his 

mother, Mary Stuart ; Montaigne is translated and becomes familiar 

to Shakespeare; Du Bartas (owing partly to the similitude of 

religion) is more celebrated in England than in France; even the 
' Plaintes de Colin. 
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‘sweete conceites’ of Desportes, as Thomas Lodge is pleased to call 
them, are ‘ englished and ordinarilie in everie man’s hands’ (1596) ; 
even Pibrac is translated, line for line, the exquisite platitude of the 
model being reproduced with unrelenting care. 

Anglo-French vocabularies and grammars were compiled during 
the sixteenth century, sometimes by English, sometimes by French 
people ; by Barclay in 1521 ; by Palsgrave, ‘ Angloys, gradué de Paris,’ 
in 1530 ; by Saint-Lien, ‘ gentilhomme Bourbonnois,’ in 1566 ; all those 
works are meant to teach French to the English, and not the reverse. 
It is most difficult to find some stray and obscure grammar compiled 
with a view to help the French traveller ; and it is obviously intended 
for traders, not for literary or courtly visitors. The case is quite dif- 
ferentin England. Saint-Lien, who translated his name into English, 
Holyband, became almost famous there; his French Littleton had 
countless editions ; he could secure commendatory lines from no less 
a person than George Gascoigne, lost lines if any! for Holyband’s 
treatises have long ceased to be considered ‘a most easy, perfect and 
absolute way to learne the French tongue :’ 

This pearle of price which Englishmen have sought 
So farre abroad, and cost them there so deare, 
Is now found out within our country here, 


And better cheape amongst us may be bought. 
I meane the French, that pearle of pleasant speech ; 


&e., a sonnet, complete, ‘Tam Marti quam Mercurio.’ Different 
from Palsgrave, who would not sell his grammars to all comers, for 
fear of losing his pupils, Saint-Lien sold his by the hundred, and 
resorted to other means in order to fill his school; he inserted in his 
books familiar dialogue on himself, in which he gave his address and 
his terms, and disparaged other teachers, of whom so many, alas! are 
‘fort négligens et paresseux,’ quite the reverse of one whom intelli- 
gent people give as a master to their boys: ‘ Jan, comment s’appelle 
ton maistre ?—I] s’appelle M. Claude de Sainliens.’ 

Saint-Lien had, in fact, many rivals, and there was more than one 
school like his own, not only in London, but also in the country. 
The translator of Du Bartas and Pibrac, Joshua Sylvester, learnt 
French in Southampton at a school where, says Dr. Grosart, ‘it was 
a rule all should speak French ; he who spoke English, though only 
a sentence, was obliged to wear a fool’s cap at meals, and to continue 
to wear it till he caught another in the same fault.’ 

No such schools existed in France for the teaching of English, 
and there was no room in Paris for any Palsgrave or any Holyband ; 
professors of English would have starved there. Few men had even 
a superficial idea of what the English speech was like; Etienne 
Pasquier was one of those very few. In that curious farrago of notes 
and queries, with much useful information and innumerable ludicrous 
mistakes, which he called Recherches de la France, he gives evidence 
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of his knowledge that ‘l’Anglois . . . pour le présent encores se 
ressent de grande quantité de noz mots pour la domination qu’entreprit 
sur luy le Normand.’? 

But an actual smattering of English was a very rare accomplish- 
ment. When Rabelais would describe the first meeting of Pantagruel 
with Panurge, ‘so ill-favoured that he seemed to be just off from the 
teeth of dogs,’ he was able to represent the queer fellow addressing the 
giant in all sorts of languages—German, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, 
Hebrew, and even Utopian—but he had obviously no one near at 
hand to help him with an English speech: English figures only 
among the supplementary specimens of Panurge’s erudition intro- 
duced into subsequent editions. And the printer having added his 
own mistakes to the incorrections of the master, we have, as a result, 
the following example of ‘English as she was spoke’ in sixteenth- 
century France: ‘ Lard ghest tholb be sua virtuiss be intelligence : 
ass yi body schal biss be naturall relutht tholb suld of me pety haue 
for natur hass ulss equaly maide: bot fortune sum exaltit hess and 
oyis depreuit . . .’ &. &c. It must be remembered, however, that 
Continental printers, when unchecked by English correctors, would 
put forth garbled texts of this sort even in more serious cases. A 
dignified treatise by Hooper, printed at Ziirich in 1547, begins: ‘ For 
asmouche as all mightye God of his infinit mercye and Goddenys 
preparyd Ameanes wherby .. .’&c. No wonder Pantagruel, hearing 
this strange idiom, simply exclaimed : ‘ Less than ever!’ 

The strange phenomenon will seem stranger still when we 
remember that during this great period of the Renaissance curiosity 
had been everywhere quickened. In France a thirst for knowledge 
was felt in all classes of society: foreign arts, remote countries, 
forgotten literatures, new systems and inventions, elicited keen atten- 
tion, and often excited enthusiasm. People were fond of all that was 
old, but as fond also of all that was unexpected and new. At a 
time when an English grammar was a rarity and remained unknown 
to all Frenchmen of any account, Villegagnon and Léry compiled 
dialogues and vocabularies (printed 1578) to teach the language of 
Brazilian natives, and Ronsard, attracted by novelties, as all his 
contemporaries were, warmed at the descriptions of the travellers, 
and dreamed of going with Villegagnon to South America, where man 
lived ‘innocently, free of garments and wickedness both :’ 


D habits tout aussi nu qu’il est nu de malice. 


? From that book Howell derived (without any acknowledgment) nearly all the 
informations, quotations, proverbs, and mistakes with which he filled his introduction 
to the 1650 edition of Cotgrave’s Dictionary. He may thus have been credited with 
the unexpected statement that the word Languedoc did not come from ‘langue d’ Oc,’ 
but ‘ from the langue de Got, in regard to the Goths and Saracens.’ It all comes, in 
fact, from Pasquier, except the Saracens, which are added by Howell as an extra 
ornament. 
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The importance of foreign languages was sure to be recognised at 
such a time; and it was, but with no practical result so far as 
English was concerned. Montaigne wanted young people to be early 
taken abroad, ‘to rub and polish their brains against others,’ and to 
learn languages on the spot. Ronsard willed that the ’prentice poet 
should learn first his mother-tongue in all its branches, dialects, and 
technicalities, and then addict himself to foreign tongues: ‘ Praythee, 
learn them with care ; it will be a means to enrich thine own, as from 
an old treasure found under earth. There is no good writing in a 
vulgar tongue if one does not know the language of the most 
honourable and famous foreigners.’ Who were those Most Honour- 
ables? Judging from his works, they were Petrarch, Ariost, Bembo, 
and even obscure Capilupi; no room was found among them for any 
Surrey, Wyatt, Sackville, or Spenser. 

Such a view was not at all an isolated one; it was, on the 
contrary, the common opinion of the day. Henri Estienne, brother 
of Sir Thomas Smith’s printer, published, in 1579, his treatise on the 
Precellence du Langage Frangois, written to show that French can 
compare advantageously with all modern languages. The comparison 
is minute in that book with the Italian tongue ; Spanish is admitted 
to be worthy of consideration; German is named, and English 
totally ignored. 

Of this extraordinary fact the best explanation is that a tradition 
had established itself in the remote days of the Conquest, and survived 
untouched for centuries, that all people of any account spoke French 
in England, all thinkers and philosophers spoke Latin, and the rest 
was of no avail. All travellers, in fact, were struck by the general 
use of French among English society in the sixteenth century ; 
Greek Nucius and Italian Paul Jove concur in the same testimony. 
‘ All the English almost,’ writes Nucius, ‘ use the French language’ 
(1545). That the fact was in some way connected with the Conquest 
had not been forgotten even at that date; memoirs were addressed 
to Henry the Eighth protesting against the use of French in the 
law courts, ‘as therby ys testyfyd our subjectyon to the Normannys.’ 
Grumblers grumbled as much as they pleased; French continued the 
fashion, so much so that Sir Thomas More found in the London 
Franco-maniac a fit object for his satire, and described with his usual 
humour the fop of his day, who wore his ribbons and shoe-strings 
French fashion, who spoke Italian with a French accent, and English 
even with a French accent, and all languages in fact—except French 


alone : 
Nam gallicam solam souat Britannice. 


Note also that, if English works were ignored in France, the 
Latin works of English thinkers were familiar to everybody. More, 
Buchanan, and Bacon were as much praised in France as in their 
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own country. The Utopia of ‘ Morus’ had a Paris edition long before 
it had a London one, and it appeared in French before it was trans- 
lated into English. But while ‘ Morus’ became famous in France 
‘Sir Thomas More’ and his Workes remained practically unknown. 
Englishmen were aware of the fact, but what could they do? Nash 
maintained, with great truth, in 1592, that English dramas and players 
deserved to be better known abroad, and he planned a Latin work to 
spread their fame. 

Again, national animosities, spite, and disdain would not help to 
explain this peculiar state of things, in the sixteenth century espe- 
cially, for the English had ceased to be in France the enemy. There 
were, doubtless, some battles and difficulties, but their import was 
comparatively small, and the results were balanced on both sides. 
Henry the Eighth took Boulogne, but his son sold it back to France, 
and Calais was retaken by Guise. The great enemy was the Spaniard, 
who had had the best of it at Pavia, and the worst of it at Cerisoles ; 
who threatened France on all her frontiers, Pyrenees, Provence, 
Picardy ; who was to be found before Aix, Marseilles, Metz, St. Quentin, 
Paris, and could gather in the middle of Burgundy, even during the 
last years of the century, to be crushed by Henri the Fourth at 
Fontaine-Frangaise. Literary knowledge had so little to do with 
national animosities that Spanish was as familiarly known then as 
English was generally ignored. Spanish grammars and vocabularies 
swarmed on French soil; translating from the Spanish had become a 
regular trade. Italian spread no less. ‘Coutumiérement,’ says 
Brantéme, ‘la plupart des Frangais d’aujourd’hui, au moins ceux qui 
ont un peu vu, savent parler ou entendent ce langage,’ meaning either 
Italian or Spanish. 


Ill 


Thus it came to pass that at the time of Shakespeare the French 
stage could be influenced by the ancients, the Italians, and the 
Spaniards, and not at all by the English ; Buchanan being the only 
exception, because he had written Latin plays. The origins (mys- 
teries, moralities, and farces) were similar in both countries, the 
starting-points stood very close. Great differences were doubtless to 
be expected as dramatic art developed, on account of differences in 
the genius of both nations; but those divergencies were increased 
by the total ignorance in France of what was going on in England. 
Both arts followed, for some while, no very distant paths. In 
the two countries clever people, worshipful critics, men of knowledge, 
had given their verdict in favour of Renaissance, antiquity, and rules ; 
against, Middle Ages, ‘Gothic’ barbarity, and unbridled freedom. In 
the two countries certain people protested and rebelled against 
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Aristotle and his expounders; but what then? they were men who 
knew little Latin and less Greek. 

The ‘ unities’ were eloquently defended in England as in France ; 
no Scaliger, no Jean de la Taille, no Vauquelin de la Fresnaye came 
forward as decidedly in their favour as Sir Philip Sidney did: ‘The 
stage should alwaies represent but one place, and the uttermost time 
presupposed in it should be, both by Aristotle’s precept and common 
reason, but one day.’ He was loud in his praise of Buchanan’s trage- 
dies. The great thinker of the period, Bacon, was also strongly in 
favour of the classical drama and helped in the preparation of one of 
that sort. The regent of Parnassus, Ben Jonson, had ever the classic 
ideal before his eyes; if he could not follow it, the fault lay with the 
public, not with him; according to him, art was to reign supreme ; 
those who wanted art must not have more than their due, ‘ Shakspeer 
wanted arte.’ French Garnier was translated into English; his 
Cornélie had two editions in two years. Queen Elizabeth gave on 
numberless occasions the encouragement of her presence to classi- 
cally inclined dramatists: She saw Gorboduc in 1561, a Latin Dido 
in 1564, Tancred and Sigismunda, with passages unexpectedly 
drawn from Virgil, in 1568, and so on. 

Rules, at the same time, are worshipped, but they are not strictly 
adhered to in France. Remember that this is the period when 
France delighted to follow the wandering thoughts of Montaigne, the 
‘enormous’ inventions of Rabelais, and the audacious soarings of 
Ronsard, who found room in his verses for all sorts of words, speak- 
ing even of the Christ empistolé of the Huguenots. The days of 
Racinian décence were far off, days when the dramatic vocabulary 
would be pruned with so much care and efficacy that in 1823, when 
everything was changed in France, and Europe had been revolu- 
tionised, it continued to be impossible to use the word pistolet in 
a tragedy, and Stendhal complained that all national subjects were 
thus excluded from the playhouse. 

Not so in the sixteenth century. Ronsard had had his Christ 
empistolé; French dramatists took great liberties. They placed on 
the stage the same subjects as the English. They had their Romeo 
and Julie by Chateauvieux (1580), their Antony and Cleopatra, 
their Julius Cesar, their Pandostos, a little later (two of them) 
Winter’s Tale in English. French Antony, as English Antony, 
shook the blood-stained gown of Czsar before the assembled Romans: 


You all do know this mantle . 
. . » Voyez cette robe sanglante : 
C’est celle de César! 


Long before the ghost of old Hamlet had been placed by Shake- 
speare on the boards—to become the subject of a literary war in 
Voltairian days—Jodelle had shown his audience the ghost of 
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Antony, a French ghost, however, who was careful to declare in the 
opening lines of the play that Cleopatra would duly die within the 
prescribed number of hours : 


Avant que ce soleil qui vient ores de naistre, 
Ayant tracé son jour, chez sa tante se plonge, 
Cléopitre mourra. 


National and historical subjects were as popular in France as in 
England. On the London stage Elizabeth appears in a play of 
Shakespeare, James the Fourth in a play of Greene, Henri the 
Third of France in a play of Marlowe, Henri the Fourth (yet on the 
throne) in a play of Chapman. In France Gerland takes for his 
subject ‘all the troubles of France from the death of Henri the 
Second till 1566 ;’ Pierre Matthieu writes a tragedy with a chorus, 
messengers, &c., ‘offering a lively and impartial picture of the 
massacre of the Duke of Guise ;’ Claude Billard writes a drama on 
the assassination of Henri the Fourth in the year of the event. No 
care was taken of that recul so much thought of by Racine. 

All those men lacked genius—nay, most of them even talent. No 
example left by them would serve as proof positive that men of 
genius could flourish outside the Aristotelian sheepfold; English 
examples being unknown, great as they were, could not supply 
that proof. As years went on the phenomenon grew stranger; 
opportunities for knowing English literature, and especially the 
English drama, increased ; French dramatists (Montchrétien, Sché- 
landre, and others) visited England; English dramatists and 
comedians visited France; but the English models remained as 
profoundly ignored as before. 

English players came to France in the time of Shakespeare and 
performed dramas in the city and at Court. They were not mere 
strolling players ; they did things on a rather large scale, for there 
was only one theatre in Paris, and that one they hired. The lease, 
dated on the 25th of May, 1598, by which the Confréres dela Passion 
allow them free use of the grande salle et thédtre de l’Hétel de 
Bourgogne is still in existence among the papers of a notary public 
in Paris. They had at their head ‘ Jehan Sehais, comédien anglois.’ 
Most sanguine and indefatigable as it seems, they invaded, so to say, 
the town ; the Hotel de Bourgogne was not enough for them ; they 
wanted to, and actually did, play outside the hétel, contrary to the 
privileges of the Passion Brothers. The judge had to interfere, and 
the Chatelet passed a sentence @ l’encontre desdits comédiens anglois, 
obliging them to pay an indemnity to the Brothers. Whether owing 
to this quarrel or to other causes, the experiment does not seem to have 
been carried on for a long while, and it could scarcely be expected to in 
a town in which fewer people were in a situation to understand the 
players than if they had spoken native Brazilian. 
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Another English troupe appeared, however, in France some years 
later, and gave representations in the palace of Fontainebleau, where 
King Henri the Fourth and his son the future Louis the Thirteenth 
were staying. Heéroard, physician-in-ordinary to the young prince, 
who was then scarcely four years old, saw the play with his pupil. 
It consisted in one of those wild and bloody dramas destined to cause 
such lively discussions in France a century and a half later. 
Héroard writes in his journal: ‘Saturday 18th [September 1604]: 
At half-past three, lunch ; conducted then the Dauphin to the great 
new hall, to hear a tragedy performed by English players. He 
listened with coldness, gravity, and patience till the head of one of 
the heroes had to be cut off.’ What took place then? Was the 
child indignant as by a prescience of the arrests of Boileau? Did he 
lose his coldness or his patience? Héroard is mute on this point, 
but he continues: ‘Taken him to the garden and then to the kennel 
to see the quarry of the hart given to the hounds, .-. . He sees the 
hounds come to his very feet, busy with the carnage, and he sights 
the scene with the most remarkable assurance. The physician 
observes elsewhere that the child feels interested only in weapons, 
‘all other pastimes being as nothing.to him.’ It seems most pro- 
bable, therefore, that when he saw the head cut off in the play he 
was not shocked ; his coldness, not his patience, vanished. 

Young Louis kept, in any case, a most lively remembrance of the 
tragedy and of the acting, words, and attitudes of the English players. 
He was very fond of mimicking what had struck him ; when ‘ Master 
Guillaume,’ the fool of Henri the Fourth, had been with him, ‘ with 
mirth and laughter he repeated his jokes.’ In the same way, ten days 
after the play, ‘ he asks,’ says Héroard again, ‘to be disguised ; and 
with his apron on his head and a gauze scarf he imitates the English 
comedians who were at court, and whom he had seen play.’ The 
day after he thinks again of them. ‘ He says that he wants to play 
ina play. ‘ Monsieur,” I said, ‘how will you say?” He answers : 
“ Tiph, toph,” swelling his voice. At half-past six, supped. He 
goes to his room, has himself dressed in his disguise, and says: “ Let 
us go and see maman ; we are comedians.”’ On the 3rd of October 
he is haunted still by the lively remembrance of that memorable 
performance. ‘‘‘ Let us dress as comedians,” he says. His apron was 
tied on his head, and he began talking away, saying, “ Ziph, toph, 
milord,” pacing the room in long strides.’ The rant, the long strides, 
the head cut off, all that befits many an English drama and many 
an English actor of the period. Youthful Louis did not prove a 
bad observer, and if, when on the throne, arms and hunting had not 
become his only pastimes, he would, probably enough, have given 
his support to a sort of drama different from the kind that was to 
be favoured later by a certain young man then nineteen, and very 
busy with theological studies, the future Cardinal de Richelieu. 

Vor, XLIII—No, 254 88 
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Comedians came; critics and masters of the art did the same. 
Sidney visited France in his youth, and imbibed perhaps there his 
fondness for the unities. He appeared at the Court of Charles the 
Ninth in 1572, at the very time when Ronsard was staying there, had 
an apartment in the Louvre, and was writing his peerless sonnets for 
‘ Héléne.’ Elegant, graceful and learned, a poet born, Sidney pleased 
everybody, and, though a foreigner, was appointed by the king 
gentleman of his chamber. Henri of Navarre, who was to welcome 
the English comedians at Fontainebleau, struck up a friendship with 
him. He must surely have known Héléne de Surgéres, who was 
then maid of honour of Catherine de Médicis, and the beloved of 
Ronsard ; whether he may not have climbed in company with the 
elder poet the interminable stairs which led to the rooms of the 
docte de la cowr is left for speculation : 


Tu loges au sommet du palais de nos rois, 
Olympe n’avait pas la cime si hautaine. 


If his sojourn left few traces, his name was not forgotten in France, 
for he received the first homage addressed to an English poet by a 
French poet since the days of Chaucer and Deschamps. Two 
centuries after Deschamps had praised the ‘ God of worldly loves in 
Albion,’ Du Bartas celebrated the merits of that cygne doux-chantant 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

Another came, and no one would have been better entitled toa 
hearing ; Ben Jonson, who was then at the height of his fame, having 
given most of his great plays, including his Roman tragedies of 
Sganus and Catilina. He was the regent of Parnassus in his 
country; he felt a boundless admiration for the ancients, and he 
had translated into English verse Horace’s Epistle to the Pisos. 
All this ought to have secured for him a welcome. An intimate 
friend of Shakespeare, whom a few years before he used to meet 
constantly at the tavern, he might have given some idea of what 
the English drama was like. But old Ben loved a tavern even when 
there was no Shakespeare in it, and he appears to have made himself 
conspicuous in Paris only as a drinker. He accompanied to France 
young Raleigh, the son of the famous captain and courtier. The 
young fellow, an enterprising youth who had already killed his man 
in a duel (his tutor being the last person who might have blamed 
him for it, as he had done the same), gave himself the pleasure of 
causing his master ‘to be drunken and dead drunk so that he knew 
not where he was.’ Young Raleigh placed him then on a car which 
was drawn in the streets of the capital, and passers-by were free to 
-admire Silenus asleep. 

The end of the period draws near; it ends as it began. The 
Wyatts, Surreys, Sackvilles, Sidneys, Jonsons, and many others 
journeyed to France; all they wrote, all that was written by others 
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in the English language, be it Spenser’s poems or Shakespeare’s 
plays, remained unknown, not even the name crossing the Channel ; 
opportunities after opportunities were lost; an intimate intercourse 
yielded no result, the one French poet who came nearest giving his 
compatriots a suspicion that there was such a thing as an English 
literature. Du Bartas, surveying ‘the spacious times’ in which he 
was living, could only name three writers, ‘ the pillars,’ he says, ‘ of the 
English speech ’—More, Bacon, and Sidney : 


Le parler des Anglois a pour fermes piliers 

Thomas More et Baccon, tous deux grands chanceliers ; 
Et le milor Cydné, qui, cygne doux-chantant, 

Va les flots orgueilleux de Tamise flatant. 


For one poet alone he did more than merely mention his name, 
and that was James the Sixth, whose poem on the battle of Lepanto 
was by him tourné de Latin en Frangois. James is eulogised as 
being an eagle and a phcenix and a true guide to the heaven of 
poetry. This may be considered the acme and comble of lost. oppor- 
tunities. 

Elizabeth dies in 1603, Shakespeare in 1616. So few English 
literary works had been translated into French that it would be easy 
to count them on the fingers of one hand. And the translators were 
as perversely minded as they were scant in number. France had, 
owing to them, a knowledge of Greene’s Pandosto and Nash’s Pierce 
Penilesse a century before she knew Shakespeare. A change will 
come, a slow but total one. Tables will be turned one day ; novelists 
and dramatists will enjoy an extra popularity in Paris becwuse English, 
and Boissy will be able to match Sir Thomas More’s picture of the 
Franco-maniac Englishman with his clever sketches of the Anglo- 
maniac Frenchman. Many years—all the grand siécle—have to pass 
before that transformation takes place. At the end of the Tudor 
period English literature was to the French public as though it had 
been written in that ‘language of the Antipodes,’ spoken of by 
Rabelais, and which ‘even the Devil would not have a try at.’ 
Anglicum est, non legitur. 

J. J. JUSSERAND. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


ParTY government in any sphere of local or national life seems to 
some a wholly irrational and indefensible thing. In the election 
to administrative or legislative offices, ought not, say they, 
the merits, abilities, and fitness of the rival candidates for those 
offices to be the sole consideration without reference to their 
opinions upon other and extraneous subjects ? What, for example, has 
@ man’s opinions upon Home Rule to do with his fitness to manage 
public elementary schools or a municipal gasworks? Or, why 
should a man competent to direct Imperial policy be driven from 
office because of his views upon a municipal water question ? 
Theoretically there seems to be but one reply to such questions, and 
that in a sense adverse to what is known as party government. And 
yet the practical outcome of government ‘by the people for the 
people’ has been the substitution of party ties and responsibilities for 
individual preferences and independence. 

The tendency towards a system of party government which has 
been irresistible and uniform in national affairs, has been felt also in 
the sphere of municipal concerns. But its operation has not been 
universal and uniform. Various causes, chiefly arising from the 
exigencies of local circumstances and life, have combined to neutra- 
lise it. But in the main, wherever the magnitude of municipal 
affairs has been considerable, the tendency to introduce party 
government into local administrations has successfully asserted itself. 
The municipal elections in the large provincial cities and towns have 
long been contested upon party issues ; and the results are indications 
of the trend of public opinion upon questions of national policy, 
simply because municipal parties are in the main identical with 
political ones. 

The introduction of party politics into London municipal affairs 
dates from the establishment of the first municipal institution 
directly elected by the electors of the whole Metropolitan area. 
That institution was the School Board for London, which was 
established by the Education Act of 1870. Although the public 
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worth and merits of individuals largely determined the election of 
the members of the first School Board, yet the element of party 
politics was not wholly absent from it, and in a few years it became 
the predominant influence which really directed the operations of 
the Board. In 1879 the School Board for London had become in. 
effect an adjunct to the Liberation Society. Party government was 
none the less real because it was cloaked and disguised. 

Ten years later (in 1889) the second municipal institution 
directly elected by the electors of the whole Metropolitan area was 
formed by the establishment of the London County Council. The 
experience gained in working the London School Board was of 
invaluable service to the party which had dominated it in capturing 
the first London County Council. Party government in the guise 
of supposed individual excellence captivated the fancy and deluded 
the imagination of Londoners. The City of London elected Lord 
Rosebery upon non-political issues. Other localities imitated the City, 
and lesser celebrities, but more violent partisans, were accordingly 
elected. When the Council so elected began its operations it was no 
longer possible to keep up appearances, and London soon discovered 
that the County Council was dominated by a faction. 

The dominant faction upon the London County Council was 
identical with the party which had been deprived of the control of the 
London School Board in 1885, and it received its main support from 
its political allies, the Liberal Party. But it did not openly avow its 
parentage. It dubbed itself, not the Liberal, but the Progressive 
Party. Those who control it are keenly percipient of the value of the 
theory that ‘ syllables govern the world.’ A new name for an old thing 
may increase but does not diminish the number of its purchasers. No 
Liberal hesitates to vote under the appellation of Progressive; but 
many Unionists would hesitate to vote as Progressives under the 
appellation of Liberal. A Box and Cox arrangement is admirably 
suited to amuse the public until the comedy is played out. 

The opponents of the Progressives, known as the Moderate 
Party, have not been equally fortunate in being able to rely upon the 
political support of the Unionist Party. That party has never given 
organised assistance to the Moderate Party upon the School Board, 
nor did it awake to the importance of organised effort in connection 
with the London County Council until the election of 1895. Whilst 
the average Liberal actually revels in the enjoyment of contested 
elections, the average Unionist is apt to regard them as interruptions 
to the settled course of his business and social life, and therefore as 
things to be avoided as much as possible. This vis inertia of the 
Unionist Party is difficult to overcome except in times of emergency. * 
But the secular political issues involved in County Council polities 
had become so important as to determine the leaders of the Unionist 
Party in 1895 to make a real effort to give its proper predominance 
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to the party at that election. Lord Salisbury, as Premier, addressed 
a meeting of London Unionists in November 1894, in which he 
urged the necessity of prompt action. 


We must not be shy [he said] of using all our political power and machinery 
for the purpose of importing sound principles into the government of London. It 
is now as much our duty to do so as if is in respect of Parliamentary elections. . . 
It is as much our duty in all these elections, from the highest to the lowest, to act 
as a party, and to vote so that our principles shall prevail, as in the election of 
members of Parliament. 





Two municipal elections followed this appeal. 
election took place before the end of November. A religious issue 
overshadowed all others in that contest. Questions had arisen as to 
the interpretation to be put upon the rule which dealt with Bible 
instruction in Board Schools, and which was known as the Com- 
promise of 1871. In order to make the meaning of the original 
framers of the rule perfectly clear, and to bring it into accordance 
with the practice which obtained in the schools, the Moderate Party had 
inserted the word ‘ Christian’ into the rule, so that it read as follows: 

In the schools provided by the Board the Bible shall be read, and there shall 


be given such explanations and such instruction therefrom in the principles of 
the Christian Religion and of Morality as are suited to the capacities of children. 


The School Board 























Besides this, a circular had been issued to the teachers informing 
them of the change in the wording of the rule; stating that it had 
‘always been the desire of the Board’ to give the teaching from the 
Bible in that sense; and offering to release, without prejudice to 
their position under the Board, any teachers who could not give Bible 
instruction in that spirit from the obligation of giving the Bible lesson. 

Upon these issues the London School Board election of 1894 was 
mainly fought. The Moderate Party asked the electorate to approve 
their action, and undertook, if that sanction were obtained, to resist 
the re-opening of the religious controversy from any quarter. The 
Progressive Party undertook to revert to the original rule (that is, to 
remove the word ‘ Christian’) and to rescind the explanatory circular. 
The contest was involved and bitter. The simple issues were clouded 
in a variety of sectarian and personal animosities; but in the result 
the Moderate Party had a majority of three of the elected members. 
That majority, however, was only to be depended upon for the 
religious issues and that of the Chairmanship, and could not be 
relied upon for the purposes of ordinary administration. The Board 
consisting of fifty-five members could not be equally divided, and the 
majority oscillated between the main parties as one or two members, 
who claimed independence, variously voted. 

During the whole of this contest the Conservative Party, despite 
Lord Salisbury’s appeal, were ‘shy of using their political power and 


machinery.’ In the language of the workshop, ‘the fires were 
slacked down.’ 
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No sooner, however, was the School Board contest ended than a 
period of activity set in. By day and night ‘the political power and 
machinery ’ of the Conservative Party was in full operation. Every 
effort was put forth to win the County Council election. Leading 
statesmen followed Lord Salisbury’s example and took part in the 
contest. If a School Board contest could be won when fought 
under every kind of disadvantage without the aid of ‘ political power 
and machinery,’ what could not be done in a County Council contest 
with the ‘machinery’ in full operation? And much was accom- 
plished. The elected Moderates, hitherto a slender minority, 
actually numbered 59 out of a total of 118 elected members. At a 
later period the gain of one seat, owing to a casual vacancy, enabled 
them for the first time to become an actual majority of the elected 
members of the Council. 

The Vestry elections of 1895 were fought and largely won by the 
same ‘machinery.’ The Parliamentary elections of the same year 
completed the series of triumphs. The Unionist Party almost 
monopolised the Parliamentary representation of London. 

This recital of the salient facts of the London municipal contests 
of 1894-5 brings into prominence the mutual interdependence of 
these elections. Success in one leads to success in another. The 
Moderate Party cannot be successful in municipal contests without 
preparing the way for a Unionist triumph in a Parliamentary contest. 
To gain pre-eminence upon the School Board leads the way to pre- 
eminence upon the County Council, the Vestries, and in Parliament. 
The experience of a similar series of contests in 1897-8 illustrates 
from another point of view the same truth. 

The local elections to Vestries and District Boards were fought by 
the Unionist Party during the years 1896 and 1897 with constantly 
increasing success. Early in 1897 preparations were made to fight 
the School Board election, for the first time, with the full force of the 
party ‘machinery.’ The principles for which the Moderate Party 
upon the School Board had steadily, consistently, and loyally con- 
tended, were embodied in a document which was approved by almost 
all, if not by all, the Conservative Associations of the Metropolis. 
That approval covered also the undertaking which had been given at 
the election of 1894, and loyally observed since that date, in spite 
of many difficulties, by the Moderate Party upon the School Board, 
namely, that any attempt to reopen the religious controversy should 
be resisted. Upon this basis, then, it was determined to fight the 
School Board election. 

But the policy of making the best of Board Schools and of safe- 
guarding the Bible instruction given by the teachers under the 
amended rule of 1894, did not satisfy those who think that progress 
can only be made through turmoil. The operation of the rule had 
indeed nullified all the predictions concerning it. It had worked 
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without causing the least friction. During three years not a single 
complaint had been made with reference to it from either parents, 
or teachers, or school managers, or School Board members. But the 
absence of complaint was not the only indication of its successful 
working. A committee, of strong Moderate proclivities, had supervised 
the work during the whole period. That committee had considered 
the reports of the examiners, and as a result had commended 
hundreds of teachers for their careful instruction. Positive testi- 
mony to the excellence of the teaching abounded ; there was a total 
absence of complaint ; and the Moderate Party had reason to be 
thankful for this outcome of their policy. But the measure of the 
satisfaction of the party as a whole with these results became also 
the measure of the hostility shown to the party by those who had 
now determined to wreck it. It was no part of their policy to be 
content with any approach to excellence in reference to Biblical 
teaching in Board schools. Their aim was to wreck the School 
Board system ; and as that system had the support of the Moderate 
Party, which desired to work it in full efficiency, in a spirit of friend- 
liness and of helpfulness towards Voluntary schools, the necessary 
condition precedent to upsetting the system was to destroy the party 
which could utilise it. All energies were bent therefore towards that 
end. But the real aim was not openly avowed. Lord Salisbury was 
induced to subscribe to a fund for defraying the election expenses of 
candidates for the School Board, to be nominated in opposition to 
those of the Moderate Party. Similar influence was used to clog the 
working of the political machinery of the Conservative Party. Finally 
it was brought to a standstill. The declaration of Lord Salisbury in 
1894, quoted above, was thrown to the winds, and, either wittingly or 
unwittingly, he himself was in the van of those who trampled on it. 
The rank and file of the party throughout London were confused and 
thrown into disorder by this sudden change of policy ; suspicion and 
discord was engendered everywhere; and in these circumstances the 
election took place. It resulted in the return of 14 Official Mode- 
rates, of 8 Independent Moderates, of 31 regular Progressives, and 
of 2 Roman Catholics, who were also Progressives. The con- 
test on the Progressive side was fought with strict discipline, and 
was aided to the utmost by the political power of the Liberal Party. 
On the Moderate side there was a total absence of organised support. 
Because the regular organisations refrained from putting forward 
candidates, others were put forward who were only Moderates for 
electoral purposes, but in other respects were indistinguishable from 
Progressives. It was emphatically a battle of the rank and file, and 
from this point of view it is remarkable that those to whose election 
expenses Lord Salisbury had been induced to subscribe were 
conspicuously and deservedly unsuccessful in obtaining electoral 
support. They only numbered five of the eight Independent 
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Moderates. The attempt to wreck the Moderate Party failed; but 
it succeeded in placing the London School Board schools under 
Progressive influences for three years. 

Whilst the School Board election was pending,’ Lord Salisbury 
attempted to rally Unionists, in view of the approaching County 
Council election, in support of the Moderate Party upon that body. 
The attempt was not successful. Mr. Ritchie, to whom London 
owes the County Council, the gift of a Conservative Government, had 
to listen to these observations : '|— 

In London you have not got a municipality: you have a little Parliament ; 
and a little Parliament is not what you want. We have a big Parliament to which 
we all pay the deepest reverence. But we think that one big Parliament is enough 
for this island, and to double it by another little Parliament, which has less im- 
portant matters to deal with, but which is hampered by all the difficulties which 
hinder the progress of business in its larger archetype—I think that is a proceeding 
destitute of wisdom and judgment. 


Mr. Ritchie was not the only person who was in an uncomfortable 
position. The creation of ‘this little Parliament ’ might possibly be 
‘a proceeding destitute of wisdom and judgment.’ That allegation 
could only affect its creators. But what of its administrators? The 
members of the Moderate Party upon the County Council, some of 
whom had for years given ungrudgingly of their time to the public 
service, heard their work and themselves thus described :— 

I desire to speak with the utmost respect of the members of the London County 


Council, and I reverence them very much for the amount of time and labour which 
they bestow fruitlessly upon the public good. . . . 


In smaller municipalities, 


You get . . . the best men of the town or district which they inhabit, the men 
who are well known to their fellow citizens, who have themselves conducted their 
own businesses with great success. .. . 

Although I do not for a moment deny that you have excellent men on the 

“London County Council, they are men of another type. . . . 

What I am going to say I say with apology, for I should be exceedingly sorry 
if I were thought for a moment to cast a slur, which it would be most impertinent 
for me to cast,on the members of the County Council, but they are running a 
danger of becoming professional politicians. .. . 


Notwithstanding the amplitude of the last apology, it is needless 
to point out that ‘the best men’ of any place are not induced to 
undertake onerous municipal work when they and their labours are 
liable to be publicly alluded to by the leader of their political party 
in the terms embodied in the above extracts. No wonder that Lord 
Salisbury’s appeal for candidates failed. Local men stood aside, and 
between thirty and forty of the new Moderate candidates were 
members of the legal profession without local influence or local 
connections. 

Despite this unpromising beginning, the political machinery of 

1 Nov. 16, 1897, Speech in the Albert Hall. 
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the Unionist Party was soon in full operation. Nearly every member 
of the Cabinet spoke at one or more of the meetings in support of the 
Moderate candidates. The party newspapers, from the Zimes onwards, 
blew the party trumpet. The machinery was all there. What was 
wanting was the spirit in the people, which alone could make its 
use effective. Numbers were thoroughly disheartened and dis- 
couraged by the loss of the School Board election, and still more by 
the intrigues which led to its loss. The lack of local candidates was 
an evidence of local apathy ; and there was local apathy because local 
unity had been broken up. Hence, to those who did not know these 
things, the result of the election came as a great surprise. The 
casual onlooker expected a Moderate victory. What he saw was 
disaster and defeat. Out of 118 elected members the Moderate 
Party secured the return of only 48. If these numbers be reduced 
by one half, there being two members for each division, except the 
City, they will make the comparison with those of the School Board 
election more striking. Out of 59 Councillors the Moderate Party 
gained 24. Out of 55 School Board Members the three sections of 
the Moderate Party gained 22. It is obvious that when the electorate 
is disheartened by one disaster, the combined efforts of party leaders, 
press, and machinery do not count for much in averting a further 
disaster. 

There is fortunately some breathing space left in which to retrace 
the steps which have already been so disastrous before their effect is 
measured at a Parliamentary election. If a general election were 
now imminent, the Unionist supremacy in the Parliamentary re- 
presentation of London would be in grave peril. An indication of 
this has already been given in the case of the Stepney election. The 
loss of that Unionist seat in a few days after the County Council 
election emphasises the existence of that intimate dependence 
between municipal and Parliamentary contests in London which has 
been traced in this Review. Nor is London experience in this matter 
unique. Recently at Plymouth local disunion in local concerns was 
followed by Unionist defeat at a Parliamentary contest, and the 
series was completed by a more marked defeat at the ensuing School 
Board election. It is impossible to play fast and loose in these 
matters. The Liberal Party makes no such mistake. And the 
Conservative Party can ill afford to be less teachable than its rivals. 

Certain considerations arising out of the state of affairs com- 
mented upon in this article deserve to be especially noted. Whilst 
it is true that the rival municipal parties are in the main identical 
with the rival political parties, it by no means follows that the 
leaders of the latter are qualified to determine the policy which 
should be pursued upon municipal bodies. When a political party 
is true to its principles in the State it is not difficult for the same 
party in the municipal sphere to act within the same limits. But 
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any attempt to force a municipal party to break pledges publicly given 
must lead to the most disastrous consequences. From the lowest of 
all points of view—namely, whether the thing will pay-——the breach 
of local pledges shakes confidence in a local party in a way in which 
the breach of Parliamentary pledges does not appear to affect a 
Parliamentary party. ‘The best men’ of the locality in this respect 
have more to lose than ‘ the professional politician.’ 

Moreover, the public service rendered by party action is not that 
of securing the election merely of a combination of persons. It is to 
secure the triumph of certain principles of action. Conservative 
voters are not drawn to the poll by such assurances, for example, as 
that a Conservative Government legalised ‘ picketing ;’ nor are Con- 
servatives willing to take much trouble in voting so as to secure ex- 
cellent terms for monopolists. By the natural direction of their 
guiding principles they have a regard for institutions whose affairs 
they administer, which prohibits them from assenting to proposals 
destructive of those institutions. They do not think that local service 
is a fit subject for public raillery, or that that mode of treatment 
is likely to allure the ‘best men’ to undertake local work. But 
whilst these things are done in the name of the Conservative Party, 
apathy will continue. The results of apathy are noticed in the 


reports of Radical organisations as ‘indications of an improved state 
of public feeling.’ What will be said if apathy becomes aliena- 
tion ? 


JosEePpH R. DIGGLE. 
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THE CENTENARY OF ’98 


IRELAND will shortly be the scene of a striking and pathetic demon- 
stration. From almost every part of the world Irishmen will this 
year return to their native land, as representatives of the fifteen 
millions of their race abroad, to share in this demonstration. It will 
be the celebration of the Centenary of the Insurrection of "98. That 
insurrection ended in disaster and defeat, in untold loss of life and 
in the extinction of the Irish Parliament, yet Irishmen of all shades 
of Nationalist opinion, divided as they are into many sections upon 
the politics of the day, are uniting as one man to celebrate its 
centenary. 

What is the explanation of this strange phenomenon? Does it 
betoken an abandonment of constitutional and a return to revolutionary 
methods? Does it typify the survival of a century-old and in- 
extinguishable race hatred between the Kelt and the Saxon? or 
is it merely an interesting historical celebration of the same nature 
as the recent Wallace demonstration in Scotland, and of no actual 
political significance or importance whatever? It is not easy to 
give a concise answer to these questions. To deny the political 
significance of this celebration would be absurd. It will be un- 
doubtedly a great demonstration of the ingrained hatred of British 
rule which, with the masses of the people, is as strong a motive 
power to-day as it was one hundred years ago. Its intensity will be 
increased by the temporary breakdown of Parliamentary and Constitu- 
tional methods which have followed inevitably from the abandonment 
and destruction of Mr. Parnell, and it will be an evidence that, if 
only the means were at hand, Irishmen would not be loth again to 
take up the weapons of revolution to forward their ends. This much 
the demonstration will certainly mean, and if it succeeds in destroy- 
ing the idea that because Ireland to-day is peaceful and crimeless 
therefore she has abandoned the national struggle it will have served 
a useful end. 

At the same time this celebration, in addition to its actual relation 
to the realities of the existing situation, will in one sense be essen- 
tially an historical one. There is no chapter in the sad history of 
Ireland which is for Irishmen so full of ‘ glorious pride and sorrow’ 
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as that which tells of 98. The Rising ended in failure, but it was the 
failure of brave men fighting against overwhelming odds for a sacred 
cause. The men who led the rebels live as heroes and martyrs in the 
hearts of the people, and the universal feeling is not merely that no 
one need ‘ fear to speak of ’98,’ but that Irishmen have good reason 
to be proud of its memories and to celebrate its centenary. 

I fear, to Englishmen generally, the story of ’98 presents quite 
another picture, and I feel sure that the coming demonstrations will 
be pointed to in England as the celebration of a rising of Catholic 
against Protestant, unprovoked in any way by those in authority 
and marked all through by deeds of brutality perpetrated by the 
people. In other words, I fear Cruikshank’s woodcuts are for 
the most part accepted by Englishmen as truthful pictures of ’98. 
To men whose knowledge of the events is of this character, the 
forthcoming celebration must necessarily be a cause of offence 
and scandal, and how many are there who can truthfully say their 
knowledge of the history of ’98 is complete or drawn from impartial 
sources ? 

The insurrection which Irishmen will this year celebrate was far 
different ; it was one as to which they claim :— 

(1) That it was planned by Pitt in order to facilitate the passing 
of the Union ; 

(2) That it was rendered inevitable by the withdrawal of Lord 
Fitzwilliam ; 

(3) That it was provoked, in the words of Lord Castlereagh 
himself, by ‘measures being taken to secure its premature outbreak ;’ 

(4) That such measures included the wholesale murder and 
torture of the people, and the devastation of the country at the 
instance of the Ascendency faction ; 

(5) That the deeds of outrage by the people, though they cannot 
be palliated, were yet acts of retaliation and were much exceeded in 
atrocity by the systematic barbarity of the soldiery ; 

(6) That the commanders of the rebel army did their best to 
restrain their troops, while the only English commander who 
denounced outrage before September 1798 was at once deprived of 
his command ; and 

(7) That the rising was in no sense of the word a Catholic one. 

If Irishmen are right in this view of the history of ’98, no one 
can do other than respect them for honouring the memory and cele- 
brating the centenary of the rising. 

It is possible, I think, in a very brief space to prove from the 
writings of English Protestant historians and English statesmen of 
the day, every one of the claims advanced by Ireland in relation to ’98. 

Mr. Pitt’s Irish policy was clearly defined before the year 1794. 
He had arrived at the conclusion, which to-day seems plain enough 
to every one who is acquainted with the facts, that the government 
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of Ireland by the methods which were then in force could not con- 
tinue. The great danger against which he desired to guard was 
separation from England, and separation he regarded, and rightly so, 
as absolutely inevitable unless one of two. courses was adopted. 
Either Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform should be 
granted and disaffection thereby disarmed, or the very existence of 
Ireland as a nation should be destroyed and a Legislative Union 
established. It seemed for one brief moment as if the first and more 
generous policy had received his sanction ; but it soon became evident 
that his apparent adoption of a policy of conciliation was in reality 
part of the plan formed for the accomplishment of his designs. He 
knew well that in quiet times the proposal of a Legislative Union 
would be met with a storm of popular indignation, but after the 
suppression of an unsuccessful rebellion it would be different. 
He saw sectarian hatred gradually softening; he knew that 
the union of Irishmen of different creeds would be fatal to his 
scheme. After a rebellion, in which probably Catholic would be 
pitted against Protestant, he anticipated that the latter would be 
glad to rush into the arms of England for protection, and would 
accept the Union, while the former, regarding the obtaining of 
Emancipation from an exasperated and terrified Protestant faction as 
no longer possible, would also consent to a Union, in the hope of 
obtaining their rights from an Imperial Parliament. This is the 
accusation Ireland makes against Mr. Pitt: that he planned an 
insurrection in order to suppress it; that he allowed the people to be 
goaded into rebellion and then used that rebellion as a means of 
intensifying hatred between men of different religions in the same 
land ; that he widened and deepened the chasm between the mass of 
people and the dominant class ; and that he did all this in order to 
smooth the way for the carrying the Legislative Union. Surely a 
terrible indictment! Upon what evidence does it rest ? 

Mr. Lecky, in his Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, says :— 

It is probable that he [Pitt] was already looking forward to the Union. The 
steady object of his later Irish policy was to corrupt and degrade, in order that he 
ultimately might destroy, the Legislature of the country. Had Parliament been a 
mirror of the national will, had the Catholics been brought within the pale of the 
Constitution, his policy would have been defeated. By raising the hopes of the 
Catholics almost to certainty and then dashing them to the ground, by taking 
this step at the very moment when the inflammatory spirit engendered by the 
Revolution had begun to spread among the people, Pitt sowed in Ireland the seeds 
of discord and bloodshed, of religious animosities and social disorganisation, which 


paralysed the energies of the country, and rendered possible the success of his 
machinations. 

The Rebellion of 1798, with all the accumulated misery it entailed, was the 
direct and predicted consequence of his policy. Having suffered Lord Fitzwilliam to 
amuse the Irish people by the prospect of Emancipation, he blighted their hopes by 
recalling him, . . . and thus produced the Rebellion. 


The same charge is preferred against Pitt by Sir Jonah Barrington 
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—a member of the Ascendency faction—in his Rise and Fall of the 
Irish Nation. He says, in speaking of the Rebellion :— 


Mr. Pitt’s end was answered. He raised the Catholics to the height of 
expectation, and by suddenly recalling their favourite Viceroy, he inflamed them 
to the degree of generating the commotions he meditated, which would throw the 
Protestants into the arms of England for protection, whilst the horrors would be 
aggravated by the mingled conflict of parties. Having sent Lord Fitzwilliam to 
Ireland with unlimited powers to satisfy the nation, Mr. Pitt permitted him to 
proceed until he had unavoidably committed himself, both to the Catholics and the 
country, when he suddenly recalledhim. The day Lord Fitzwilliam arrived peace 
was proclaimed throughout all Ireland. The day he quitted it she prepared for 
insurrection, Within three months Lord Clare had got the nation into full 
training for military execution. Mr. Pitt decided upon forcing a premature 
insurrection for a particular object, and did not calculate the torrents of blood that 
would be shed, and the inveterate hatred that might be perpetuated against the 
British Government. 


Lord Fitzwilliam clearly foresaw the result of Mr. Pitt’s policy. 
He emphatically warned him that ‘to disappoint the hopes of the 
Catholics would be to raise a flame in the country that nothing but 
the force of arms could keep down.’ 

Not content with recalling Lord Fitzwilliam and rendering an 
outbreak certain by first raising and then suddenly dashing the hopes 
of the people to the ground, Mr. Pitt at once took steps to hasten the 
day of revolt. Lord Castlereagh himself declared that ‘ measures were 
taken to secure the premature outbreak of the Rebellion.’ Lord 
Camden, who succeeded Lord Fitzwilliam as Viceroy, declared that 
‘the measures taken by the Government caused the Rebellion to 
break out sooner than it otherwise would,’ and the famous Secret 
Committee of the House of Lords which inquired into the entire 
subject and examined Emmet, O’Connor, and McNevin amongst 
other witnesses, stated in their report :— 


It appears from a variety of evidence laid before your Committee that the 
Rebellion would not have broken out as soon as it did had it not been for the well- 
timed measures adopted by the Government. 


The truth is, at the very time when Grattan was engaged in 
establishing the Independence of the Irish Parliament, and when the 
English Parliament was passing the Act of Renunciation declaring 
that ‘the right claimed by the people of Ireland to be bound only by 
laws enacted by His Majesty and the Parliament of that Kingdom 
shall be and it is hereby declared to be established and ascertained 
for ever, and shall at no time hereafter be questioned or questionable,’ 
at that very time English ministers were secretly considering and 
discussing a plan of Legislative Union. The Duke of Portland 
wrote on the 6th of June, 1782, as follows to Lord Shelbourne :— 


I have the best reason to hope that I shall soon be enabled to transmit to you 
the sketch or outline of an Act of Parliament to be adopted by the Legislatures of 
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the respective kingdoms, by which the superintending power and supremacy of 
Great Britain in all matters will be effectually acknowledged. 


And Lord Shelbourne promptly replied in the following words :— 


The contents of your Grace's letter of the 6th instant are too important to 
hesitate about detaining the messenger whilst I assure your Grace of the satisfac- 
tion which I know your letter will give the King. I have lived in the most 
anxious expectation of some such measure offering itself; nothing prevented my 
pressing it in this despatch, except, having repeatedly stated the just expectations 
of this country, I was apprehensive of giving that the air of demand which would 
be better left to a voluntary spirit of justice and foresight. No matter who has 
the merit, let the two kingdoms be one, which can only be by Ireland now 
acknowledging the superintending power and supremacy to be where nature has 
placed it in precise and unambiguous terms. 


English statesmen well knew that the Settlement of 1782 could 
not last without domestic reform. 

The Parliament was corrupt. The Catholics were without the 
franchise. Irish ministers were responsible to the English and not 
the Irish Parliament. Of the 300 members of the latter assembly 
123 sat for nomination boroughs and represented only their patrons. 
The scandal of the Pension List is thus dealt with by Mr. Lecky :— 


The enormity of this grievance is sufficiently shown by the fact that the money 
spent in pensions in Ireland was not merely relatively, but absolutely, greater 
than was expended for that purpose in England; that the Pension List trebled 
in the first thirty years of George the Third, and that in 1793 it amounted to no 
less than 124,000/. 


When in addition to all this it is remembered that a Penal Code 
excluded Catholics from any share whatever, even indirectly, in the 
government of their country, it will easily be understood why English 
statesmen whose minds were set upon a scheme of Legislative Union 
resolutely opposed every effort at reform. 

In June 1791 the United Irishmen Society was formed at Belfast 
by Theohald Wolfe Tone. Its object was to secure Catholic Emanci- 
pation and Parliamentary Reform. It chiefly consisted of Protestants. 
It was an open and constitutional organisation. Of course Wolfe 
Tone was at all times a Revolutionist and a Separatist, but we have it 
established on the evidence of Emmet, McNevin, and O’Connor before 
the House of Lords Committee that separation was not contemplated 
by the founders of the United Irishmen at all, and that it was not until 
they became convinced that reform was impossible that the Society 
was converted into a revolutionary one. When Lord Fitzwilliam was 
recalled in 1795 the United Irishmen became convinced, in the words 
of Emmet, O’Connor, and McNevin, that it would be ‘as easy to obtain 
a revolution as a reform, but still the whole body would have rejoiced 
to stop short at reform.’ 

From the moment of Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall the Rebellion was 
inevitable. His place was given to Lord Camden, who immediately 
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placed the government of the country once more in the hands of the 
Beresfords and Cookes and other leaders of the faction, whose avowed 
policy was to suppress all popular liberties. 

Forthwith ‘ measures were taken to secure the premature outbreak 
of the Rebellion.’ 

It is difficult for an Irishman to speak calmly of the series of 
outrages upon an unarmed and defenceless people which then com- 
menced. My object in these pages is not to inflame or embitter the 
feelings of any one, but rather to explain, if I can, why it is that Irish- 
men see in the struggle of ’98 a righteous uprising against intolerable 
wrong, and why it is that they are about to celebrate before the world 
the memory of their forefathers who died fighting bravely, though 
vainly, in the contest. It will be impossible for Englishmen to 
understand this Centenary Celebration unless they recall how the 
Rebellion was caused and how it was suppressed. 

As to what happened on the accession of Lord Camden to office 
I shall call English witnesses only. 

Walpole, an English Protestant writer of the present day, says in 
The Kingdom of Ireland :— 


The Roman Catholics were attacked indiscriminately. Masters were compelled 
to dismiss Roman Catholic servants, landlords to dismiss Roman Catholic tenants. 
Decent farmers, quiet peasants, hardworking weavers, quite unconnected with the 
Defenders, received notices ‘to go to Hell—Connaught would not receive them.’ 
Their houses were burned, their furniture broken up, and they and their families 
driven from their holdings. 


The historian Plowden declared of the persecution in the County 
of Armagh : ‘In that one county alone in the year 1795 seven 
thousand Catholics, men, women, and children, were driven from their 
homes and put to the sword.’ 

Lord Gosford stated in December of that year :— 


Neither age nor sex, nor even acknowledged innocence of any guilt, is sufficient 
to excite mercy, much less to afford protection. The only crime which the objects 
of this ruthless persecution are charged with is simply a profession of the Roman 
Catholic religion. A lawless banditti have constituted themselves judges of this 
new species of delinquency, and the sentence they have pronounced is nothing less 
than a confiscation of all property and an immediate banishment. 


In this same terrible year 1795 the Government majority carried 
two Coercion Acts through the Irish Parliament in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Grattan. One of them (36 Geo. III. c. 6), entitled an 
Indemnity Act, afforded protection to magistrates who ‘apprehended 
suspected persons without due authority, and sent suspected persons 
out of the kingdom for His Majesty’s service (i.e. in press gangs] and 
seized arms and entered houses and did divers other acts not justi- 
fiable by law.’ 

The second Act was called an Insurrection Act (36 Geo. III. 
c. 20), and it gave unlimited powers to magistrates to arrest and 
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imprison without trial persons suspected of disloyalty. Martial law 
was then proclaimed. Walpole, in his Kingdom of Ireland, thus 
described what ensued :— 


All the safeguards of the Constitution having been suspended, numbers of 
persons were taken up on suspicion, flung into gaol, and refused bail. Spies and 
informers were the only witnesses, and of these the Government had a whole army 
in their pay. The prisons overficwed, guard-houses and barracks were filled with 
political suspects, and, worst of all, no discipline was maintained among the 
soldiery, who were allowed to commit all kinds of excesses, and to abuse and 
maltreat the people. The yeomanry, which had been called out, was composed 
almost entirely of Orangemen, and these, with Militia regiments sent over from 
England, were encouraged to play havoc with the miserable inhabitants. A Welsh 
mounted yeomanry corps, named the Ancient Britons, under the command of Sir 
Watkin Williams Wynne, were especially notorious for their brutal violence. 
Houses were plundered and burned, women outraged, and children brutally ill- 
treated and murdered. Men were seized and sent on board tenders untried. They 
were flogged, ‘ picketed,’ and half hung to extort confessions. They were hunted 
down and sabred. Villages and whole districts were devastated, and the inhabitants 
turned out of their homes into the ditch. 


In 1796 a change was made in the command of the Irish army, 
which was given to Sir Ralph Abercromby. Immediately after his 
arrival in Ireland he reported that the troops were ‘ utterly without 
discipline’ and were engaged in driving the peasantry into rebellion 
by atrocities of every kind. In one of his letters he said, speaking of 
the soldiery, ‘Houses have been burned by them, men murdered and 
others half hanged. Within these twelve months every crime, every 
cruelty that could be committed by Cossacks or Calmucks, have been 
committed here.’ In February 1797 he issued a general order to 
the army in which, after alluding to ‘the irregularities in the conduct 
of the troops and the state of licentiousness which must render them 
formidable to everyone but the enemy,’ he appealed to his officers to 
restrain them. 

Immediately the Viceroy called upon him to withdraw this order, 
and because he refused to do so he was forced to resign. General 
Lake took his place and the horrible work went gaily on. 

Lord Holland, in his Memoirs of the Whig Party, thus speaks of 
Sir Ralph Abercromby’s recall :— 


His recall was hailed as a triumph by the Orange faction. Indeed, surrounded 
as they were with burning cottages, tortured backs and frequent executions, they 


yet were full of sneers at what they whimsically termed the ‘clemency’ of the 
Government. 


Sir Ralph Abercromby’s own comment on his recall! was: ‘ Lord 
Camden has ‘betrayed the situation of Commander-in-Chief, he has 
thrown the army into the hands of a faction and made it a tool under 
their direction.’ 


In the English House of Lords, Lord Moira drew a fearful picture 
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of the wholesale system of torture practised upon the people of Ireland 
towards the end of 1797. He said :— 


My lords, I have seen in Ireland the most absurd, as well as the most dis- 
gusting tyranny that any nation ever groaned under. I have been myself a witness 
of it in many iastances ; I have seen it practised and unchecked ; I have seen the 
most grievous oppressions exercised, in consequence of a presumption that the 
person who was the unfortunate object of such oppression was in hostility to the 
Government ; and yet that has been done in a part of the country as quiet and as 
free from disturbance as the City of London. 

In former times, it had been the custom for Englishmen to hold the infamous 
proceedings of the Inquisition in detestation. One of the greatest horrors with 
which it was attended was that the person, ignorant of the crime laid to his charge 
or of his accuser, was torn from his family, immured in a prison, and in the most 
cruel uncertainty as to the period of his confinement, or the fate which awaited 
him. To this injustice, abhorred by Protestants in the practice of the Inquisition, 
were the people of Ireland exposed. All confidence, all security, were taken away. 
In alluding to the Inquisition he had omitted to mention one of its characteristic 
features. Ifthe supposed culprit refused to acknowledge the crime with which he 
was charged, ie was put to the rack, to extort confession of whatever crime was 
alleged against him by the pressure of torture. The same proceedings had been 
introduced in Ireland. When a man was taken up on suspicion he was put to the 
torture; nay, if he were merely accused of concealing the guilt of another. The 
rack, indeed, was not at hand; but the punishment of picketing was in practice, 
which had been for some years abolished as too inhuman, even in the dragoon 
service. He had known’a man, in order to extort confession of a supposed crime, 
or of that of some of his neighbours, picketed till he actually fainted, picketed a 
second time till he fainted again, and as soon as he came to himself, picketed a 
third time till he once more fainted ; and all upon mere suspicion! Nor was this 
the only species of torture. Men had been taken and hung up till they were half 
dead, and then threatened with a repetition of the cruel treatment unless they made 
confession of the imputed guilt. These were not particular acts of cruelty exercised 
by men abusing the power committed to them, but they formed a part of our system. 
They were notorious, and no person could say who would be the next victim of 
this oppression and cruelty, which he saw others endure. If anyone was sus- 
pected to have concealed weapons of defence, his house, his furniture, and all his 
property was burnt. But this was not all; if it were supposed that any district 
had not surrendered all the arms which it contained, a party was sent out to collect 
the number at which it was rated, and in the execution of this order thirty houses 
‘were sometimes burnt down in a single night. 


In the English House of Commons Charles James Fox made a 
similar protest against ‘the system of coercion in Ireland, shocking 
to humanity and disgraceful to the British name.’ 

Lord Holland, in his Memoirs of the Whig Party, writes :— 


It is a fact incontrovertible that the people were driven into resistance by free 
quarters and the excesses of the soldiery, which were such as are not permitted in 
civilised warfare even in an enemy’s country. Trials by courts-martial were 
frequent. Floggings, picMtings, death, the pitch cap, were the usual sentences. 
The measures which led to the Rebellion, suggested by Lord Clare and the 
remorseless faction of Orangemen, aroused the indignation of every man who had 
any sense of justice or feeling of humanity. The outrages perpetrated with the 
sanction of the Government excited horror. 
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In June 1798 Lord Cornwallis arrived in Ireland and took up the 
position of Viceroy. His testimony, to be found in the Cornwallis 
correspondence, is the most powerful of all. 

In June 1798 he writes :— 


The accounts you see of the numbers of the enemy killed in battle are greatly 
exaggerated. I am sure that a very small proportion of them are killed in battle, 
and I am very much afraid that any man in a brown coat is butchered without 
discrimination. There is no enemy in the field. We are engaged in a war of 
plunder and massacre. . .. The whole country is in such a state that I feel 
frightened and ashamed when I consider I am looked upon as being at the head of 
it. . . . There is no law either in town or country but martial law. . . . Number- 
less murders are committed by our people without any process or examination 
whatever. The yeomanry take the lead in rapine and murder. 


Writing in July 1798 he says :— 


The principal persons are, in general, adverse to all acts of clemency, and 
although they do not express it, and perhaps are too much heated to see the 
ultimate effects which their violence must produce, would pursue measures that 
could only terminate in the extirpation of the greater number of inhabitants, and 
in the utter destruction of the country. The words Papists and Priests are for ever 
in their mouths; and by this unaccountable folly they would drive four-fifths of the 
community into irreconcilable rebellion. 


The conversation of the principal persons of the country all tends to encourage 


this system of blood, and the conversation, even at my table, where you will 
suppose I do all I can to prevent it, always turns on hanging, shooting, burning, 
&c., &c.; and if a priest has been put to death, the greater joy is expressed by the 
whole company. 


The minds of people are now in such a state that nothing but blood will satisfy 
them, and although they will not admit the term, their conversation and conduct 


point to no other mode of concluding this unhappy business than that of extir- 
pation. 


In August 1798 Lord Cornwallis issued a proclamation in which 
he said :-— 


It is with great concern Lord Cornwallis finds himself obliged to call on the 
general officers, and the commanding officers of regiments in particular, to assist 
him in putting a stop to the licentious conduct of the troops, and in saving the 
wretched inhabitants from being robbed, and in the most shocking manner ill- 
treated, by those to whom they had a right to look for safety and protection. 


In the following year, 1799, when the rising had been to a large 
extent suppressed, he wrote :— 


You write as if you really believed that there was any foundation for all the 
lies and nonsensical clamour about my leniency. On my arrival I put a stop to 
the burning of houses and murder of inhabitants b# the yeomen, or any other 
persons who delighted in that amusement, to flogging, for the purpose of extorting 
confession, and free quarters, which comprehended universal rape and robbery 
throughout the whole country. 
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The greatest difficulty which I experience is to control the violence of our loyal 
friends who would convert the system of martial law into a more violent and 
intolerable tyranny than that of Robespierre. The vilest informers are hunted out 
from the prisons to attack, by the most barefaced perjury, the lives of all who are 
suspected of being, or having been, disaffected. 


A recent writer, Mr. Goldwin Smith, who will not be accused of 
bias against England, says in his Jrish History and Irish 
Character :— 


The Protestant gentry and yeomanry, as one man, became Cromwellians again. 
Then commenced a reign of terror, scarcely less savage than that of the Jacobins. 
The suspected conspirators were intimidated, and confessions, or pretended con- 
fessions, were extorted by loosing upon the homes of the peasantry the licence and 
barbarity of an irregular soldiery, more cruel than a regular invader. Flogging, 
half-hanging, pitch-capping and picketing, went on over a large district, and the 
most barbarous scourgings, without trial, were inflicted in the Riding-house, 
Dublin, in the very seat of government and justice. This was styled ‘exerting a 
vigour beyond the law,’ and to become the object of such vigour it was enough, as 
under Robespierre, to be suspected of being a suspect... . 

The peasantry, though undoubtedly in a disturbed state, might have been kept 
quiet by lenity; but they were gratuitously scourged and tortured into open 
rebellion. . . . These were the crimes, not of individual ruffians, but of a faction— 
a faction which must take its place in history beside that of Robespierre, Couthon, 
and Carriere. The murders by the Jacobins may have excited more indignation 
and pity because the victims were of high rank; but in the use of torture, the 
Orangemen seem to have reached a pitch of fiendish cruelty which was scarcely 
attained by the Jacobins. . . . The dreadful civil war of 1798 was the crime, as a 
candid study of its history will prove, not of the Irish people, but of the Orange 
terrorists, who literally goaded the people into insurrection. 


I have purposely refrained from any comment of my own upon 
these quotations. They tell their own horrible tale upon unquestion- 
able authority, and establish beyond the possibility of dispute the 
fact that cruelties and barbarities of every kind were practised 
upon the unfortunate Irish peasantry in ’98 with the connivance, and 
frequently the open sanction, of the authorities and by the troops 
of England ; and further, that these atrocities were ‘the measures’ 
which Lord Castlereagh afterwards declared were taken by the 
Government to secure ‘the premature outbreak of the Rebellion.’ 

But it is said there is another side to this picture. The peasants 
too were guilty of deeds of cruelty, and the burning of Scullabogue 
barn is remembered and recorded where all the brutalities of the 
troops are forgotten. 

The first and most natural observation to make upon this 
subject is this—small wonder if the savage conduct recorded in the 
foregoing quotations bred savage acts of retaliation. That a system 
of torture and murder such as has been described could be practised 
upon a people without leading to retaliation can only be believed 
by those who have but lightly studied human nature. The 
rebel forces were untrained and undisciplined, under no properly 
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constituted and recognised authority, and it would have been 
extraordinary indeed if the terrible example of cruelty set to them by 
the civilised and disciplined troopers of England had not been to some 
extent imitated by them. 

The sweeping accusation so freely made upon this head by some 
English writers against the peasants I flatly deny. That isolated 
cases of cruelty occurred is true, and no one wishes to palliate them. 
But comparing the entire conduct of the rebels with that of the 
troops, it must in common fairness be admitted that the former, with 
far greater provocation and far less restraint in the way of authority 
and discipline, committed far fewer deeds of cruelty and crime. To 
take one general instance, it is univerally acknowledged that the 
words of the Rev. Mr. Gordon, a Protestant clergyman resident in 
Wexford during the Rebellion, are well founded when he says in his 
History of the Rebellion :— 


In one point I think we must allow some praise to the rebels; the chastity of 
women was respected by them. I have not been able to ascertain one instance to 
the contrary. The opposite behaviour towards the female peasantry prevailed 
among the Royal troops. 


Nothing is more remarked than the undeniable fact that the 
rebel leaders repeatedly issued orders and proclamations to their 
forces threatening the severest penalties to any persons guilty of 
violence or crime, and that, on the other hand, with the exception of 
the famous order of Sir Ralph Abercromby in February 1797, which 
led to his recall, and the order of Lord Cornwallis in August 1798, 
when the work had been done, no General Officer issued any 
exhortation to the English troops against crime or outrage. As an 
instance of the kind of orders which were issued to the English 
troops, I may quote the following :— 


And shall it be found hereafter that said traitor has been concealed by any 
person or persons, or by the knowledge or connivance of any person or persons, of 
this town and its“neighbourhood, or that they, or any of them, have known the 
place of his concealment and shall not have given notice thereof to the com- 
mandant of this town, such person’s house will be burnt, and the owner thereot 
hanged. 

This is to give notice, that if any person is taken up by the patrols after ten 
o'clock, he will be fined five shillings for the benefit of the poor. If the delinquent 
is not able to pay five shillings, he will be brought to a drum-head court-martial, 
and will receive one hundred lashes ! 

JAMES DERHAM, 
Colonel Commandant. 


In pleasant contrast are the proclamations of the rebel com- 
manders. For example, the first General Order issued in Wexford was 
as follows:— | 


Soldiers of Eyin, remember your homes; let the domestic hearth never be 
violated nor the arms of the nation sullied by cruelty or revenge. Gear in mind 
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that the weak and the defenceless claim your protection, and that retaliation is 
only the weapon of the coward and slave. Let this be engraven on your hearts, 
and let it be proclaimed to the extremity of our land that insult to female honour, 
contempt of orders, pillage and desertion shall be punished with death. 


On the 6th of June ’98 Bagenal Harvey—the Protestant landlord 
who commanded the insurgent army in Wexford— issued the following 
order to his troops :— 


Any person or persons who shall take upon them to kill or murder any person 
or prisoner, burn any house, or commit any plunder, without special written orders 
from the Commander-in-Chief, shall suffer death. 

By order of 
B. B. Harvey, Commander-in-Chief, 
F, BREEN, Adjutant-General. 
Head-Quarters: Carrick-Byrne Camp, 
Jvne 6th, 1798. 


And the leader in command of the other wing of the rebel army 
issued a similar order :-— 


In the moment of triumph, my countrymen, let not your victories be tarnished 
with any wanton act of cruelty. Many of those unfortunate men, now in prison, 
were not our enemies from principle; most of them, compelled by necessity, were 
obliged to oppose you... . 

By Order, 
Epwarp Rocue, 


Wexford: June 7th, 1798. 


In spite of these exhortations certain deeds of atrocity were 
committed, the most generally known being the burning of the barn 
at Scullabogue. What really occurred at this place has been much 
misrepresented, especially in so far as it has almost passed into a 
popular belief in England that this was a massacre of Protestants by 
Catholics. The real facts about Scullabogue are as follows. About 
100 loyalist prisoners were detained there by a small detachment 
of the rebel army. The main body were engaged some miles away 
at the battle of Ross. After the defeat of the rebel forces in that 
battle some runaways brought the tidings—which were perfectly true 
—that the victorious troops were putting all the rebel prisoners to 
the sword, and in a spirit of savage retaliation the loyalist prisoners 
at Scullabogue were immediately killed. The rebel leaders were in 
no sense responsible, and Bagenal Harvey immediately afterwards 
resigned his command. Of the prisoners killed at Scullabogue some 
fifteen or sixteen were Catholics. 


No Irishman wishes to palliate occurrences such as this, but in 
common fairness it must be asked, are they worse than the burning 
by the Royal troops of the hospital in Enniscorthy, where 100 
wounded rebels perished, or the massacre on the gibbet rath in 
Kildare, where 300 rebels who surrendered their arms to General 
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Dundas upon promise of quarter were butchered in cold blood on the 
3rd of June, 1798 ? 

There is one other consideration with which I desire to deal. 
Was the rising a Catholic one? It is beyond question that so far as 
the Society of the United Irishmen is concerned it at any rate was 
chiefly a Protestant organisation. Of the 162 leaders whose names 
are recorded, 106 were Protestants and only 56 Catholics. It is true, 
of course, that when the rising took place it happened that the rebel 
forces were naturally made up chiefly of Catholics and the Royal 
forces mostly of Protestants, but the question of religion had really 
little or nothing to do with the business. Even in the County of 
Wexford, which, according to Mr. Lecky, was ‘ the only county where 
the rebellion was distinctly Catholic,’ its chief leaders were Protestant 
landlords, such as Bagenal Harvey and John Henry Colclough. In 
June 1798, Lord Cornwallis denounces in one of his letters ‘the 
folly which has been prevalent of regarding Catholicism as the founda- 
tion of the present rebellion.’ 

The fact is no man was attacked on account of his religion by 
the peasants, and no greater proof could be afforded that the rising 
was one against intolerable tyranny and not against Protestantism 
than the fact that the Quakers scattered all over Ireland were 
nowhere molested. Numbers of them were in the most disturbed 
districts, such as Wexford. They occupied land which had been con- 
fiseated from the people. They were bitterly opposed to the 
Catholic religion, yet not a single Quaker, we are told, perished in 
the Rebellion in any part of Ireland. 

These are the main facts of the Insurrection of 1798, as known to 
the people of Ireland to-day, and if they are, as I believe them to be, 
facts incontrovertible, who will dispute the right of Irishmen to honour 
the memory of their forefathers—the heroes and martyrs of that awful 
struggle—by fittingly celebrating the Centenary of ’98 ? and who will 
wonder if Irishmen come from every quarter of the globe to share in 
that celebration ? 


J. E. REDMOND. 
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ELEONORE DOLBREUSE AND 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


THERE is now living in Paris a well-known clubman, M. Henri 
d’Olbreuse, who has no pretensions whatever to regal honours, but 
who accepts with a certain amount of pleasure the nickname given 
to him, half in earnest, half in joke, by his intimate friends—that of 
the ‘Queen’s little cousin ’—the Queen without any further appella- 
tion meaning, of course, Victoria of England. And asa matter of fact 
this young Frenchman is undoubtedly connected with our Queen 
through a Mile. d’Olbreuse, who after a curious and eventful life 
ended by marrying George William of Brunswick; she was a native 
of Poitou, a province in the west of France, and the sister of Pierre 
d’Olbreuse, from whom Henri d’Olbreuse descends in a straight line, 
from father to son. 

George William, the eldest of the reigning family of Brunswick, 
was a dissipated young man whose chief aim in life was to escape 
from the monotony of his stiff and uninteresting little Court; but at 
the same time he understood that he had some duties to perform 
towards the subjects who paid his Civil List; and he seriously con- 
sidered the matter when the Members of State remonstrated with 
him, and threatened to cut short his ducal allowance if he did not 
marry as soon as possible. They suggested, at the same time, that 
the Princess Sophia, daughter of Frederick the First, Elector Palatine, 
and grand-daughter of James the First of England, would make a 
suitable duchess ; and as a wife was in George William’s eyes nothing 
more than a necessary evil, he did not ask any further questions, but 
accepted the fiancée of their choice. ' 

The marriage was officially announced to his people, and all was 
ready for the celebration of the happy event when suddenly, after a 
night of revelry, he woke in the morning, absolutely determined that 
he would not forfeit his liberty and tie himself to a Princess; his 
sense of honour not allowing him coolly to accomplish the ruin of 
a woman’s life. 

The case was an embarrassing one, but George William was not 
easily disconcerted ; and, after a short time spent in deep thought, 
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rubbing his chin in his hand, he was struck by a capital idea: his 
youngest brother, Ernest Augustus, was made of the right stuff to 
become a husband and the probable continuator of a dynasty; he 
was as poor as a church mouse, and just the man to help him out of a 
delicate situation ; so all could be arranged satisfactorily. He there- 
upon sent for him, and, without even the shortest preamble, offered 
to the scared young prince his fiancée, a fine and clever girl, 
together with a deed by which he made a solemn engagement never 
to marry, so as to leave his inheritance and all his rights to the 
man who would kindly take charge of his ducal ties and his intended 
bride. 

This offer was an unexpected windfall to Ernest Augustus, 
condemned as he was, in his quality of ‘ cadet,’ to perpetual obscurity 
and almost poverty. The bargain even appeared to be such a good 
one that the second brother, John Frederick, having come into the 
room just as the treaty was being signed, jumped on Ernest 
Augustus and almost throttled him in his endeavours to snatch the 
paper from him and tear it to pieces ; for the ducal crown and the 
pretty bride would have suited him admirably. George William 
looked calmly at his brothers, who were fighting like two puppies for 
a bone; then he dismissed them from his apartments, got up, shook 
himself with delight, and began his preparations for departure ; his 
intention being to go a round of all the Courts of Europe, major and 
minor, and amuse himself. 

But he was to meet his fate before long. During a stay in 
Holland he had been introduced to a German Princess of Hesse- 
Cassel, the wife of a French nobleman, Henri de la Trémouille, 
Prince of Tarente, and he soon became the most assiduous visitor 
in her house, for she had amongst her companions a French girl 
from the province of Poitou, Eléonore d’Olbreuse, who was remark- 
ably pretty and the true type of French wit and loveliness. The 
heart of the heavy Duke was completely smitten by so much 
grace, and, accustomed as he was to easy victories on the borders of 
the land of Love, he began at once the siege of a citadel which, 
however, he soon found to be much stronger than it looked at first 
sight ; so, after a few weeks of constant and useless courtship, his 
passion having now reached its climax, he decided to take a desperate 
step, and wrote for advice to his brother Ernest Augustus, who laid the 
matter before his wife. 

The Duchess Sophia reigned supreme in the Court as well as in 
the heart of her husband, and apparently she was not overwhelmed 
with common scruples, for she did not brood or fret long on a case 
which was rather an awkward one, but simply suggested that the young 
lady should be attached to her person with considerable pecuniary 
advantages, granted, of course, from the purse of her lover, who 
was to return to Brunswick and try his chance on more favourable 
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ground. A marriage was out of question; George William himself 
seems to have had no intention of marrying the girl in a hurry, and 
he considered a union with a Frenchwoman of smal! nobility as a dire 
extremity, to be avoided if possible ; apparently he held ducal gran- 
deur in great respect and knew the obligations attached to rank. But 
Mademoiselle d’Olbreuse, who had lived for two years at the Court of 
Louis the Fourteenth, was up to all the tricks of the menue galanterie ; 
and though she had been much admired and closely courted, the 
reputation she had left behind her was that of a stern virtue not to 
be trifled with. The Duchess of Brunswick shrugged her shoulders 
and laughed scornfully at the report, nevertheless she had to write 
many wily letters before she could allure the girl into the net which 
she had spread for her in the ducal castle. She succeeded, however, 
in the end, and when Eléonore at length came she was received with 
the greatest empressement ; Sophia met her at the bottom of the grand 
staircase, accompanied by her brother-in-law, who led the new comer 
by the hand up to the Wohnzimmer of the Duchess, where coffee and 
salt biscuits were offered to her, an unheard-of honour, which created 
at once an atmosphere of intense jealousy round the new lady-in- 
waiting. . 

At this time Eléonore d’Olbreuse was apparently sure of 
becoming the wife of George William, for she knew nothing of 
the parole he had given to his brother; and confident in his love, 
which he adroitly kept within the bounds of respect, she relented 
from her haughty conduct till she found herself so desperately 
entangled in the snare that she consented at last to accept the fate 
which was offered to her. A contract was made, worded almost as if 
for a regular marriage; the signatures of the reigning Duke and 
Duchess were written under those of George William of Brunswick 
and Eléonore d’Olbreuse, and, to the astonishment of the prim little 
Court, the two lovers began to live openly together in a sort of hazy 
and undecided condition. They appeared to be very happy never- 
theless, for Eléonore had become sincerely attached to her semi- 
husband, who in return dropped one by one his fast and disorderly 
habits to become a good German domesticated Gemahl. Eléonore 
d’Olbreuse was granted the title of ‘Dame de Harbourg,’ but she 
lived in no great style. To fulfil the duties of lady-in-waiting, 
she sent for her eldest sister, Angelica, whom she married later 
on to the Count of Reuss, who belonged to the princely family of that 
name ; besides her, she had only three maids to attend to her person. 
She was not admitted to the ducal table, at least as an active guest, 
but she was allowed to sit on a low chair, without anything to eat 
before her, and at a respectful distance from the Duchess, while 
George William, whose appetite was not to be disturbed by such 
a trifling circumstance, devoured his meal on the right of the 
lady sovereign. The ‘Dame de Harbourg’ was, however, granted 
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permission to remain seated before any princes who might happen 
to be present. 

This etiquette was painful only to her pride, for she says in one 
of her letters to her uncle that ‘her heart was sadly turned by 
the enormous dishes brought before the princely eaters, their 
menu consisting chiefly of a queer composition of honey, beer, and 
onions, eaten in bowls; greasy sausages thrown in lumps on red 
cabbage, and a farinaceous mess with ginger and cloves ; and ail this 
was abundantly soaked in a cloudy heavy ale, of which they drank glass 
after glass.’ ‘ Now,’ would the fair Duchess exclaim after her plentiful 
meal, energetically wiping her face up to the ears with a stiff napkin, 
‘you may go, my dear, and help your “angelic” sister with her 
saucepans ;’ the fact was well known that the ‘Dame de Harbourg’ 
and the future Countess of Reuss had, behind their dressing-rooms, 
a little kitchen of their own, where they prepared themselves dainty 
sauces and light dishes—to the great disgust of the cooks in the 
ducal kitchen. The carrosse of Eléonore was drawn by six horses ; 
she had two footmen and a coachman, but she was never seen in the 
streets either with her husband or the ducal couple of Brunswick ; 
her sister or her maids were her sole companions, and she was not 
entitled to any salute, bows, or cheers during her daily drives. 

For a certain time a sort of good understanding reigned between 
Sophia of Brunswick and the ‘Dame de Harbourg,’ thanks to the 
great tact of the latter, who never at that time tried to advance one 
step on the road to honours; she was contented with the love of 
her quasi-husband and the childish grace of her little girl, Sophia 
Dorothea, born in 1666, who seemed to have inherited all the 
fascinating ways of her mother. She was scarcely six years old 
when her hand was sought for by princes of every degree on account 
of the tremendous fortune which was to be hers at the death of 
her father; the irregularity of her birth being no obstacle, for a 
rumour was circulated that the Emperor of Germany had been 
sounded as to the possible legitimation of the little girl, and was 
likely to grant it. 

This prospect enraged the Duchess Sophia to such an extent 
that she commenced hostilities at once, and opened the war by 
slandering Eléonore d’Olbreuse, accusing her publicly of having carried 
on two intrigues at the same time during her stay at the French Court, 
doing her best to marry Colin, the footman of the Princess Palatine, 
wife of ‘Monsieur,’ brother of Louis the Fourteenth, and trying 
to catch George William, the bigger fish of the two. ‘ Besides,’ 
writes the Duchess to her niece, the Palatine, ‘never would any 
respectable girl have entered the house of the Princess of Tarente, 
for, though she is my aunt—to my intense disgust—she is not a 
person with whom any one can live and remain clean ; however,’ she 
adds, ‘ d’Olbreuse being a nobody it does not matter much.’ 
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This last item of the accusation seems to have made a very 
disagreeable impression on George William, who thought of a sorry 
stratagem to defend and establish his lady’s nobility; he paid 2,000 
thalers to an obscure French genealogist to make out a pompous 
tree in order to prove that Eléonore d’Olbreuse from Poitou descended 
in almost direct line from the kings of France; upon which the 
Princess Palatine, to amuse her aunt, launched into the world an 
absurd genealogy which she had made out herself, to show clearly 
that her head-cook was the descendant of Philippe le Hardi! 

Another cause of uneasiness which helped to bring to a climax 
the difference between the two ladies of the Ducal Court was the 
constant dread in which the Duchess Sophia lived of seeing either 
the despised d’Olbreuse or her lawful sister-in-law, the wife of John 
Frederick, give birth to a son; for George William had been elected 
Duke of Zell, and John Frederick Duke of Hanover ; and failing male 
heirs the sovereignty of these two Duchies was to fall under the 
sceptre of her husband, Ernest Augustus. 

For many years she passed through periods of alternating fears 
and triumphs, her heart rejoicing and her joy overflowing in rather 
coarse speeches, when after having seen goodly preparations made by 
both women to receive with due honours the long wished-for son, 
‘some puny little mouse,’ she says, ‘would come into the world, to 
have a narrow escape of feeling under its chin a fatherly thumb, 
instead of a paternal kiss on its innocent brow. John Frederick had 
been told by a prophetess,’ she adds spitefully, ‘that a boy would 
soon be born to him, and indeed the prophetess was a true one, for 
his mistress the comédienne presented him with a son, only unfor- 
tunately it was not an heir—a great pity to be sure.’ 

However she was soon reassured as far as her most dangerous 
rival was concerned ; for at the end of the year 1679 John Frederick 
died, and she could not completely hide her feeling of relief; she 
relates the death of her brother-in-law in a semi-jocose tone which 
clearly shows how little she mourned for him :— 

He died [she writes] as a true German should, glass in hand. For a few 
days he had felt unwell, and sent all over the place for a bottle or two of a 
special very old wine; the cellars of his ducal home being rather poor in good 
specimens; at last his desire was satisfied, and a venerable flagon was brought to 
him, the contents of which he drank all in one go. Then, an unnatural burning 
sensation having invaded his burly person, and chiefly his head, he thought the 
wine had a heating effect which ought to be counterbalanced by a good draught 
of refreshing beer; so his Jubelbecher was filled to the brim and emptied in a 


second ; then he went to bed and never woke from a heavy slumber which lasted 
eighteen hours. 


This death made Sophia of Brunswick Duchess of Hanover as 
well ; and the only thorn which remained in her flesh was the Dame 
de Harbourg, who had become rather independent since the battle of 
Osnabriick, where George William had so distinguished himself that 
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he had been received in a private audience by the Emperor, who 
asked him after his Duchess, pretending not to know, or really not 
knowing the state of affairs. A few months later the sovereign sent him 
the letters-patent which granted the legitimacy to Sophia Dorothea, 
and the title of Countess of Wilhelmsbourg to the Dame of Harbourg. 
‘ This imperial message,’ say the memoirs of the time, ‘ caused a great 
surprise to the Duke of Zell, who looked askance at Eléonore and gave 
vent to a significant “hum, hum,” for he had his suspicions—and 
they were right ; the wily French lady had written, as she alone knew 
how to write, a letter to the Emperor, who had graciously complied 
with her desire.’ 

When the Duchess of Brunswick wrote the news to her niece 
Madame Princess Palatine, with whom she kept up a constant 
correspondence, she said that the scandal was something unheard of. 
‘And,’ she adds, ‘ we shall soon have to say “‘ Madame la Duchesse” 
to this little clot of dirt, for is there another name for that mean 
intrigante who comes from nowhere?’ On which the haughty 
Palatine answers: ‘Nowhere? my dear aunt, you are mistaken, if you 
will allow me to say so ; she comes from a French family, and therefore 
from a fraud. Here the people themselves own without a blush that 
there is not one noble house which could prove more than four quarters 
of nobility on either side, paternal or maternal, and dukes and 
duchesses laugh openly at their own genealogical trees, which, most 
of them, are just as fanciful as the one I made for my cook or the 
one George William secured for d’Olbreuse.’ 

In the meanwhile Sophia Dorothea was growing into a lovely 
maiden, full of fun and not over-wise; her parents seem to have 
sadly neglected her education, and not even to have surrounded 
her with the right sort of ladies to restrain and guide her un- 
disciplined nature, which the Duchess Sophia calls wholesale and 
without scruples a ‘French nature,’ this to her mind including 
everything. 

The girl was scarcely twelve when a scandal broke out in the 
Ducal Court, some love letters having been found by the Countess of 
Reuss in a drawer of the young lady’s ‘ Bonheur du Jour;’ they had 
been written to her by a page, a mere boy, Christian Augustus von 
Haxthausen, who was sent away to a dire exile which lasted all his 
life; while a Frenchweinan, Madame Théange, who had been the 
messenger of love, was kept « prisoner for many months and at last 
sent back penniless to France. 

This little adventure does not seem to have prevented the young 
princes of the reigning Houses of Europe from falling in love with 
the pretty young Duchess, who was now in a recognised position ; 
for her father, the Duke of Zell, yielding to the constant entreaties 
of the Countess of Wilhelmsbourg, had addressed a request to the 
Emperor asking his sanction to a marriage ‘ad morganaticum.’ 
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This was granted him on condition that nothing should be altered 
in the contract he had signed in favour of his brother, by which the 
Duchy of Zell and all other privileges should come to Ernest 
Augustus at his death. 

In spite of this favourable clause the marriage was a sore trial 
to the Duchess Sophia, who wrote her niece a letter which was 
found in the papers of ‘Madame’ after her death, in which she says, 
curiously enough, for a lady of rank and a respectable woman :— 


Is it not a pity that Ernest Augustus and myself should have made such a 
blunder, and called to our Court that‘ little clot of dirt’ ? [this name being the only 
one she gives her sister-in-law in all her letters], the more so [she goes on] that 
we had at hand the Biegle, whom William liked well enough; though she was 
not so fascinating as his French vixen, who really is a splendid Stiickfletsch, she 
would have done very well, and at least have remained in her proper place. Never 
mind, Sophia Dorothea will avenge us all: she is a little canatlle [this word is 
in French], and we shall see. 


At this moment the girl of whom she spoke so bluntly was 
promised in marriage to a young German prince of little importance, 
a fact at which the Duchess rejoiced heartily; but this first fiancé 
was of delicate health and died of consumption. Another match 
was at once arranged for her with Prince George, son of the 
King of Denmark, who had very nearly given his consent when 
his Queen deliberately opposed her will against it and manifested 
great indignation on the subject. ‘ Well done!’ writes the Duchess 
Sophia, ‘fancy a King’s son for that bit of a bastard! Upon my 
word one has to come from Poitou to be so impudent!’ 

In the meanwhile Ernest Augustus had become very friendly 
with his dear brother, George William, who, having led a quiet and 
retired comparatively modest life, had heaped up gold and wealth of 
all kinds. The Duke of Brunswick was well aware of this, for all along 
he had been counting on his fingers and he had come to the conclu- 
sion that such a fortune was worthy of a slight sacrifice ; therefore, 
behind the back of his proud Duchess, he made an overture to the 
Duke of Zell, and suggested that a marriage between the pretty 
Sophia Dorothea and his own heavy son, George Louis, who was 
twenty-two years of age and something of a bear, would not be such 
abad affair, provided, of course, that the dowry of the young Duchess 
should be made equal to the match; 100,000 thalers paid yearly 
to the bride would do very well. 

Eléonore of Zell ought to have jumped at this proposal, which 
was likely to put an end to the snubbing ways of the Duchess Sophia 
and bring her to a footing of equality with her; but she was a good 
mother in her way ; the tears of her daughter, who had no wish to 
marry her cousin, touched her heart, and to the cross Duchess Sophia’s 
stupefaction, she did not give her consent at once, but demurred about 
it for a long time. However, though she was actually acknowledged 
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as Duchess of Zell and reigning sovereign, her former position did 
not allow her sufficient authority to make her will prevalent ; the 
marriage was decided, and in her intense vexation Sophia of Bruns- 
wick found some relief in the tears of the women she most despised 
who were about to enter into closer relationship with her haughty 
self. It is very curious to see how she looks at the matter in her 
letters to her niece, the Palatine :— 

Ernest Augustus [she says] had always a queer head, but that such an idea 
could have entered into it passes all my understanding; however 100,000 thalers 
a year is a goodly sum to pocket, without speaking of a pretty wife who will find 
a match in my son, George Louis, the most pig-headed, stubborn lad who ever 
lived, and who has round his brains such a thick crust that I defy any man or 
woinan ever to discover what is in them. He does not care much for the marriage 
himself, but the 100,000 thalers a year have tempted him, as they would any one 
else, 

And on the 2nd of December, 1682, a marriage was celebrated 
at Zell between George Louis of Brunswick, who thirty-two years 
later became King of England under the title of George the First, 
and Sophia Dorothea of Zell, the daughter of Eléonore d’Olbreuse. 
Though this marriage proved to be a most unhappy one, the young wife 
lived long enough with her husband to present him with two children: 
a son, who became George the Second of England, and a daughter, 
who married Frederick William the First of Prussia, the father of 
Frederick the Great. 

Therefore the direct descendants of Eléonore d’Olbreuse, ‘ the 
little clot of dirt,’ now occupy the two greatest thrones in Europe: 
being represented in England by Queen Victoria, and in Germany 
by Wilhelm the Second. 

ADRIENNE VAN AMSTEL. 
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COTTAGE HOMES FOR THE AGED POOR 


THE question of Old Age Pensions is now almost ripe for legislation, 
but the difficulties are so great that even the strongest Government 
may well hesitate to face them. The facts which have led to the 
demand are very startling and grievous. 

Mr. Charles Booth, in his valuable book the Aged Poor, published 
in 1894, shows from official returns that at 65 years of age 20 per 
cent. of the population are paupers; at 70 years of age 30 per cent. ; 
and at 75 nearly 40 per cent.; of these old paupers about one-third, 
or 114,144, are in the workhouse, and two-thirds, or 262,283, receive 
Out-Relief. 


The amount granted to Out-Relief in the great majority of 
Unions is 2s. 6d. or 3s. per week. In one Union I know the follow- 
ing card is printed and placed in the Board Room :— 


Scale of Outdoor Relief allowed in Ordinary Cases, Not able-bodied. 
. @, 
Under 75 years of age . . ‘ . 2 6 weekly 
75 and under 80 . ‘ ‘ _ ee « 
a i ae. «ll lel a 
85 and upwards . &40@ >» 


Is it any wonder that the poor look forward to old age with 
feelings of horror and despair? How can a man or woman of 70 find 
food, clothing, coals and rent, on 2s. 6d. per week ? 

In the North Riding of Yorkshire the Guardians give Out-Relief 
to the aged poor whenever they can. I visited not long since the 
21 workhouses connected with the North Riding Unions, and made 
special inquiries with regard to the aged poor ; and I found very few 
of the deserving poor in those houses, and as a rule the old people 
can, so long as they have relations to help them, manage to exist on 
the weekly pittance from the Guardians; and it is, I venture to 
think, most praiseworthy of the Guardians that they give, whenever 
practicable, Out-Relief to these old people, for they recognise the 
fact that there is nothing more humiliating or degrading to our 
country poor than to force them into the workhouse. 

The public probably little realise what a country workhouse is. 

Vor. XLITI—No. 254 633 UU 
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In the North Riding workhouses, including five situated in joint 
Unions outside the administrative county, I found about 1,000 North 
Riding paupers ; of these about 400 were over 65 years of age, 200 
were children, and 60 were classed as imbeciles; the remaining 340 
were infirm or unfit for work, women with illegitimate children, 
widows, &c. There were very few able-bodied paupers, and I do 
not include tramps. In other words: 


65 years of age and upwards ‘ ° . AO per cent. 
Children. ; : ‘ ‘ : oa “x 
Imbeciles 6 » 


Various ° ° . ; ; ° <— — 


100 


I do not think that more than 5 per cent., certainly not 10 per 
cent., of the aged inmates could be described as ‘deserving.’ I made 
special inquiries on this point from the workhouse Masters and 
Relieving Officers who went through the lists with me, and they 
assured me that almost all the respectable deserving old people had 
Out-Relief, and that the few who entered the house were those who 
from bodily infirmity could not be attended to by their relations, or 
had no one to look after them. The lot of these poor old things is 
very terrible in a country workhouse; they have to pass the closing 
days of their life in the daily and hourly company of the very lowest 
and most degraded of their kind; men and women they would never 
have associated with in their village homes ; and now, with generally 
grievous bodily infirmities requiring constant attention, they have to 
pass their time huddled up in a chair listening to the foul talk of 
those around them, or lying bedridden, often alone in neglected 
misery, attended occasionally by some rough paupers who take no 
pains to conceal the wish that the poor sufferer was dead ; for in 4 
small workhouse the Master and Matron are often the only officials, 
and it is impossible for them to give constant attention to two or 
three special inmates, and the infirmary, when there is one, is 
reserved for infectious cases or confinements. The new order of the 
Local Government Board is merciful and well intended, but from the 
reports in the papers and letters in the Times, it seems very doubtful 
whether efficient nurses can be obtained, and where only three or 
four inmates require attention there would be little work for a nurse 
todo. In the large workhouses it is different ; there it is possible 
to classify and separate the inmates to a certain extent, and the 
old sufferers are placed in a comfortable infirmary with a trained 
nurse to attend to their constant needs. 

I venture to think it is a disgrace to the country that the poor 
should in case of failure of health, or other causes over which they 
have no control, have nothing to look forward to in old age but the 
alternative of a miserable pittance in their homes, or the degrading 
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horrors of a workhouse with the thought of a pauper’s funeral at the 
end; and I do affirm that there is no subject the working classes of 
the country think so keenly about as what is to become of them in 
old age, and there is no reform more urgently required, or which 
would meet with the unanimous enthusiasm of the people more, than 
an alteration of the Poor Law with regard to the treatment of the 
aged poor. 

Almost the only suggestions at present are various forms of Old 
Age Pensions, so that when a person reaches the age of 60 or 
65 he or she shall be entitled to 5s. per week or some larger sum. 
In all the proposals it is admitted that the pension must be con- 
ditional : that the person shall, through a long period of life, have 
contributed regularly towards securing the pension, and to this 
contribution Parliament shall add a certain amount. It is no doubt 
desirable that an annuity shall be obtainable by every industrious 
man or woman who is able to fulfil these conditions. 

Sir Francis Burdett, in his scheme published in the Times last 
year, states that to obtain 7s. per week at 65 a person must con- 
tribute 27. year for 45 years, and he seemed to think that even 
the poorest, if thrifty, would do this. I trust he is right, and 
certainly the State should help all such ; but the difficulty appears 
to be whether it will ever be possible to impress upon our young 
men and women the necessity of their beginning to provide for their 
old age. A few, no doubt, will do so, but the great majority would 
think old age so remote, the chances of life so uncertain, that they 
would prefer trusting to Providence or to chance, and spend their 
earnings in other ways. 

Again, the few who began to contribute might, in middle age, 
under the stress of ill health, possibly to wife or family, lasting for 
weeks or years, find it absolutely impossible to spare the 9d. a week 
out of their wages or savings; or even through no fault of their own 
might be compelled to obtain some assistance from the rates, and 
thus would lose their claim to a pension. In any case, the pension 
system could not come into practical form until the expiration of 
frty years, unless the contributions were higher; but the need of 
form is urgent, and it seems very doubtful whether a system 
of insuring an annuity could really in a generation touch the thrifty 
vorking classes, unless based on a socialistic doctrine that the State, 
imespective of contributions, shall confer a living wage upon all 
incapacitated ranks of whatever age. 

The reform in the Poor Law which I have ventured to submit to 
the House of Commons in a bill last session, and again this session, 
is to provide Cottage Homes for the aged deserving poor. The scheme 
s, broadly, that every Parish Council, with a sufficient population, 
may be permitted to provide a cottage within its area for the use 
of its aged deserving poor; that the Parish Council shall itself 
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determine whether an applicant has lived such an industrious, 
deserving life as to entitle him or her to the privilege of this cottage. 
The cottage or home shall be of the same description as the ordinary 
labourers’ houses in the parish; no cottage shall contain more than 
ten or less than three inmates; a respectable woman or couple shall 
be appointed to keep house and look after the old people. The 
expenses of maintaining the cottages will probably be about 16/. or 
201. for each inmate. This I propose to raise as to } by the Parish 
Council, 4 by the County Council, and } by a Parliamentary Grant, 
and to give the County Council powers of inspection, so as to insure 
that the homes are suitable and the inmates properly treated. In 
country parishes it would be necessary to group a sufficient number 
to form a population of 1,500 or 2,000, which would be done under 
the authority of the County Council; in large towns and boroughs 
the Town Councils would be the authority in place of the Parish 
Council, and in the case of County Boroughs they would have the 
sole control. 

If this proposal were adopted, the deserving poor would be able to 
look forward to old age without fear ; they would feel a home would be 
provided for them among their own neighbours and in the district they 
had passed their lives in ; and in the larger towns a classification would 
be introduced impossible under the Poor Law, giving a distinct reward 
for an industrious, deserving life. The plan would not interfere with 
the ordinary working of the Poor Law; it would only remove a certain 
class outside its powers—a class which of all others is worthy of the 
sympathy of their fellow men—and it would not interfere with a 
scheme of Old Age Pensions. 

Children are boarded out, to a great extent, and will be entirely 
removed from the workhouses when the best system of dealing with 
them is determined. Imbeciles should also be removed from the 
workhouses into suitable Asylums ; unfortunate women and the sick 
should be tended in Cottage Hospitals at the expense of the rates. 
Tramps should be transferred to the care of the Police, and the 
Police rate ; then many of the country workhouses could be abolished, 
and the ‘ undeserving’ idle poor could be centralised under suitable 
discipline, and a real much-needed reform carried out. 

To all proposals for assisting the aged poor the objection will be 
raised that the inducements for thrift will be lessened: I believe 
the Cottage Home Scheme will do this less than any offer of Old Age 
Pensions. The Parish Councils will soon learn to discriminate 
between the deserving and undeserving, as they will not wish their 
own friends and relations to consort with the idler and drunkard; 
the cottage will be a ‘home’ independent of the Poor Law Autho- 
rity, and will take the place of the Alms Houses which are sucha 
boon in many places. 
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A SURREY GARDEN' 


ALTHOUGH the authoress of Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden begins 
with an announcement that she is not going to write a gardening 
book nor a cookery book, she has done much to enlarge our enjoy- 
ment of things pleasant to the eye and good for food. Not only 
from a patient study of horticultural literature, but from the success 
of practical experience, Mrs. Earle excites our admiration of the 
beautiful and instructs our appreciation of the useful, in happy 
illustration of the Horatian rule: 


Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile dulci. 


The combination is made more precious by reason of its rarity. The 
language of the amateur florist is too often of the flowers flowery to 
exuberance; it is prone, as we gardeners express it, to ‘run to leaf.’ 
There is too much discursive and sentimental rhapsody, but the 
information is as scarce as plums upon a tree when the blossoms 
have been frozen in May, or as particles of pineapple in a penny ice. 
We are transported to the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, to the 
Gardens of the Hesperides and Alcinous, although, like Betsy Prig 
with reference to Mrs. Harris, we ‘don’t believe there’s no sich 
person.” Amid the roses of Persia we 


Wax faint with the odour of Gul in her bloom, 


and should die in aromatic pain were we not hurried away to be 
introduced to Anacreon and Sappho and Mrs. Hemans, and the 
poets of all times and climes. 

The arrangement of this book is excellent. It demonstrates a 
fact which has not received the grateful recognition it deserves—the 
continuous succession of beautiful flowers in our gardens throughout 
the year, reminding us of Tennyson’s charming verse : 


The daughters of the year, 
One after one, through that still garden pass’d : 
Each garlanded with her peculiar flower, 
Danced into light, and died into the shade. 


' Pot-Powrri from a Surrey Garden, by Mrs. C. W. Earle, London (Smith, Elder, 
& Co.), 1897. 
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Though our conversation is so much occupied by indecorous 
discourse upon our ‘ beastly climate,’ our ‘samples of weather,’ and 
we verify the sarcasm of the loquacious Frenchman, ‘our lively 
neighbour the Gaul,’ that were it not for our atmospheric mutations 
we should have nothing to say to each other ; yet in no other country 
is it possible to maintain such a sequence of flowers as by intelli- 
gent culture in our own. In sunnier lands you may have at certain 
seasons a more extensive and gorgeous display, but when this shall 
fade the extremes of heat and cold will prevent those new accessions 
of colours, fragrance, and form which we enjoy, where, as Dryden 
wrote : 


Betwixt th’ extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. 


The pageant at the Jubilee of our beloved Queen was magnifical 
exceedingly, but what shall we say of a procession which occupies the 
year in passing, from the advanced guard of the aconite to the 
rearguard of the Christmas rose! ‘The first aconite! Does any 
flower in summer give the same pleasure ?’ It is indeed the announce- 
ment of all the coming glory, like the bright solitary star which 
glitters just before 


the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold. 


It needs no cultivation, flourishing in waste places under trees, 
unlike the Christmas rose, which should have generous treatment 
when the leaves and buds are developing, and hand-glasses to protect 
it from heavy rain and snow. 

A small span of wall should be devoted, when it is possible, tos 
plant of Chimonanthus fragrans, which produces its fragrant flowers 
in January, and also to the yellow jasmine, which ‘cheers th’ 
ungenial day’ with its abundance of golden bloom. 

In January, flowers being few, Mrs. Earle gives us easy instruc- 
tions how to brighten our homes and solace our hearts in ‘ the winter 
of our discontent’ with the silvery seed-vessels of ‘ honesty,’ with the 
gay tints of the ‘ everlastings’ (Helichryswm), with gourds, with pots 
of ivy trained on the canes of the bamboo, with aspidistras, with Ficus 
elastica, whose monarchy, enthroned on every London staircase, there 
has been none for generations to dispute, and with such flowers grow) 
under glass as may be available—violets, Roman hyacinths, tulips, 
narcissus, &c. Moreover, and that the nose of the florist may 
also have its consolations, ‘on the backs of our armchairs thin Liberty 
silk oblong bags, like miniature saddle-bags, filled with dried lavender, 
sweet verbena, and sweet geranium leaves. This mixture is much 
more fragrant than the lavender alone. The visitor who leans back 
upon his chair wonders from where the sweet scent comes,’ like the 
mariners who discovered Araby the Blessed, when the breeze bore 
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its perfumes over the sea, before they saw the shore. An infinite 
variety of palms and other trees may be purchased from the nursery- 
man for the decoration of the drawing-room during the winter 
months. One of the best is Araucaria excelsa, but it soon becomes 
too large. 

The only information which we have from the Surrey Garden 
concerning February flowers, ‘this is essentially the month of forced 
bulbs,’ evokes a protest from those of us who share Keble’s admiration 
of the snowdrop— 

Thou first born of the year's delight, 
Pride of the dewy glade, 

In vernal green and virgin white, 
Thy vestal robes array’d ; 


from those of us who have loved the crocus from our childhood ; from 
some of us especially who can remember it, acres of it, growing in 
the meadows by Nottingham Town, fields of the Cloth of Gold; from 
those who stoop to gaze upon a group of Jris reticulata with a 
fondness which is almost maternal. 

Nevertheless it will be shown hereafter that this February chapter 
contains much information of interest and utility. In March we 
welcome the first development of our beautiful flowering shrubs. 
The fragrant mezereon, the glowing Pyrus japonica, best on a wall, 
but admirable as a bush, in close conjunction with its sister in white, 
and the lovely Prunus Pisardi with its star-like blossoms and its 
ruddy leaves. The Ribes and Forsythia begin to bloom, and will 
soon be followed by an infinite variety of colour, scent, and form—the 
laburnum brightest, the lilac sweetest of them all. Of comparative 
novelties none more charming than Malus Pyrus floribundus. 

But the glory of March is the narcissus, and no flower in these 
later years has so largely and deservedly extended its dominions. 
Always a favourite, the daffydowndilly of our childhood, it has been 
so improved in quality by the enterprise of the explorer and the 
skill of the florist, and is so readily multiplied by its own generous 
fecundity, that it is now grown by thousands where formerly by units. 
It is quite hardy, and will thrive anywhere except in cold wet clay. 
It has manifold diversities of size and form, from the tiny cups, hoops, 
and bells of the miniature narcissus which flower just above the 
ground in February, to the grand chalices of Emperor and Sir 
Watkin ; and infinite gradations of colour, from pure white to rich 
golden yellow. It is cheap, because it increases so rapidly that if 
you take up a bulb after two or three years’ healthy growth, you will 
find a dozen eggs under the parental hen. It adapts itself to all 
positions : charming in beds of its own, in groups on the herbaceous 
border, but most attractive on lawns and banks of grass, because 
there it looks as to the manner born, and ‘ the Art is Nature.’ 

In April and May, when the tulip, resplendent as Harlequin in 
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his new suit on the first night of the pantomime, has ceased to 
bloom (and like the crocus and narcissus, it looks happiest and most 
at home amid the grass), there comes the glorious convention of 
our summer flowers, assembling, like our fair wives and daughters for 
a Drawing-room, with dewdrops for diamonds, awaiting the presence 
of her Majesty, the queen of all flowers, the Rose, and curtseying, 
as when bent by gentle breeze, in the royal presence. 

With such a vast and magnificent throng (annuais, biennials, and 
perennials) it is no longer possible to deal separately. Indeed, no 
Court Journal could do justice to a single dress, no artist could 
achieve an exact likeness from this queen’s garden party. We must 
leave the abstract for the concrete, the species for the genus. 

It was Mrs. Earle’s happy fortune to be ‘ brought up for the most 
part in the country in a beautiful, wild, old-fashioned garden.’ The 
lot had fallen unto her in a fair ground, for there is none fairer than 
an English garden laid out in ‘ the natural style,’ in graceful curves 
and gentle undulations, with its lawns and trees, and walks winding 
through shrubs and flowers ; a peaceful, restful, happy place, where 
weariness is refreshed and hope is restored, and where we learn to 
prize more dearly whatsoever things are lovely, and whatsoever things 
are pure. It may seem to some who delight in straight lines, and 
would have everything arranged by ‘ balance,’ compass, and rule, to 
be ‘a garden wild—but not without a plan,’ a plan immutable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, the edict of an infallible Pope: 


He wins all points, who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds. 


Memory shudders to recall a time when all this exquisite sim- 
plicity, this reverent obedience to natural law, was in peril and 
jeopardy ; when geometry with measure and tape was to turn our green 
sward into carpets, and half-hardy plants grown in pots under glass 
were to supersede all other flowers. Their introduction from the 
greenhouse to the garden, though it involved much additional labour 
and expense, and though their draggled appearance after a thunder- 
storm depressed the spirit within us, was admirable nevertheless on the 
terrace beds of great palaces and castles, where gardeners were many, 
and where there was ample room elsewhere for less formal and artifi- 
cial arrangements ; but disastrous harm and havoc was wrought by 
those who had neither palace nor castle, nor unlimited space, but who 
thought it the correct thing to follow peers rather than principles, and 
to anathematise the expense. Sir Changeling Plumstock (vide Asop’s 
application of ‘ The Ox and Frog’) became pensive when he saw the 
great gardens of Lord Castlebuilder, built a couple of exorbitant 
greenhouses and a large pavilion at the end of a terraced walk, mort- 
gaged his estates, paid nobody, and died in a cheap lodging at West- 
minster. 
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Good taste and common-sense have saved us. The flowering 
shrubs and the herbaceous borders, removed to make room for gor- 
geous masses of splendour, which only evoked our brief admiration 
but made no appeal to sentiment, and held no place in our affection, 
have come back with a tenfold power. The parallelograms, and the 
triangles, the stars and garters, are gone; and we are trying to 
forget that shameful season, that reign of terror, when there were no 
nooks, no corners, no bowers, no shady walks for meditation made, 
no seclusions suggestive of hide-and-seek, of surreptitious tobacco, or 
of Love’s young dream. 

Mrs. Earle writes :— 


In the Lancashire Garden, by Henry Bright, I find a sentence which exactly 
expresses my opinion—‘ for the ordinary bedding out of ordinary gardens I have a 
real contempt.’ It is at once gaudy and monotonous. A garden is left bare for 
eight months in the year, that for the four hottest months there shall be a blaze of 
the hottest colours. The same combinations of the same flowers appear wherever 
you go. 


And again : 


I saw recently in many places in the North of England long borders planted 
with rows of red, violet, white, yellow, and purple vistas of what used to be called 
ribbon-borders, very unpicturesque at the best, and nearly always unsatisfactory. 
Why they ever came in, and why they have lasted so long, it is difficult to under- 
stand. The gardens of rich and poor were planted on the same system, perennials 
in lines, annuals in lines, mignonette in lines; and where long lines were not 
possible, the planting was in rows round the shrubberies, which is, I think, the 
ugliest thing I know. 


We have excellent advice from our authoress, always clear and 
practical, as to some special forms of gardening ; a Dutch garden, for 
example, as a splendid substitute on a square or oblong lawn, on 
which beds for summer flowers have been grassed over. The arrange- 
ment of the low walls with their different aspects gives favourable 
positions for all kinds of flowers and plants, whether they love sun 
or shade, a warm site for the tea-roses, a tank in the centre if water 
is available, with a fountain and water-plants, lilies, the sweet 
smelling rush, and the fair and fragrant aponogeton. All the year 
round this little garden can be made a pleasure and a joy by atten- 
tive management, by planting and replanting from the greenhouse, 
the seed beds, or the reserve garden. 

There is clever counsel for those who have small gardens how to 
make the most and best of their space by broad borders away from the 
roots of shrubs growing at the boundaries, instead of miserable little 
beds on the grass plot. 

There are valuable directions, which should be largely appreciated, 
about London gardens, by one ‘who has taken real and active 
interest in them.’ To avoid evergreens, which get black and miser- 
able, and look sad even in winter, with the exception of the aucuba 
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and box, which may be kept flourishing and clear if pruned and 
syringed. To plant the Virginian creeper, Ampelopsis Veitchii, ivy, 
ribes, and Forsythia on the walls. In the beds plant iris especially, 
geranium, snowdrops, crocuses, tulips, scillas, pansies, nasturtium, 
marigolds, lobelias, verbenas. 

The remarks about a Rock Garden are reliable, as far as they go, 
but they do not go far. They who would have the best and fullest 
instructions about this fascinating culture of Alpine and other flowers 
should read Mr. William Robinson’s book on Alpine Flowers for 
English Gardens, or his article on the same subject in his English 
Flower Garden, both beautifully illustrated ; and then they should 
pay a visit to the nurseries of Messrs. Backhouse at York, or of Mr. 
George Paul at Cheshunt. 

It is disappointing to find that such an accomplished florist is not 
at present a devoted lady-in-waiting to the Queen of Flowers. She 
endorses the assertion made at the beginning of Redoute’s Les Roses : 
‘Le lion est toujours le roi des animaux, l’aigle le monarque des airs 
et la rose la reine des fleurs.’ But there are barriers which exclude 
her from the royal presence. ‘Tea roses do not flourish very well 
with us, and yet certainly better than any other roses. ... Had I 
a soil that suited, and room to grow them in, I would try to make a 
collection of the wild roses of the world.’ Would these obstacles 
prove to be insuperable, if they were attacked by the same intelligent 
and energetic zeal which has achieved success elsewhere in a Surrey 
garden? When the writer of this article came to Rochester ten 
years ago, he was assured by those who, as gardeners, professed to 
know that he would find it impossible to grow roses in a poor soil 
close to the chalk, surrounded by houses, in an atmosphere polluted 
by smoke, and tainted with the odour of cement. He quoted in 
reply the words of the impetuous Frenchman, who overrode the 
hounds, and who replied when asked by the indignant huntsman, 
whether he was going to catch the fox: ‘ J do not know, mon ami, 
but I will try, I will try!’ And so the new Dean selected the 
sunniest corner in his garden, and when the soil had been well dug 
and manured, he imported fourscore of his Nottinghamshire roses, 
and there they have blossomed abundantly in due season up to the 
present date. Thus encouraged, he has planted rose trees in all 
parts of his garden, most effectively on a rustic paling, eighty yards 
in length and six feet in height, which forms the boundary of an 
herbaceous border, and which he rejoices to show with sarcastic 
humour to the prophets of desolation. 

With such a background the herbaceous border is the most 
precious possession of the florist. If it is duly cared for, has an 
ample width, not less than nine or ten feet; if the plants are reno- 
vated from time to time, and the soil enriched and kept free from 
weeds, it is an epitome, a compendium of beauty. 
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A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold, 
And pavement stars, as stars to thee appear, 
Seen in the galaxy. 


It brings forth out of its treasures things new and old, in a 
sequence which never fails, from the first day of spring to the last 
of autumn. 

These borders must not be robbed of their sustenance by the 
greedy roots of contiguous trees. As to their external arrangements, 
and especially as to their lineal limits, Mrs. Earle writes with 
admirable taste and discernment : 


For the borders, I recommend no edging; it is expensive and useless. The 
gravel is enough, and it is, I think, prettier to disguise the fact of a line than to 
accentuate it. Plant in bold clumps, the tall plants of course at the back; but 
rather in waves of height with bays of the front low-growing things, running back 
towards and under the wall. Anything looks better than a row of plants all the 
same, or nearly the same, height. There are the line of the wall and the line of the 
path ; and your object must be not to repeat these, but to work into your borders 
that which makes beautiful form or beautiful colour, or both at the same time. 


Pieces of low grey stones with lichens, mosses, sedums, thymes, and 
dwarf variegated ivy growing on and around them, in irregular out- 
line, have a natural and pleasing appearance. 

In minor details Mrs. Earle gives many useful lessons, from the 
sweet-scented ‘button-hole’ in the finger-glass, to the elaborate 
decoration of the dinner table. For the latter Gypsophila panicu- 
lata seems to hold the pride of place. Many will be thankful to 
know that ‘all shrubby plants, and many perennials, last much 
longer if the stalks are peeled ;’ that the best way of packing flowers 
is to 
pick them overnight, and to put them into large pans of water, keeping each kind 
in separate bunches. In the morning they are dried, and the different bunches are 
rolled up fairly tightly in newspaper, the great point being to exclude the air 
entirely both from the stalks and flowers. These bundles are then laid flat in the 
boxes (all available for this purpose should be preserved when they are received 


from tradespeople and others), and the closer they are packed without actually 
crushing each other, the better they will travel. 


Of course, there is a recipe for pot-powrri, although it did not 
originate in the Surrey Garden, but is extracted from Mr. George 
Ellwanger’s delightful Garden Story. There is no more reliable 
authority, no gardener in the United States, who has such an 
honourable reputation. 


Pot-pourri 


The roses employed should be just blown, of the sweetest-smelling kinds, 
gathered in as dry a state as possible. After each gathering, spread out the petals 
on a sheet of paper, and leave until free from all moisture; then place a layer of 
petals in the jar, sprinkling with coarse salt; then another layer and salt alter- 
nating, until the jar is full. Leave for a few days, or until a broth is formed ; 
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then incorporate thoroughly, and add more petals and salt, mixing daily for a week, 
when fragrant gums and spices should be added, such as benzoin, storax, cassia- 
buds, cinnamon, cloves, cardamom, and vaniila bean. Mix again, and leave for a 
few days, when add essential oil of jasmine, violet, tuberose, and attar of roses, 
together with a hint of ambergris or musk, in mixture with the flower ottos, to fix 
the odour. A rose pot-pourri thus combined without parsimony in supplying the 
flower ottos will be found in the fullest sense a joy for ever. 


Happily for her readers, Mrs. Earle is a large-hearted gardener. 
Her instructive experience is not restricted to trees, shrubs, plants, 
and flowers. Having prepared the best bed for Flora and welcomed 
her with lowly obeisance at the front door, she does not dismiss 
Pomona to the kitchen entrance. Why should our modern writers 
about the garden confine their observations to the ornamental and 
ignore the useful? There might be no beauty, no delight, outside of 
the parterres; and yet what sight is more refreshing than the 
blossom of the orchard, the almond, and the peach? Has not the 
pear been made the poet’s theme? ? 


Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes comparison,— 

Who sees them is undone, 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
So as are on a Catherine Pear, 
The side that’s next the sun. 


There is no food so palatable, so wholesome, as fruit : ‘An applea 
day, no doctor to pay.’ It is a refreshment which never fails. Boy- 
hood has ‘no satis to its jams, and no longevity can destroy our 
zest of the first green-gooseberry tart. Nevertheless, we stupidly 
forget or wilfully forego much of the enjoyment which we might 
derive from this gracious gift. We pray that the kindly fruits of the 
earth may be preserved to our use, so that in due time we may enjoy 
them, and when our prayers are answered abundantly we depreciate 
because of the abundance. How often, for example, a great ‘ dessert’ 
of excellent fruit is set before a number of guests who have satisfied 
their appetite, and only survey it listlessly in a state of placid 
plethora. Instead of this waste, there is on the other side of the 
Atlantic a wise and general estimation of this healthful diet. The 
American breakfast begins with fruit: with the Florida orange, the 
Newtown pippin, melons and peaches, and, best of all, the grape-fruit 
or shaddock. 

These are signs of an improvement, of a larger demand and 
supply. Mrs. Earle writes : ‘Of all the many changes to be noticed in 
my lifetime, I know none more remarkable than the immense increase 
that has taken place within my memory in fruit production and fruit 
consumption.’ Importation and cultivation in England, both under 
glass and in our orchards and fields, have developed enormously. 


? Sir John Suckling. 
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Who would have believed fifty years ago that the time would come 
when, passing along one of our Kentish roads, the traveller would 
have forty acres of strawberries on one side and the same extent of 
raspberries on the other ? 

Full directions are given for the drying and cooking of fruit in 
general, and for the preparation of strawberries, raspberries, and 
currants in particular. 

We come next to a subject of far greater importance, because of 
its universal interest—the dressing and cooking of vegetables. Never 
was there greater need of instruction. First of all for owners of 
gardens and mistresses of households to follow the example of the 
authoress. Nothing in her book is so admirable and suggestive as 
her declaration of independence. I have studied very hard, she tells us, 
both in gardening and cooking, and in this way one becomes indepen- 
dent of gardeners and cooks, because if they leave we can always teach 
another. If gentlemen who employ gardeners, and ladies who employ 
cooks, would learn only the rudiments of gardening and cooking, they 
would be amply and quickly repaid. As a rule, when the proprietor 
of a garden has an interview with his gardener, he appears in that 
presence as a mere imbecile and duffer. If he opens his mouth he 
announces, if he shuts it he shows, his ignorance. When he asks for 
something quite out of season, and calls a hollyhock a dahlia, he is 
listened to with a sweet disdain. His wife can rebuke, but she 
cannot reform her cook, though she be one of those who justify the 
accusation that the ‘ English have a peculiar gift for taking the taste 
out of the best materials that are to be found in the world,’ reminding 
us of Martha Penny’s description of the German soup, that it had no 
more flavour than if a cow had tumbled into the Rhine. 

Accordingly, we have instructions in cookery for every month in 
the year. With some of these expensive luxuries for the epicure, 
and especially with one, which commends the roasting of ‘ baby 
chickens,’ with a covering of delicate white mayonnaise sauce, we 
could have cheerfully dispensed. It suggests Herods and ogres and 
weasels and cats. But for the numerous and simple lessons by which 
we are to do justice to those esculents which most of us regard as 
only second in importance to our daily bread, we must offer our 
grateful praise. 


How can a cook be expected to dress vegetables when she has never been 
taught? In England her one instruction has usually been to throw a large 
handful of coarse soda into the water, with the view to making it soft and keeping 
the colour of the vegetables, whereas, in fact, she by so doing destroys the health- 
giving properties; and every housekeeper should see that it is not done. 


Potatoes may be cooked in an endless variety of ways: some of 
the best are given. Many young gardeners do not know that the 
secret of young potatoes being good, and not watery, is to take them 
out of the ground several days before they are boiled. There is, in 
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short, some new and useful information about all the vegetables which 
we use the most, about salads for the different seasons (few know that 
watercresses can be grown in ordinary garden soil, if sown every 
spring), about soups and sauces, jellies and jams. There is one omis- 
sion—the easy culture of the mushroom. Dr. Repin, of the Pasteur 
Institute, tells us in a recent number of the Revue Générale des 
Sciences that half the manure made in Paris goes to the mushroom- 
growing establishments, and is used afterwards in the surrounding 
districts for forage plants; and in the neighbourhood of London, 
Canterbury, and elsewhere this culture is rapidly increasing. 

Wise men will ponder these things. None wiser than the men 
of ancient Rome, and Cato tells us that the principal citizens had 
their great vegetable gardens near the city. These gardens were 
extensively cultivated by the owners themselves, and the success of 
some as specialists gave rise to family names, such as Piso from the 
pea, Cicero from the vetch, Fabius from the bean, Lentulus from the 
lentil. Had some of our distinguished statesmen lived in those 
times, the descendants of Mr. Gladstone might have taken the name 
of Arboreus ; of Mr. Balfour, Golfius ; Mr. Chamberlain, Orchidaceus ; 
and Lord Rosebery, Hippodromus. 

Seriously, these subjects of horticulture and cookery are of great 
national, social, and moral importance. So far from underrating 
the advantages which they confer upon the rich, in healthful recrea- 
tions and comfort, or from restricting them to those who can best 
afford to pay, we would magnify their influence, wherever the 
opportunity presented itself, and to the full extent which the 
circumstances allowed among all classes of the community. We 
would induce the farmer to renovate those miserable collections of dead 
and dying trees which in so many instances he calls his orchard, we 
would have him restore the old waste places which he calls his 
garden, and would give to every cottager who desired to have it a 
sufficient space for vegetables, fruit, and flowers, instruct him in the 
selection of the fittest, and teach his wife to cook. If a man does 
not find happiness at home, he will seek it elsewhere in vain ; but when, 
after his day’s work is done, you refresh his eyes and his palate with 
the results of his own handiwork, you do much to make him satisfied 
with his surroundings, and to restrain him from wandering to those 
perilous places where the wild asses quench their thirst. 

It may seem to some to be a hopeless enterprise to create in working 
men that love of a garden which Sir William Temple declares to be 
the inclination of kings and the choice of philosophers; nor can the 
most sanguine anticipate from its existence that emancipation from 
vice which the Prince de Ligne associates with horticulture, ‘Il me 
semble qu’il est impossible qu’un méchant puisse l’avoir mon goit 
pour les jardins ;’ but it is not so hard as it seems; and the writer 
of this commentary is familiar with hundreds of cases, in which farm 
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labourers, shoemakers, stockingers, bricklayers, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, have been enthusiastic and accomplished gardeners, 
and whose lives have been made better and brighter among the 
flowers by Him Whose breath perfumes them and Whose pencil 
paints. 

No more excellent work has been undertaken by our County 
Councils, notably by those of Kent and Surrey, than the establish- 
ment of school gardens at selected centres, to be cultivated in plots by 
boys of thirteen years of age and upwards, under a local instructor ; the 
encouragement of cottage gardening and allotments by the lectures 
and visits of qualified persons, by prizes awarded to successful 
culture, and by the organisation, as at Maidstone and elsewhere, of 
schools of cookery. 

There is no time for further enjoyment of this sweet, spicy Pot- 
pourrt ; no space for further extracts from this clever and comprehen- 
sive book ; only for two more earnest words to the reader—Buy it. 


S. Reynotps HOoLe. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS 


Mr. Granam WALLas’s Life of Place, closely following Mr. Robert 
Leader’s Life of Roebuck, will revive the interest even of arm-chair poli- 
ticians in the public life and public men of the first half of the century. 
Mr. Wallas has treated his subject in a thoroughly conscientious spirit. 
He has succeeded in drawing vividly and authoritatively a character 
of singular strength and singular roughness. Place’s father was an 
unmitigated ruffian, who knocked his children down whenever he saw 
them. But Place himself managed to get the rudiments of education, 
and he made better use of those rudiments than most first-class men 
make of their degrees. He was apprenticed in boyhood to a maker 
of leather breeches. The trade was decaying, and Place, who married 
young, suffered miserable privation. His misfortunes, instead of 
breaking him down, braced and hardened him. He set up for 
himself as a general tailor, and acquired a lucrative business. He 
was a pupil of Bentham, the only man whom he regarded with un- 
qualified respect, and throughout his life an ardent politician. His 
shop was in Charing Cross, and in his back room the Radicals of 
Westminster used to meet. He obtained great influence with his 
neighbours, and became a sort of Grand Elector for Westminster. 
He hated and distrusted the Whigs, from Fox and Sheridan to Mel- 
bourne and Russell. He was an extreme Radical and pronounced 
Free Thinker, who regarded Whigs and Tories, Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, with almost equal contempt. Robert Owen absurdly called 
him the leader of the Whig Party. In the Greville Memoirs there 
is one scornful allusion to ‘ Place and his rabble.’ Greville erred on 
one side as much as Owen did on the other. Place was an unseen 
power, but a power nevertheless. If he did not exactly make and 
unmake Ministries—his own friends were never in office—he nomin- 
ated candidates, he composed the People’s Charter, and he issued in 
1832 the famous placard ‘Stop the Duke, go for Gold.’ Though 
almost illiterate, and a writer whom even a biographer cannot read, 
he was consulted as an oracle by men far more highly cultivated 
than himself and in far higher social positions than his own. His 
case is singular, so far as I know, in English politics. He never sat 
in Parliament, never fought a constituency, never edited a newspaper, 
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never wrote a book, and never suffered persecution for his opinions. 
Yet he wielded an authority none the less important because it was 
indirect, and he was chiefly instrumental in removing their grossest 
iniquities from the Combination Laws. He was not, however, a 
Socialist, but an Individualist of the most determined sort, and he had 
no sentimental love of the working classes. What he had was a 
genuine hatred of oppression, a passionate love of justice and 
equality. His capacity for invective was unbounded ; and his best 
friend, James Mill, objected to his‘ raving.’ He was a good hater and 
an implacable enemy; but honest, high-minded, and full of public 
spirit. Mr. Wallas deserves the gratitude of all historical students 
for his portrait of this extraordinary man. 

Mr. Leader’s Life of Roebuck is a good instance of the rage for 
biography which struggles with gambling for possession of the human 
mind. The late Mr. Roebuck, who died nearly twenty years ago, was 
a strenuous and prominent politician of the second or third rate. He 
did little which anybody now remembers ; he wrote nothing which any- 
body now reads. He was arather clever, rather eloquent, rather noisy, 
rather sincere man, who made his own way in the world by dini of 
energy and self-reliance. A thin volume of some fifty pages would 
have adequately described his motives and his acts. Mr. Leader has 
given him nearly four hundred, with the result of dangerously diluting 
the essential spirit into a somewhat thin and vapid draught. I 
find no fault with Mr. Leader, who has done his work well. Prob- 
ably he could not help himself. We are all the creatures of 
circumstances, and biography is the vice of the age. Moreover, 
there is an excuse for Mr. Leader which cannot be pleaded for all 
his rivals in the art. Mr. Roebuck lived too much for the day, and 
even for the hour, to be very interesting now. But he was connected 
in early life with a group of remarkable men, who, if their practical 
capacity had corresponded with their intellectual powers, might have 
broken political parties and altered the history of England. I mean, 
of course, the philosophical Radicals, the disciples of Jeremy Bentham 
and of James Mill, such as John Mill and George Grote and Sir 
William Molesworth and Charles Buller and Joseph Hume (though 
he was no great philosopher) and Perronet Thompson and Mr. 
Wallas’s hero, Francis Place, who prompted the party behind 
the scenes. With these men Mr. Roebuck was in his early days 
intimately associated. His own mind was anything rather than 
philosophical. His education was defective, his temper was im- 
perious, his principles were versatile, and even his resentments were 
not lasting. But the course of his life brought him into fellow- 
ship with the Mills, and, like many young men, he could not bear, 
when he was young, that anybody should be thought more Radical 
than himself. The austere doctrines of his original friends did 
not insure the consistency of his own public career. Consistency, 
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if it means refusing to learn by experience, is an overrated 
virtue. Those who never change their minds are, for the most part, 
those who have no minds to change. That Mr. Roebuck should 
have begun life a Radical and ended it a Tory, is no more a subject 
of reproach than if, like an infinitely greater man, he had begun as 
a Tory and ended as a Radical. 

But ‘est modus in rebus: sunt certi denique fines.’ Mr. Roebuck 
changed his opinions with a rapidity which would have been more 
meritorious if they had been shirts. I take one subject, which will 
do as well as twenty. In March 1852 he spoke in the House of 
Commons on the Militia Bill, and caused some sensation by bluntly 
calling it ‘a necessary defence necessitated by the jealousy of the 
French people—jealousy of whicha bad man might take advantage, and 
a bad man was in power.’ The bad man was Prince Louis Napoleon, 
then President of the French Republic. Two years afterwards, in 
the spring of 1854, Mr. Roebuck made a speech in favour of war with 
Russia, which included a tribute to ‘the loyalty and honesty of 
purpose’ displayed by the same Louis Napoleon, then Emperor of 
the French. In 1858 he caused the sensation which he loved to 
cause by describing, in language of very doubtful taste, the recent 
meeting between the Emperor and the Queen. ‘I have no faith,’ he 
said, ‘in a man who is perjured to his lips. I recollect when at 
Cherbourg seeing the Emperor of the French visit the Queen of 
England . . . but when I saw his perjured lips upon her hallowed 
cheek, my blood rushed back to my heart to think of that holy and 
good creature being defiled by the lips of a perjured despot.’ Now, 
if Louis Napoleon committed perjury at all, he committed it before 
and not after Mr. Roebuck praised him for his loyalty and honesty 
of purpose. In 1865 the Emperor had again become an object of 
Mr. Roebuck’s admiration. ‘While England and France hold to- 
gether,’ he then declared, ‘the world must be at peace. The Emperor 
of France employs the power which he has, and so well exercises, for 
the benefit of mankind.’ Most men change, but they do not change 
like that. Whatever may be the true view of Napoleon the Third’s 
complex character, Mr. Roebuck’s alternations of flattery and abuse 
have neither value nor meaning. They show that he had no settled 
notion of the man at all, but attacked him or praised him with 
absolute carelessness to serve the immediate purpose of the moment. 

Mr. Roebuck’s judgments upon men and things are as nearly 
worthless as the opinions of any intelligent person can be. It is 
fortunate for the reputations of his contemporaries that they are 
so. For, like Vivien, who left neither Lancelot brave nor Galahad 
pure, he ran down with imdiscriminate severity almost every 
character which presumed to raise itself higher than his own. He 
accused Prince Albert of a determination that the campaign against 
Russia in the Crimea should not succeed, than which it would be 
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difficult to imagine a more infamous or a more preposterous charge. 
Of Mr. Gladstone he said in a sentence apparently intended to be 
humorous, ‘He may be a very good chopper, but depend upon it 
he is not an English statesman.’ Cobden, it seems, was ‘a poor 
creature, with one idea—the making of county voters.’ Lord John 
Russell was ‘ weak, narrow-minded, obstinate, and vindictive.’ Lord 
Brougham, on the other hand, as students of his chequered course 
will be surprised to find, was ‘a wise, a great, and a good man.’ 

But there was one person of whom Mr. Roebuck’s high, not to 
say overweening, opinion never varied, and that was himself. 
When he was a parliamentary candidate at Glasgow in 1838, he con- 
trasted himself with those vile wretches who crawl to the people for 
their own interest. In 1848 he used much the same language. At 
the close of his life he told the representative of a newspaper who 
came for an interview, that ‘ he had often thought that had he chosen 
to sacrifice his self-respect he might have become a leader of working 
men himself: they liked, as soldiers do, to be led by gentlemen.’ 
One is irresistibly reminded of the advertiser’s counsel, ‘ see that you 
get it.’ 


modXoi rot vapOnxopopot, Baxxot d¢ re mavpot. 


If Newman was right when he defined a gentleman as one who 
shrank from giving pain, Mr. Roebuck belonged to the majority of 
the Greek proverb—to the reed-bearers, and not to the Bacchanals. 
The truth seems to be that he was consumed by jealousy of Mr. 
Gladstone and most other eminent men. He was certainly a 
curious product of philosophical Radicalism. He never did any- 
thing by halves, and when he ceased to be an advanced Radical he 
became a vehement Tory. For a man who passed most of his life in 
talking, he had a singular prejudice against the ‘ agitator’ who talked 
when he ought to have worked. The inconsistencies of politicians, 
however, are a trite and unprofitabletheme. It is more interesting to 
examine the sources from which so strange a character as Mr. Roe- 
buck’s proceeded. He certainly could not be called, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, a failure. He disliked privacy, and he was almost 
always before the public. He turned out Lord Aberdeen’s govern- 
ment, the second government of All the Talents, by a very large 
majority when he was too ill to speak for more than a few minutes at 
atime. After charging Prince Albert with a treasonable endeavour 
to prevent the success of the expedition tothe Crimea, he lived to be 
made a Privy Councillor, and to be thanked by the Queen for sup- 
porting the Eastern policy of Lord Beaconsfield. He died in the 
odour of political sanctity as one of those noble patriots who leave 
their party for their country’s good. Yet his career was singularly 
barren of positive or practical results, and it is difficult to extract 
from Mr. Leader’s book, or from contemporary records, any one 
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principle to which this ostentatious purist steadily adhered. Having 
entered the House of Commons a Benthamite, he left it a Disraelite, 
and the chain has yet to be forged which can connect the fantastic 
dreams of Mr. Disraeli with anything so prosaically solid as the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. Bentham saw in his 
old age the complete triumph of a system which, when he originally 
propounded it, was treated with neglect and derision. His works, as 
one of his disciples finely said, were buried in the ruins of the super- 
stitions they had destroyed. ‘The writings of Bentham,’ says Mr. 
Roebuck, ‘ produced a silent revolution in the mode of treating all 
political and moral subjects. The habits of thought were entirely 
new, and the whole body of political writers, without (for the most 
part) knowing whence the inspiration came, were full of a new spirit, 
and submitted all acts to a new test.’ This is true, though not, per- 
haps, very impressively stated. But while the spirit of Benthamism 
prevailed, the philosophical Radicals as a party in the House of 
Commons did little or nothing. There is in this volume an odd 
and unfinished letter which Mr. Roebuck wrote, but never sent, to 
Mr. Mill. It is the production of a candid friend in the worst 
sense of that term, and in the case of a man less conscious of 
his own moral rectitude might be called spiteful. ‘The temper 
of the House of Commons is peculiar, and of that I quickly saw you 
were profoundly ignorant,’ and so forth. This was written in the 
spring of 1868, and in the autumn of the same year Mr. Mill 
ceased to be member for Westminster. The loss to the House of 
Commons was greater than the loss to himself. It is not true that 
he failed. He was not a brilliant orator. The House did not {ill 
when he rose, as it filled for the late Sir Robert Peel, who never 
had anything to say that was worth saying. But sensible men 
listened to him with a deep respect and a profound attention which 
Mr. Roebuck seldom commanded and never deserved. By the time, 
however, that Mr. Mill came into the House, the philosophical 
Radicals had as a party been dissolved. 

Mr. Roebuck’s own account of the Mills is not sympathetic, and 
should be taken with some reserve. John Mill was ‘the mere 
exponent of other men’s ideas,’ ‘ utterly ignorant of what is called 
society,’ did not understand the ways of women, and so forth. James 
Mill, if we may believe Mr. Roebuck, was an arrant snob. He 
‘looked down on us because we were poor and not greatly allied, for 
while in words he was a severe democrat, in fact and in conduct he 
bowed down to wealth and position. To the young men of wealth 
and position who came to see him he was gracious and instructive, 
while to us he was rude and curt, gave us no advice, but seemed 
pleased to hurt and offend us.’ The character of James Mill was not 
altogether an agreeable one. But this odious charge is new and requires 
corroboration. His opinions were anything rather than fashionable, 
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and he was at no pains to conceal them. If he had been what Mr. 
Roebuck insinuates that he was, he would surely have taken some 
pains to push his son into society, instead of keeping him out of it. 
It is conceivable that the author of the History of British India may 
have formed a lower intellectual estimate of Mr. Roebuck than Mr. 
Roebuck formed of himself. It is hardly possible that he should 
have shared Mr. Roebuck’s own naive horror at seeing ‘ Place, Tailor,’ 
over the door of a man admitted to share his august companionship. 

Mr. Roebuck’s account of John Mill’s relations with Mrs. Taylor, 
afterwards Mrs. Mill, is, though unpleasant, shrewd enough. Mill 
in his Autobiography attributes his quarrel with Roebuck to a dis- 
agreement about the respective merits of Byron and Wordsworth. 
Roebuck traces it to his having remonstrated with Mill on his 
intimacy with Mrs. Taylor, and Roebuck’s theory is beyond question 
the more plausible of the two. It is difficult to reconcile the letters 
to which reference has already been made with Mr. Roebuck’s auto- 
biographical statement that his affection for Mill ‘continued un- 
broken to the day of his death.’ Nor is there much affection in the 
remark that ‘ one so little conversant with women or the world would 
be a slave to the first woman who told him she liked him.’ But of 
that remarkable attachment Mr. Roebuck probably gives the true 
explanation. ‘ Mill’s intellect bowed down to the feet of Mrs. Taylor. 
He believed her an inspired philosopher in petticoats ; and as she 
had the art of returning his own thoughts to himself, clothed in her 
own words, he thought them hers, and wondered at her powers of 
mind, and the accuracy of her conclusions.’ The cynical maxim 
that all affection is a form of self-love has, like most cynicism, more 
sound than sense in it. Mill had a very warm heart and a very 
affectionate nature. His father, whom he worshipped, and of whom 
he stood in great awe, starved both. His mother died when he 
was very young. His brothers and sisters were no companions to 
him. The ‘ first woman who told him she liked him’ gave him the 
sympathy he required and had not. He had idealised women. He 
idolised a woman. Mr. Roebuck idealised nobody, and only idolised 
himself. 

Although Mr. Roebuck’s great political achievement was the 
destruction of Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry and the appointment of the 
Crimean Committee, his career is mainly, if not solely, interesting 
now from his connection with the philosophical Radicals of the 
thirties and forties: They were such remarkably clever men, and 
they did so remarkably little, that they have both positive and 
negative claims to attention. When Macaulay came back from 
India in 1838, he found the Radical party reduced to ‘Grote and his 
wife. Toa pure Whig that was not an unpleasant discovery. But 
it was, and it remains, acurious phenomenon. Grote, and Mill, and 
Molesworth, and Buller were men of high character and brilliant 
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‘ability. Hume and Roebuck were industrious and successful Members 
of Parliament. From the resignation of Lord Grey in 1834 to the 
resignation of Lord Melbourne in 1841 the Whig government was 
singularly weak. But the feeble organism held its own against 
attack, and when it finally succumbed, it fell before the Conservative 
revival which had been elaborately fostered by Sir Robert Peel. Full 
justice has scarcely yet been done to the qualities of that illustrious 
man, whose biography, unlike Roebuck’s and Place’s, remains 
to be written. He was the father of modern Conservatism and of 
modern Liberalism. He was too great for one party. He carried 
on the financial policy of Mr. Pitt and handed it down to Mr. 
Gladstone. He taught Conservatives to rely upon the House of 
Commons, and not upon the House of Lords. Twice in his life he 
yielded to intellectual conviction and confessed that he had been 
wrong. He accepted the Report of the Bullion Committee in favour 
of resuming cash payments. He was converted to free trade not by 
the Irish famine, but by the arguments of Mr. Cobden. In 1829 
there was no Francis Horner, and Richard Cobden was still obscure. 
On that occasion Peel yielded to necessity, and took the Duke with 
him. Of Catholic emancipation he said frankly, ‘The credit of this 
measure is not due to me. It is due to Mr. Fox, to Mr. Grey, to 
Mr. Grattan, and to an illustrious and right honourable friend of 
mine, now no more.’ He meant, I need hardly say, George Can- 
ning. Peel is not to be judged by his conduct in 1829, for what 
he did then was what almost any man in his senses would have 
done under the same condiiions. In 1812, and still more in 1846, 
he showed the insight of a real statesman. 1846 was of course the 
turning-point of his career. Only a really great man, who could 
see at a momentous crisis the true proportions of things, would 
have deliberately broken in pieces the structure he had himself so 
patiently and laboriously reared. Sir Robert Peel did not hesitate 
when he had to choose between the interests of his party and the 
welfare of the people. The Whigs could not form a Government, and 
he had to carry Free Trade himself, if it was to be carried at all. He 
was compared with Judas Iscariot, but he saved the nation. 

Sir Robert Peel was intellectually equal to the most abstrusely 
philosophical of his contemporaries. He was an excellent scholar, 
a supremely capable man of business, a brilliant debater, a man of 
highly cultivated taste and judgment. But first and foremost, and 
above all things, he was a practical statesman. Mr. Disraeli, in his 
wonderfully characteristic Life of Lord George Bentinck, calls him 
‘the greatest member of Parliament who ever lived,’ and says that he 
‘played on the House of Commons like an old fiddle.’ He could 
thoroughly understand and appreciate an abstract treatise like 
Ricardo’s Political Economy. But he had studied the book of the world 
as well as the world of books. He knew what could be done, and 
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when the time had come for doing it. The philosophical Radicals 
did not know. Some of them did not seem to care. They were 
justly convinced of their own integrity and fully imbued with a belief 
in their own principles. So long as they neither said nor did anything 
inconsistent with the doctrines they professed, they were satisfied to hug 
themselves in haughty and splendid isolation. Their mentor or insti- 
gator outside Parliament was Francis Place, facetiously called by them 
‘ Father Place,’ who, as already said, shocked Mr. Roebuck’s youthful 
susceptibilities by being a tailor. He was plain-spoken even to blunt- 
ness, and beyond it. He seems to have been the author of that pleasant 
phrase ‘theshortening of Charles the First,’ which I have seen described 
as a modern Americanism. He did not cultivate the literary graces, 
and his letters are neither polished nor polite. He was a straight- 
forward Radical, bent on going the hog, the whole hog, and nothing 
but the hog. On the 3rd of October 1836, he wrote to Mr. Roebuck, 
‘Men who think the resignation of the Whigs a reason for deserting 
the people are of no use to the people ; fit only to keep a truckling 
set of Tories, under the name of Whigs, in office, and thus to drivel 
down, as low as it can be drivelled down, the whole nation into a state 
of contemptible imbecility.’ These are brave words, and they are a 
fair sample of what Mr. Place wrote to his friends in the House of 
Commons. He accused them of subserviency to Lord John Russell, 
and when one of them attacked the Whig Government he was in 
an ecstasy of delight. It does not seem to have struck him that 
nothing came of these bold performances, that they did the Whigs 
no particular harm, and that beyond affording personal gratification 
to Mr. Place they might as well not have occurred. Mr. Place and 
his associates, to adopt a French phrase, payed themselves 
with words. The Whigs left them to their amusement, and plodded 
on. A Liberal Member of Parliament wrote to Mr. Gladstone in 
1886 begging him to withdraw the Home Rule Bill, but adding that 
if it were not withdrawn, he should vote for it. He is said to have 
been surprised that his appeal was unsuccessful. 

Mr. Mill, in his Autobiography, which some one described rather 
well as the history not of a man but of a mind, pays a warm tribute 
tohis old friend Roebuck for services rendered to national education 
and to the self-government of the colonies. But both of these were 
Whig measures, and if the substitution of national for individual effort 
in elementary teaching be due to anyone before Mr. Forster, it is due 
to Lord Brougham. What Mr. Mill says of the philosophical 
Radicals in general is more accurate than what he says of Mr. Roebuck 
in particular. ‘ When measures were proposed flagrantly at variance 
with their principles, such as the Irish Coercion Bill, or the Canada 
Coercion in 1837, they came forward manfully, and braved any 
amount of hostility and prejudice, rather than desert the right, but 

on the whole they did little to promote any opinions ; they had little 
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enterprise, little activity; they left the lead of the Radical portion 
of the House to the old hands, to Hume and O’Connell.’ Mr. Mill 
thought the result inevitable. ‘And now,’ he adds, ‘ on calm retro- 
spection, I can perceive that the men were less in fault than we 
supposed, that we expected too much from them. They were in 
unfavourable circumstances. Their lost was cast in the ten years 
of inevitable reaction. . . . It would have required a great political 
leader, which no one is to be blamed for not being, to have effected 
really great things by parliamentary discussion when the nation 
was in this mood.’ The moods of nations are affected by the activity of 
individuals. A philosopher may say that politics area game not worth 
playing, that the mass of mankind do not understand what is good for 
them, but are at the mercy of office-seekers and charlatans. Probably 
that was not very far from being Mr. Mill’s own opinion. But it 
is not a doctrine which a Member of Parliament can without absurdity 
profess. When ‘Father Place’ abused his disciples for speaking too 
mildly or too seldom, he scarcely ever gave them any practical hints 
So long as they denounced the ‘ base, bloody, and brutal’ Whigs, he 
was content, and even delighted. There was, of course, the Charter, 
which Mr. Place, in a letter to Sir Erskine Perry, claims to have 
drawn, with the assistance of Mr. Lovett, and which Mr. Wallas proves 
that he actually drew. The Charter received the approval of the 
Working Men’s Associations, it was supported by the Northern Star 
and the Western Vindicator, the Chartists became a political party. 
Mrs. Grote assured Mr. Place that ‘she would never consent to wag 
a hand or foot to awaken the great public up from its lethargy till 
those Whigs were sent a-packing.’ Those Whigs were sent a-packing 
within three years from the date of Mrs. Grote’s letter. But it was 
the Tories, not the Chartists, whosentthem. The two great political 
organisations went on never minding. They behaved as if no such 
thing as Chartism had ever existed inthe world. In 1842, after Mrs. 
Grote had had her wish, and the Whigs had been turned out, the 
House refused by an overwhelming majority to hear the Chartists by 
counsel. Mr. Roebuck spoke in favour of the motion. But as he 
took the opportunity of calling Feargus O’Connor a ‘cowardly and 
malignant demagogue,’ his advocacy was not of much avail. Mr. 
Roebuck’s taste and capacity for invective were no doubt exceptional. 
But his unpractical and unbusinesslike methods he shared with his 
political allies. It is not that they were theorists. Theorists have 
changed the face of the world. Everybody knows Carlyle’s out- 
burst of rhetoric against some depreciation of ‘mere theory.’ ‘There 
was once a man called Jean Jacques Rousseau. He wrote a book called 
The Social Contract. It was a theory, and nothing but a theory. 
The French nobles laughed at the theory, and their skins went to 
bind the second edition of the book.’ The allusion is of course to 
the famous Tanneries of Meudon, a dry historic fact. Rousseau 
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was perfectly consistent, because he was a speculative philosopher. 
He was not, and did not pretend to be, a practical politician. The 
philosophical Radicals did. But they fell between two stools. They 
would rightly struggle, and yet would wrongly win. Too virtuous 
to intrigue, they were not virtuous enough to be satisfied with 
the approval of their own consciences. The odd, and by no means 
attractive, letters from Mr. Place printed by Mr. Leader are a 
continuous series of grumbles and growls. ‘ The Reformers in the 
House of Commons are not less deserving of censure than the Whig 
Ministers whom they have served.’ ‘I should be satisfied if I saw 
but six men who would despise the opinion of the House when cir- 
cumstances made it necessary, and stood up for principle, i.e. for the 
people.’ ‘It would be a guinea ill bestowed in hearing fulsome 
praises of the Administration, and resolutions ambiguously worded in 
the true Whig style, to secure the assent of those who may be com- 
mitted by being present in supporting ministers in keeping down, as 
far as they can, the energies of the people, in causing them to have 
no confidence in public men.’ These are fair samples of Mr. Place’s 
epistolary style, though it is varied by occasional hymns of praise 
over some attack upon the Whig- Government, for which the Whig 
Government did not care two straws. 

In one of John Bright’s greatest speeches, the speech he delivered 
at Bradford in 1877, when the statue of Cobden was unveiled, he said, 
with as much truth as eloquence, that the famous League had made 
it impossible for any one to be starved to death in this country 
through a famine made by law. The Leaguers knew their business, 
and did it. The philosophical Radicals, though they knew very 
well what they wanted to do, had no notion of how to doit. The 
principal item in the Charter which has been adopted, I mean the 
ballot, was carried by Mr. Gladstone, who never had anything to do 
with them, and at the time of the Monster Petition was a Tory. ‘A 
great Minister was converted,’ as Mr. Bright said, converted by 
argument and reason, to free trade. More lately Irishmen have 
shown what power can be wielded in the British Parliament by disci- 
pline and perseverance. Home Rule is a dangerous topic, and the 
controversy is not yet concluded. But does anybody believe that 
if there had been no Irish Land League in 1879, there would have been 
any Irish Land Act in 1881? A letter from Mr. Roebuck to Dr. 
Black, written in 1848, is a good commentary upon the measure of 
success achieved by himself and his friends :— 


I have received [he wrote] a printed paper signed by Lovett and others about 
their plans, If I can do anything to assist, I shall be glad, and really believe the 
present not merely a good opportunity for stirring, but one which imposes on the 
true friends of good government the duty of making some attempt to rescue the 
working classes from the danger to which they are now exposed. The late doings 
of the Chartists have been seized by the Whigs with delight, as they have afforded 
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them a pretext for expense, and given them a means of retaining office. They will 
now effect a junction with a large section of the Tories, and we shall have a dead- 
set made at the persons who endeavour to change the representation in this 
country. 


Mr. Roebuck here sums up the result, in a practical sense, of philo- 
sophical Radicalism. It led to Chartism, and Chartism perished in 
ridicule. There is of course another side to the question. The 
influence wrought by men’s lives and conduct is not confined to the 
actions which they perform. The greatest British statesman of the 
eighteenth century, judged by the power which he has exercised and 
still exercises upon human thought, was Edmund Burke. Yet 
Burke never passed a statute, and seldom changed a vote in the 
House of Commons. The speech on Conciliation with America, 
perhaps the greatest ever delivered in English, did not even draw a full 
house. But then Burke, as Southey proudly said of himself, was 
‘conscious that he laboured for posterity.’ So no doubt was 
Mill. The few years which Mr. Mill spent in Parliament were not 
the happiest nor the most useful of his honourable and beneficent life. 
His treatise on Liberty does not rank with the Thoughts on the Causes 
of the Recent Discontents, which reverses the case of the bad French 
poet’s Odeto Posterity by combining an ephemeral title with an im- 
perishable substance. But Mill On Liberty is worth all the speeches 
that were made in the first reformed Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Mr. Grote hasa permanent place in the history of learning 
and literature which is not affected by his political success or failure. 
But the party which derived its inspiration from the Radical tailor 
of Charing Cross aimed at immediate objects, and were far from 
despising politics of the day. It is therefore fair to contrast their 
brilliant abilities with their meagre achievements. The year 1836 
furnishes a typical instance of their procedure. Before Parliament 
opened Mr. Roebuck wrote and published two pamphlets which he 
called respectively, Radical Support to a Whig Minister and The 
Radicals and the Ministers. Their object was to withdraw Radical 
votes from the Government of Lord Melbourne. But, as Mr. 
Roebuck’s candid biographer says, ‘nothing practical came of the 
scheme. Radicals like Sir William Molesworth joined with Roebuck 
in insisting on a more determined and straightforward action on the 
part of the Ministers as the only way to obtain hearty Radical 
support. Yet the session ran its course, with the usual accompani- 
ments of bitter words, but no deeds.’ The session ran its course, and 
the philosophical Radicals ran theirs. The chief result in both 
instances was the lapse of time. Sir William Molesworth, whose 
‘wealth and rank’ dazzled Mr. Roebuck almost as much as Mr. 
Place’s occupation disgusted him, pursued his own career. He edited 
the works of Hobbes, and died a Secretary of State under Lord 
Palmerston in his forty-sixth year. But long before that time the 
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philosophical Radicals had been broken up, and Mr. Roebuck was 
referring contemptuously to ‘ Molesworth and Co.’ 

Mr. Roebuck’s services to Canada are well known, and they were 
neither the less creditable nor the worse rendered because he was paid 
forthem. ‘Sir John Hanmer, in 1836,’ says Mr. Leader, ‘ asked the 
House of Commons to affirm that it was contrary to its independence, 
a breach of its privileges, and derogatory to its character, for any of its 
members to become the paid advocate of any portion of his Majesty’s 
subjects.’ It is, perhaps, rather surprising that sixty years ago the 
House of Commons should have rejected such a motion by a majority of 
nearly three toone. The Canadian problem was solved by a judicious 
mixture of firmness and liberality. The philosophical Radicals urged 
upon the Whig Government the claims of Canada to what would now 
be called Home Rule. But they were forcing an open door. Lord 
Durham, who had been the most Radical member of Lord Grey’s 
Cabinet, receives the praise of Miss Martineau for the achievement. 
A cool and sagacious Liberal of the last generation used to observe 
that Lord Durham claimed credit for issuing a proclamation which 
was written by Charles Buller, and for suppressing a rebellion which 
was put down by Francis Head. Nobody had much to say for the 
Colonial Office, and poor Lord Glenelg was lashed with merciless 
severity by Lord Brougham. ‘These events, my lords, must have 
given my noble friend many a sleepless day.’ Lord Brougham had 
his laugh, and Lord Glenelg had his nap. But after all the dull 
unimaginative Whigs did put down a most formidable rising, and did 
give contentment to the French Canadians. They were too apt to 
think that they alone could govern the country. But they could 
govern it. They were born with official minds, and played with red 
tape in the nursery. Nothing but the French Revolution could have 
kept them out of Downing Street for five-and-thirty years. If Lord 
Melbourne had been a real Whig and not a half-converted Tory, or 
if Sir Robert Peel had not been head and shoulders above all his 
contemporaries, they might have remained there for an indefinite 
period. The swing of the pendulum was not invented till 1868, the 
year of the first election under household suffrage. Then Mr. 
Gladstone became a Radical, and Radicalism became a tremendous 
force in English politics. Time has vindicated most of the principles 
which the Benthamite or Utilitarian Radicals held. But they have 
been carried out by different methods and by other hands. Mr. 
Roebuck, who survived almost all his early associates, lived to support 
not merely the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston in 1850, but even 
the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield in 1878. He was too 
flighty and eccentric a personage to be a fair specimen of any party or 
any school. The moral of his career, if there be any, is hardly worth 
drawing. The moral of philosophical Radicalism appears to be that 
politics may be either practical or philosophical, but that they cannot 
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be both. Bentham revolutionised English jurisprudence from his 
study. Peel revolutionised English finance in the House of Commons. 
The Radicals who were patronised and admonished by ‘ Father Place’ 
produced no consequences, and have left no mark. They have been 
succeeded by what Mr. Chamberlain would call a more judicious 
‘blend.’ Since their day there have been two distinguished examples 
of philosophy in Radical politics. Mr. Mill and Mr. Morley have 
both combined the theory with the practice of government. For 
Mr. Mill, though he never sat in the Cabinet, was during many 
years engaged in the administration of British India. Mr. Morley’s 
conspicuous success in Ireland is a proof that the failure of the philo- 
sophical Radicals was not due to their speculative tastes, but to their 
political deficiencies. 


HERBERT PAUL. 





WHEN EUROPE WAS ON THE BRINK OF 
THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR (1754-56)! 


Tuis book is the outcome of a very careful examination by M. 
Richard Waddington of all the correspondence, official and private, 
between kings, ministers, and diplomatists in the archives of the 
Foreign Offices at Paris, London, and Vienna, and of the Newcastle 
Papers in the British Museum, regarding the intricate negotiations 
that preceded the Seven Years’ War. The author’s object, as signi- 
fied by the book’s title, is to explain clearly how it came to pass that 
in the years 1755-56 the old political system of European alliances 
was abruptly reversed or upset ; that the Great Powers changed sides, 
cancelled existing treaties with their former friends, made new treaties 
with their former enemies, and entered into a long and bloody war, 
which left France on the road to ruin, without any substantial gain 
to any of the other combatants except England, For England the 
result of the Seven Years’ War was the expulsion of the French from 
North America and from India, the demolition of the French navy, 
an immense increase of her own sea-power, and a great expansion of 
her trade and her dominion. M. Waddington believes that the ac- 
cepted version of the causes and circumstances which brought this 
signal catastrophe upon France has placed Frederic of Prussia too 
high and Madame de Pompadour too low—justifying everything that 
he did, and exaggerating her share, great as it was, in the blunders of 
the French monarchy. 

By 1755 it had become plain to England that hostilities with 
France over the American colonies were inevitable; and indeed 
they had already begun. Although the two nations were officially at 
peace, Admiral Boscawen had attacked, in June, a French squadron 
that was conveying reinforcements to Canada, and Sir Edward Hawke 
was seizing every French merchant-ship that he could sight between 
Ushant and Cape Finisterre. In America Braddock’s force had been 
routed by the French and their friendly Indians. The English had been 
so eager to begin that they dispensed with a declaration of war; but 


' Louis XV et le Renversement des Alliances (Préliminaires de la guerre de 
Sept Ans, 1754-56). Par Richard Waddington, Sénateur de la Seine-Inférieure, 1896. 
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while the people wanted a maritime and colonial war for the sake of 
their trade and their lands beyond sea, the king (George the 
Second) was chiefly anxious about the protection of Hanover, a 
much more complicated problem. The king’s object, upon which 
he and his ministers exercised all their diplomacy, was to keep Ger- 
many quiet, if possible, while England and France should be fighting 
out their duel on and beyond the blue water ; or at any rate to save 
Hanover from invasion. But how was this to be accomplished? The 
traditional enemy of France was Austria, by whose side we had fought 
the French kings in the first two great wars of the eighteenth century ; 
and between Austria and Prussia there was a latent but deadly feud 
over the recent annexation of Silesia by Frederic of Prussia. On the 
other hand, Prussia was at the time allied with France, and nothing 
could be easier than for these two Powers to invade Hanover, which lay 
ina manner between them. Such a project had been actually discussed 
between Frederic and the French ministers. The King, whose turn 
of mind was prompt and practical, advised the French to lose no time in 
occupying Hanover, to be held until the English should let go Canada, 
which, he said, they were obviously intending to seize. Whereupon 
the French Government suggested that Frederic might himself take 
Hanover ; but he was not the man to pull chestnuts out of the fire for 
other folk, or to give Austria her opportunity by breaking the peace 
in Germany. Meanwhile the English applied first for aid to Austria, 
their ancient ally; but Maria Theresa was bent upon attacking 
Frederic, and the sure result, to England, of quarrelling with him 
would be to place Hanover in great peril; so no bargain could be 
made with the Empress-Queen. They next turned to Elizabeth of 
Russia, who detested Frederic almost as heartily as Maria Theresa 
did, and with her they negotiated a treaty to the effect that any Power 
attacking Hanover should be treated as the ‘common enemy’ 
of both. The news of this treaty seriously startled Frederic, who 
saw at once that it was aimed at Prussia, and found himself 
in an awkward situation. The French king, his only ally, was in- 
capable and indolent ; the French ministry vacillated ; their fleet was 
evidently no match for the English at sea; he foresaw the danger of 
being left isolated in Europe, with two powerful and vindictive 
empresses, the mistresses of great armies, threatening his frontier on 
either side. So when the English made conciliatory overtures to him 
he replied with official expressions of consideration and esteem for 
his uncle, George the Second, whom he heartily despised ; and the 
billet confidentiel to his envoy in London, which accompanied his 
public despatch, is worth quoting. 

Il faut voir & quoi cela ménera, et si messieurs les Anglais n’ont pas envie 
de se moquer de moi. N’est-ce pas bien singulier que ces gens demandent que 
j’épouse leurs intéréts, lorsque actuellement j’ai deux gros démélés avec eux 


qui ne sont pas vidés? On dirait que toute la terre, aux dépens de l’intérét propre 
dun chacun, est obligée d’entreprendre la défense de ce fichu pays. 
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Nevertheless in January 1856 Prussia and England made a con- 
vention affirming their joint resolution to maintain peace in Germany, 
to oppose the entry or passage of foreign armies, and to guarantee 
each other’s possession. The English had now got one treaty with 
Russia that held Frederic in check, and had used it to make another 
with Frederic that held the French in check; whereby it might 
appear that Hanover was tolerably safe. But England’s double 
dealing enraged the Russian Empress, who saw that the ‘common 
enemy ’ was escaping her ; and Frederic’s double dealing angered the 
French, who protested against the absurdity of his becoming simul- 
taneously the ally of France and England at a moment when these 
two nations were on the brink of war. Naturally the Russian Empress 
threw over England and joined Austria in a plan to attack and dis- 
member Prussia ; while Louis the Fifteenth and his ministers, finding 
themselves in danger of being left alone in Europe, crossed over also 
tothe Austrian camp, and made a treaty whereby France and Austria 
mutually agreed to repel aggression upon each other's territories. 

This was a fatal blunder on the part of France, for defensive 
compacts are useless when one of the two contracting parties intends 
war, because war can be always provoked. Austria and Russia at 
once began to muster their armies on the Prussian frontier, and 
Frederic determined to anticipate them. When Mitchell, the 
English envoy at his court, tried to deter him from plunging into 
hostilities by his sudden invasion of Saxony, the king glared at him 
wrathfully, and said : ‘ Qu’est-ce que vous voyez, Monsieur, dans ma 
figure? Croyez-vous que mon nez est fait pour recevoir des claques ? 
Pardieu, je ne le souffrirai pas.’ The invasion of Saxony was a clear 
case of aggression. The two empresses set upon Frederic, forcing 
France to take the field with them ; and thus the Seven Years’ War 
opened with a formidable coalition of Russia, Austria, and France 
against Prussia; England, although Prussia’s ally, being at first 
formally at war with France only. 

M. Waddington’s book follows all the twisting intricate under- 
play of these entangled transactions, and so gives a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the political world at that time. Diplomacy was a game 
of intrigue and finesse carried on without scruple as to methods ; 
the stakes were too high for moral hesitations; it was the art of 
weaving nets to catch the unwary; it was the veil which screened 
the movement of armies behind scenes, the prelude to their sudden 
appearance. The correspondence of foreign embassies was opened 
and read as a matter of course in every State’s post office; the 
clerks of the Chancelleries were often in the pay of the government 
to which the embassy was attached ; the ambassadors could not even 
trust their own secretaries; the governments did not always trust 
their own ambassadors; the French king kept a secret agency of 
his own who thwarted and undermined the regular French embassies. 
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Frederic of Prussia was the most skilful and successful purloiner of 
information ; but copies of all his own letters to his envoy in London 
were obtained by the English government, and are still to be seen at 
our Record Office; and in the ‘ Archives des Affaires Etrangéres’ at 
Paris are preserved his most secret instructions to his minister there, 
which were duly laid before Louis the Fifteenth and Madame de 
Pompadour, who sometimes read more than she liked about herself. 
The secretary to the Austrian legation at Berlin had been enlisted into 
the secret service of the Prussian king. One morning he disappeared 
altogether ; the Prussian police searched everywhere for him with the 
most obliging activity ; yet no trace of him could be discovered, until 
finally it transpired that he was in hiding not far off, under their 
particular protection. And every one has read how it was upon 
reading the confidential reports from the Saxon minister at Vienna 
to his government, which were obtained by bribing a clerk in the 
Dresden Foreign Office, that Frederic determined to strike the first 
blow in the Seven Years’ War by making a rush upon the capital of 
Saxony. One may perhaps suggest, parenthetically, some doubt 
whether the modern system of including all this stolen correspondence 
among the historical documents open to public inspection at the 
various record offices is altogether prudent or wholesome. Diplo- 
matic letters are still carefully sorted in continental post-offices ; and 
the Dreyfus case shows that other means are still used for access to 
bureaux ; but when such papers are no longer wanted, it might be 
more decent to destroy them, or the various States might agree to a 
general restitution of them, by exchange, to their lawful owners. 
Upon the existing system we may look for the publication of the 
evidence against Dreyfus about the middle of the twentieth century. 
Taking M. Waddington’s work as a whole, we have to thank him 
for a vivid and edifying picture of the manners and methods of 
statesmen in the last century, and for the able handling of a mass of 
records which, while they confirm our previous knowledge of leading 
events and their causes, bring out also some points not generally 
known or observed. Much of the secret diplomatic history of this 
period may be extracted from Carlyle’s Life of Frederic; but his 
grotesque though vigorous style is fatiguing when one is merely 
trying to get at the facts; and he stops so often to make humorous 
grimaces at his fools or knaves that the quiet reader may be excused 
a little impatience. His narrative, moreover, is not so complete and 
exhaustive as M. Waddington’s; and it is now fairly certain that 
Maria Theresa did not write to Madame de Pompadour the letter 
begining ‘Ma Cousine,’ to which Carlyle, in his grim jocular way, 
attaches much political importance. The Austrian Court, however, 
did take special pains about showing deferential civility to the king’s 
mistress, who only got a snub from Frederic in return for the 
message of flattering cajolery that she sent him through Voltaire. 
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The direction of England’s foreign policy during this period, if 
we judge by the results, was singularly fortunate, although it is not 
easy to decide whether our statesmen stumbled by haphazard or by 
subtle calculation upon the course which led, by a series of shifty 
manceuvres, to the detachment of Prussia from France. There 
can be no doubt, at any rate, that our alliance with Frederic was a 
master-stroke of policy. No other combination could have served us 
so well, for it reduced France to the necessity of confronting simul- 
taneously the Prussian Army by land and the English navy at sea, 
whereby she was overmatched and defeated on both elements. It is 
worth notice that the chief of the English cabinet that had to deal 
with the critical and complicated situation immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War was the Duke of Newcastle, 
who is unanimously reputed to have been the most incompetent 
Prime Minister in all our parliamentary annals. But the Prussian 
alliance was not turned to its right use until Pitt came into power, 
and insisted on putting all our money on one strong energetic ally, 
instead of dribbling it away in subsidies toa number of petty German 
princes. Another point is the impression produced by the story of 
these transactions that England was exceedingly well served by her 
representatives abroad, who do not appear to have belonged to the 
aristocratic class that latterly furnished so many of our diplomatists. 
Keith at Vienna, Keene at Madrid, Mitchell at Berlin, and the un- 
fortunate Hanbury Williams at St. Petersburg seem all to have been 
men who for acuteness, knowledge of their business, and devotion 
to their country’s interests could be confidently matched against any 
ministers and envoys of continental States, were not inferior to the 
carefully chosen agents of Prussia, and were far superior to the ambas- 
sadors of France. Of Mitchell it is said by M. Waddington that his 
frankness, integrity, and independence produced the most favourable 
impression upon the sceptical Frederic, with whom he always managed 
to retain considerable influence, in spite of embarrassment created by 
a changing and hesitating policy at home. 

Among the leading actors in the drama Frederic of Prussia stands 
out in bold relief as the clear-headed man of daring and unscrupulous 
genius, the intellectual ancestor, in war and statesmanship, of 
Napoleon and Bismarck, of men who make short work of irresolute 
or maladroit antagonists, who take boldly the straightest road toward 
definite ends. The Duc de Broglie? compares Frederic’s irruption 
into Saxony, by which he began the war of 1756, with the opening 
of the campaign by Bismarck and Moltke in 1865; the object in 
both cases being to attack Austria before she was ready, and to 
penetrate into Bohemia from a base in Saxony. But in 1756 the 
resistance of the Saxon army checked Frederic, and placed him in 
some jeopardy ; whereas in the later campaign the Saxon king. 

? «Le Secret da Roi.’ 
Vor. XLITI—No. 254 =e 
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being intimidated, offered no resistance, and the war, which lasted 
seven weeks instead of seven years, was virtually terminated in 
Bohemia by the overthrow of the Austrian army at Sadowa. In 
1865 Russia aided the Prussians by a friendly neutrality; France 
held aloof until it was too late to strike in; and Italy was actively 
hostile to the Austrians, who were thus isolated and overpowered ; 
while in the previous century Frederic had against him the three 
great continental Powers, was driven to fearful extremities, and only 
saved his kingdom by miraculous energy. But while he was fight- 
ing for his existence in central Europe England was breaking down 
the naval and colonial power of France ;* the defeat of the French at 
Rosbach was a heavy blow to their military reputation, and the general 
dilapidation of their resources became so incurable that to the Seven 
Years’ War may be largely attributed the decline and fall of the 
Bourbon monarchy. 

In the middle of the last century the greater part of Europe was 
governed, directly or indirectly, by women; and Frederic had an 
unlucky knack of giving them mortal offence, with the result that 
two empresses and a king’s mistress combined to destroy him, and 
very nearly succeeded in doing so. M. Waddington proves that for 
the political blunders of France the Abbé de Bernis and other 
ministers were as much to blame as Madame de Pompadour ; yet he 
admits that at the time she was virtually the king’s ‘premier 
ministre,’ and a monarch in such leading strings is sure to go wrong. 
What saved Frederic was the mismanagement of their foreign 
affairs by the French government, and Pitt’s vigorous war-policy in 
England. Ata period when Russia, Prussia, Austria, and England 
were all ruled by sovereigns or statesmen of remarkable personal 
character France was governed from Versailles by the feeblest of the 
French kings, with the aid of a fair but frail lady and of some second- 
rate ministers. It was clean against the manifest interest of Louis 
the Fifteenth to let himself be drawn into joining Austria’s vindictive 
attack upon Prussia when he had on his hands a dangerous quarrel 
with England; and it was very bad policy, as M. Waddington 
points out, for France to abet the two empresses in their design of 
breaking up Prussia and reducing her to insignificance, for this would 
have been to invest Austria, France’s hereditary rival, with supreme 
predominance in central Europe. 


L’Autriche, débarrassée du seul rival qui lui portét ombrage, accrue par la 
reprise de la Silésie et des duchés italiens, grandie par le prestige de la victoire, 
serait devenue maitresse incontestée de l’Europe centrale, et aurait peut-étre effectué 
un siécle plus tét, sinon l’union, du moins la consolidation, 4 son profit, de l’empire 
germanique. 





* Ce fut en Allemagne, dans une lutte oi les bataillons francais ne furent, a 
proprement parler, que les auxiliaires de l’armée de l'impératrice, ce fut sur les champs 
de bataille de Rosbach, de Creveld, de Minden, que nous perdimes nos colonies du 
Canada et du golfe St-Laurent. [Renversement des Alliances, p. 369.] 
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Yet Maria Theresa persuaded Louis the Fifteenth into signing 
a treaty which forced him to follow her lead into a war, of which 
the end, even if it had been triumphant, would have been dis- 
advantageous to France; and as he had entered upon it without 
preparation or forethought, so indolence and backstairs intriguing at 
headquarters paralysed his generals in the field. Fifty years later, in 
1806, when it was Prussia whose tactics were tardy and irresolute, 
France wiped out the disgrace of Rosbach at Jena; but in 1870 
diplomatic skill and military capacity had again changed sides, and 
Sedan left Prussia the winner of two out of the three decisive battles 
with France. Louis Napoleon was a far better administrator than Louis 
the Fifteenth ; yet he also, though bred in a different school, was 
troubled latterly by a kind of indolent good-nature, was ill served by 
his ministers, and on the vital question of peace or war with Prussia he 
was swayed by a woman’s influence. One can only marvel at the ill 
fortune that placed the French people, with their bright intelligence 
and high spirit, under a rash and short-sighted government at two 
momentous epochs of their history; and we shall do well to reflect 
upon the irreparable disaster that may be brought down upon a 
nation by those who misguide its foreign policy. There is much 
trath in the words used by Henri Martin when, in his History 
of France, he concludes his survey of the great contest between 


England and France during the Seven Years’ War by saying of 
England: ‘Elle avait vaincu par la seule supériorité de son 
gouvernement.’ 


A. C. LYALL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM 
I 


A REPLY 


Doctors and their doings have been the theme of many writers, 
both of those who deal in fiction and those who undertake to popularise 
their views on science. 

It is frequently a difficult matter to recognise the doctor when so 
depicted, nor is it an easier task to understand how the doings and 
sayings and practices of the confraternity tend to become so wholly 
perverted as they do under the hands of these authors. No doubt 
technical questions must always prove extremely difficult material to 
handle when those who write are obliged to accept the statements of 
other authorities, and are at the same time in ignorance of many 
criticisms which have either discredited or modified the conclusions 
which appear to them as proven facts. Hence the rule accepted by the 
medical profession, which condemns ventilating medical questions in 
non-professional journals, is upon the whole a salutary one. Half- 
truths are notoriously dangerous, and are peculiarly liable to occur 
in the pages of the lay press which deal with the recondite 
questions of science. It would be unfair to accuse the writers of 
wilful misrepresentation of fact when they are only guilty of the 
common sin of ignorance. As, however, statements formed upon 
partial knowledge not infrequently do serious injustice to a large body 
of men, it is not always right to leave unanswered attacks or criticisms 
unless obviously unworthy of rejoinder. 

It is a canon in medical ethics that medical questions should be 
discussed more or less within closed doors; the pages of the profes- 
sional journals are open to us, and outside their voluminous field it 
is deemed inadvisable that we should discuss professional sayings. 
There are, however, occasions when the duty, the knowledge, the 
behaviour, the skill of a medical man is brought so intimately into 
relation with the laity that his conduct becomes open to aspersion, 
and his skill assailed as it were from. the housetops. When this is 
the case it is incumbent upon those with special knowledge of the 
question involved to either impugn their professional brethren, and 
hale them before the judges who keep the public conscience, or to 
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protect them from animadversions which are unjustly hurled at their 
undeserving heads. 

In the March issue of this Review an article appears dealing 
with the administration of chloroform. Its gist may perhaps be 
put in a few words as follows. The medical profession knows, we 
are told, or if it does not, ought to know, how to give chloroform. 
Chloroform can be given with ‘absolute safety’ if certain simple 
rules are followed. This has been proved beyond question by the 
Hyderabad Commission (sic). The truth of the contention of this 
commission has been vouched for, it is averred, by the most illus- 
trious members of the medical profession in the United Kingdom and 
in America; inferentially it is put that therefore no longer does 
doubt exist about the matter. A royal road to safe anzsthesia has 
been discovered, and those who neglect to travel along its well-defined 
way are guilty of the lives of those who die under chloroform. The 
whole question appears to be extremely simple when judged from 
the standpoint of the writer of the article in question. The main 
issues, however, are not stated, or are only half put forth. It will 
probably render it more easy of comprehension if these issues are 
brought into line while the history of our knowledge of chloroform’s 
action upon the human organism is displayed. The gravamen of the 
paper consists in the statement that a definite ‘safe method ’ of giving 
chloroform exists, which has been duly published, and has received 
the imprimatur of those who know most of the subject. Medical 
men are aware of these facts, and yet have refrained from adopting 
‘the safe method,’ and consequently have caused the death of a large 
number of persons. There is, in fact, a ‘conspiracy of silence.’ 
This charge, made no doubt in good faith, and certainly with the 
best of intentions, is one which all right-thinking persons would 
wish to have proved or disproved ; if proved, the results at which the 
writer of the paper hints would certainly follow, namely, the univer- 
sal adoption of ‘ the safe method’ and the consequent saving of life. 
If the charge is incapable of being substantiated, it is only fitting 
that the truth about the question should be in the hands of those 
most interested in the matter, namely, the public, all of whom are 
potential patients. As will be seen in the sequel, many of the state- 
ments advanced in the article, for some of which the writer is not 
responsible, as she quotes from various sources, are capable of emen- 
dation if not of refutation. The main issues involved are: (1) 
whether or no chloroform kills, simply when so badly administered 
as to produce cessation of respiration ; in other words, by suffocation 
(asphyxia), or whether it may under certain circumstances, even when 
no suffocation is allowed to exist, prove fatal by acting upon the 
heart and blood circulatory mechanism. (2) Whether the know- 
ledge that chloroform kills by producing suffocation was advanced 
within the last decade, or is the result of the teaching of Mr. Syme, 
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the eminent surgeon; and (3) whether the methods commonly 
adopted are divisible under two headings, viz. that dictated by the 
so-called teaching of Syme and the Hyderabad Commissions, and 
another based upon the belief that chloroform kills by acting upon a 
weakened heart or mechanism of the blood circulation. Let us now 
consider which, if any, of these conclusions be correct. 

Some fifty years ago the action of chloroform as an anzsthetic 
was investigated by the late Sir James Young Simpson. It need 
hardly be said that to his perseverance, ability, and acumen the 
adoption of chloroform as an anesthetic was due. There is no 
question about Simpson’s views upon the subject. They are put forth 
at great length in his works under the heading of ‘ Anzsthesia ;’ he 
taught that chloroform when given diluted with too little air pro- 
duced death by paralysis of respiration, that is, by suffocation ; and 
he laid down as a canon, that any method of giving it which did not 
allow of due dilution was faulty. He, however, preferred to employ a 
cloth upon which was poured an unmeasured quantity of chloroform. 
This is commonly known as the ‘ open method.’ Simpson went a 
step further, as the following quotation from his works shows:! 
‘ According to all the experimental and clinical observations which 
have been made, chloroform appears capable of destroying life in two 
ways, namely (1) by asphyxiation (7.e. suffocation), and (2) by syncope 
(t.e. direct heart failure). Death by asphyxiation can generally, if 
not always, be averted by at once arresting the inhalation of the 
drug whenever the breathing becomes noisy and stertorous .. . 
death by syncope or sudden stoppage of the action of the heart is 
doubtless far less under control, and has apparently formed the 
principal cause of the fatal issues in almost all the cases in which 
patients have perished when under the use of chloroform.’ He then 
points out that anesthetics in many instances save persons from 
syncope by abrogating the consequences of shock and fear, many 
deaths having occurred immediately before and during the perform- 
ance of grave operations in pre-anwsthesia days, due to dread of 
pain. But it may be said, and the article under consideration would 
lead us to believe, that Syme was the apostle of the ‘safe method, 
and it was his teaching and his statistics which have kept alive the 
sacred flame of truth in the matter of chloroform since the intro- 
duction of that anesthetic. As a matter of fact, however, Mr. Syme 
did not write upon chloroform; he gave directions in his lectures, 
and he adopted what has been termed by a recent scientific observer 
‘the slap-dash method’ of giving chloroform. Mr. Syme’s only 
published pronouncement on the subject is of great interest, and 
shows that he advanced neither original views nor performed any 
experiment, and, as far as I can find out, kept no record of his cases 
from the point of view of chloroform. In the Lancet for the 20th 

 * Anesthesia,’ p. 149, Collected Works, Edinburgh, 1871. 
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of January, 1855, is published a clinical lecture by Mr. Syme, 
delivered before the University of Edinburgh, the subject of which is 
chloroform. In this lecture he says, ‘You observe that in this 
matter I am very far from taking any credit to myself; all that I 
have done has been to follow the example of Dr. Simpson’ (after- 
wards Sir James). The gist of the lecture is expressed in the 
following words :— 

The points that we consider of the greatest importance in the administration of 
chloroform are, first, the free admixture of air with the vapour of the chloroform, to 
ensure which a soft porous material, such as a folded towel or handkerchief, is 
employed. .. . Secondly . . . we do not stint the quantity of chloroform. Then—and 
this is a most important point—we are guided as to the effect, not by the circulation, 
but entirely by the respiration. ... We always give the chloroform in the horizontal 
position. When respiration becomes difficult or ceases, we open the mouth and 
seize the tongue with artery forceps. 


It would thus appear that Mr. Syme adopted Sir James Simpson’s 
views and his method, and, further, that difficulties, even dangers 
followed when that method was employed. That Mr. Syme never 
had a fatal case himself has been stated; whether this is true I am 
not in a position to say, since records of such occurrences are not kept 
in Scotland, as in England ; in England a coroner’s inquest investigates 
every death under an anesthetic, in Scotland no such formality is 
considered requisite. That deaths under anesthetics occur in 
Scotland is too well known and authenticated to need further notice. 
However, if Syme had no deaths from chloroform his master and 
teacher, Sir James Simpson, did, and upon an occasion when he 
himself was administering the anesthetic to the patient. A full 
account of the occurrence was published by Simpson, and the cause 
of the fatality was, according to his statement, ‘syncope from action 
of the chloroform on the heart.’* So far, then, we have to admit 
that the method of watching the respiration only, as adopted in the 
open method, was not, in the hands of so great a master as Simpson, 
devoid of danger. Even before the occurrence of this death Dr. 
John Snow, one of, if not perhaps the greatest of, those who have 
investigated the action of chloroform, whose collected papers, pub- 
lished posthumously in 1858, are monumental of the man’s patience, 
scientific method, and accurate observation, had drawn attention to 
the shortcomings of the reputed ‘ safe method’ of giving chloroform. 
Here it may be remarked that ex cathedra statements that a thing 
is proved or not proved, is safe or is not safe, whether advanced by 
those with technical knowledge or those whose knowledge is borrowed, 
cannot be accepted as conclusive or valid to rank as proofs. Snow’s 
observations were based entirely upon the study both of experimental 
and clinical observations, which led him to believe that Simpson’s 
statements were correct in so far as chloroform killed either by 


? See p. 148, ibid. 
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suffocation or by syncope. He at the same time pointed out the 
grave dangers attending the open method of giving chloroform, and 
was the first to indicate that the safety of chloroform lay in the 
rational method of employing it ; this rational method was to employ 
it in given and known doses. Snow devised an inhaler, as many 
others have done since his time, with a view of enabling the admi- 
nistrator to graduate the dose of the anesthetic according to the 
necessities of the patient and of the operation to be performed. Snow, 
as Simpson, as Syme, as those who are responsible for the Hyderabad 
Commissions, enforced the necessity of watching the respiration ; and 
here it may be said that the value of the Hyderabad Commissions’ work, 
which is undoubtedly great, lies in the emphatic manner they have 
asserted the necessity of noticing one of the physiological actions of 
chloroform, namely, its action upon the breathing. It is extremely 
difficult for those cognisant of the uses of chloroform to believe 
that any one should attempt to regulate the doses of chloroform by 
watching the circulation ; if such persons exist, the sooner they and 
their method are relegated to the limbo of desuetude the better for all 
concerned. Personally I believe such persons are as rare as the dodo 
or the great auk. In justice, however, to the medical profession, and 
certainly to that section of it whose particular study lies in the admi- 
nistration of anzsthetics, it must be pointed out that no such baleful 
doctrine is at present believed in, nor such a deplorable practice pursued. 
As Snow said,* ‘ Although the pulse of itself gives no indication as to 
how far a patient is under the influence of chloroform, it is proper to 
pay attention to it, not only during the first administration of the 
chloroform, but also throughout the operation, especially if it be 
attended with much bleeding.’ And he adds : ‘ The breathing is also 
fortunately a sign that cannot be overlooked ; it is by the breath 
that the chloroform enters, and it is extremely improbable that any 
one should go on giving the vapour after the breathing becomes 

stertorous or laboured.’ 

Now although Snow’s teaching was precise and his method 
demonstrably free from danger, as no fatalities occurred under his 
administration, the older method of Syme, recently rehabilitated by 
the Hyderabad Commissions, was pursued, and is probably at the 
present day far more commonly adopted, except by experts, than the 
more rational plan of graduating the dose to the patient and his 
requirements. It is distinctly a straining of truth to aver that those 
who have followed Syme’s instructions, or, as I prefer to call it, Simp- 
son’s method, have enjoyed an immunity from danger whilst giving 
chloroform. Indeed, :the fact that deaths occurred from time to time, 
one of the earliest taking place in Hyderabad,‘ led to various commis- 
sions being established with the view of further elucidating the action 


* Anesthesia, p. 89, London, 1858. 
* Lond. Med. Gaz. vol. xii. p. 84. 
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of chloroform upon the human body. These commissions have in 
most instances come to the conclusion of Simpson and Snow, that 
death arises either from asphyxiation (suffocation) or syncope (heart 
failure). When the first Hyderabad Commission was established, its 
findings were in favour of the view that death from chloroform always 
meant death from asphyxia. The second Hyderabad Commission was 
carried out with a view of extending the work of the first commission 
and of checking the experiments by the collaboration of an eminent 
physician and experimentalist. Their conclusions again went to 
show that chloroform death was due to asphyxia, but, as must be 
pointed out, the only evidence they could advance against the com- 
monly accepted view that death may also arise from heart failure was 
of a negative kind. At once and frankly it should be said that the 
work of this second Hyderabad Commission was admirable, and it is 
a regrettable circumstance that much of the polemic that has arisen 
out of its report has shown too little of scientific method and too much 
of the spirit which induces the bolstering up of argument by personal 
attacks upon opponents. However, so far from the results of the 
Hyderabad Commissions being unanimously received by the distin- 
guished physiologists whose researches were carried out through the 
munificence of the Nyzam of Hyderabad, these observers differed in 
many important points from the findings of the commissions, and 
unless we are prepared to ignore the carefully conducted experiments 
of other commissions, and of the light and leading of the profession, 
we cannot admit that the Hyderabad Commissions have proved the 
results they set themselves to demonstrate. It may be again pointed 
out that the dangers to respiration, which the Hyderabad Commissions 
so ably demonstrated, have always been recognised and carefully 
taught for over forty years. Nevertheless so important is the sub- 
ject that anything which enforces attention to it, and establishes 
physiological demonstration of it, must do good. Itis when attempts 
are made to go behind this, and to assert, as was asserted in a certain 
daily paper, that the commissions had shown that ‘ to take chloroform 
was as safe as to take a tumbler of whisky and water,’ that it becomes 
the duty of those with technical knowledge to calla halt, and to point 
out that dangers do exist over and above that of an asphyxia, caused 
by carelessness in administering chloroform. No death from this 
anesthetic due to asphyxia ought to happen, nor will it occur in com- 
petent hands in the case of an average patient ; but it is a severe and 
an unjust charge, unsupported by the weight of scientific evidence, to 
say that all deaths under chloroform are deaths from asphyxia, and 
are therefore unnecessary, avoidable, and consequently criminal deaths. 
The most recent researches upon the subject have gone rather in the 
other direction, and have apparently shown that the fatalities under 
chloroform which have been attributed to asphyxia are, in some cases 
at all events, due in the first instance to the action of chloroform 
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upon the heart and blood-vessels, causing insufficient blood to enter 
the brain to enable that organ to keep up the control of the move- 
ments of respiration. The writer of the paper in the March issue 
of this Review refers with approval to some trifling statistics 
collected by a quasi professional journal, but ignores the elaborate 
statistics which have been brought together by Snow, the Royal 
Medical Chirurgical Society, and lastly by the Lancet, amounting 
to some thousands of cases. 

The preceding remarks may read somewhat as a jeremiad to those 
who have to take chloroform, and who may have, perhaps, rejoiced to 
find a reputed ‘safe method ;’ for their comfort it may be pointed 
out that at the present day the actual percentage of deaths under 
chloroform is small, and very many of such deaths arise unhappily 
through the inexperience of youthful administrators, whose sense of 
responsibility is not always commensurate with their courage. It is 
now commonly recognised, except by the votaries of the ‘ slap-dash’ 
school, that we possess methods which enable us to employ chloroform 
with the same degree of precision as we do when administering 
opium, strychnine, or other powerful drugs. 

Most hospitals possess officers of experience whose duty it is to 
look after the welfare of patients under anesthetics, as well as to 
instruct the medical neophytes before they undertake the administra- 
tion of anesthetics. Further, there are other anesthetics, which, in 
many instances, can with advantage be given in lieu of chloroform, 
so that even if faith in a ‘safe method’ is given up, we may believe 
that a competent anesthetist can be found who will be able to follow 
a system which, if it does not claim for itself the rank of a panacea 
of all evils, will prove sufficient for all practical purposes. 

While one deplores the unpleasant personal experiences which 
Mrs. King narrates, and which might possibly be explained on 
grounds other than those to which she refers, one cannot but point 
out that the public are in very many instances the authors of their 
own miseries. They take little or small pains to ascertain the 
competence of those into whose hands they commit themselves, and 
assume that to give chloroform in the best possible way is a routine 
practice in the hands of every medical man. It requires at least as 
careful a training and as much practice to become an experienced 
anzsthetist as to master other departments in science. Under 
existing circumstances, although, from force of necessity, many 
medical men possess some knowledge and skill as administrators of 
chloroform, yet some have not acquired the requisite manipulative skill. 
It is a matter of great regret that under the present regulations no 
special certificate of training or of having been taught the administra- 
tion of anesthetics is required of our students before they qualify as 
medical men. Those who have held hospital appointments have acquired 
a certain experience, but the ruck of students, unless fired by ambition, 
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may pass their curriculum and become highly qualified medical 
practitioners without any special training in the use of anesthetics. 
On the other hand, no medical man can be qualified till he produces 
evidence of having attended a class of instruction in vaccination ; the 
operation per se of vaccination cannot be considered as one of 
material gravity, whereas since any person who anesthetises another 
undoubtedly holds the cords of that individual’s life in his hands, 
his lack of knowledge or skill may produce results of a most serious 
character. It is, of course, necessary that the public should be 
satisfactorily guarded by certificates in the matter of efficient 
vaccination, but it is also important that special certificates should 
be required from those who practise giving anesthetics, since their 
practice is in certain cases intrinsically dangerous to life. 

In conclusion it may be said that all and more, far more than is 
given in the article ‘ Deaths under Chloroform,’ is familiar to all medical 
men who are abreast of the knowledge of their profession ; and if they 
do not follow blindly the teaching of the Hyderabad Commissions, it is 
because they do not accept them in theirentirety. All recognise the 
danger of paralysing the brain centres with chloroform, and so 
causing asphyxia, and always have tecognised it, but the weight of 
both modern and less recent experiment and clinical observation 


compels us to recognise also the second and far more terrible danger, 
that of the onset of syncope from the direct action of chloroform 
upon the heart muscle. 


DupLey W. Buxton, M.D. 
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IMPURE CHLOROFORM 


THE article in the last issue of this Review by Mrs. King must have 
been read with interest by all those (and they are not a few) whose fate 
it has been, at one time or another, to be obliged to submit to the 
influence of chloroform or ether. The benefit of anzsthesia during 
surgical operations both to the patient and to the operator is in- 
calculable ; without it many operations which are now of everyday 
occurrence, and which do much to relieve suffering and to prolong 
life, would be impossible. But, as Mrs. King points out, there are 
different ways of administering anesthetics, and what may, in some 
hands, lead to a painless state of insensibility, may in others be 
attended by great irritation and may even produce fatal results. 
Moreover the effect of long-continued exposure to an anesthetic is 
often violent retching and sickness; and, apart from the inconveni- 
ence which such a disturbance of the normal physical conditions 
entails, there is often serious danger to the patient, owing to the 
displacement of the freshly united surfaces of the wound. This is 
especially the case in abdominal operations. 

The writer of this article, though not himself a medical man, has 
frequently in the course of his experience been led to give some 
attention to the subject of the administration of anzsthetics, not 
indeed as an anzsthetist, but as the corpus vile in whom anesthesia 
was induced for experimental purposes. And, as a chemist, he has 
frequently had to examine samples of chloroform and ether, with a 
view to their suitability for their purpose. It appears to him that a 
few notes which he has made at different times may not be without 
interest to the readers of this Review, and may possibly prove of 
service to the public. 

It may be stated at the outset that the chloroform and ether 
which are administered to patients are frequently impure. It is true 
that the total amount of impurity is very small and is difficult to 
detect by chemical tests ; indeed, if detectable it is doubtful whether 
a patient could be induced to respire the anesthetic. These impurities 
are not present when the anesthetic comes from the manufacturer ; 
they are produced by the slow decomposition of the substance on 
exposure to air, water, and light. Knowing the instability of their 
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chloroform, the manufacturers are in the habit of adding a small 
amount of alcohol to it before putting it on the market; and the 
presence of alcohol is said materially to lessen the decomposition of 
the drug. The chemistry of the change which has taken place in 
old chloroform is very simple, and even those who have had no 
special training in that science may follow its explanation to some 
extent. 

Chloroform is a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and chlorine. 
The atmospheric air contains oxygen. Itis probable that chloroform, 
perfectly dry, could be kept in a sealed tube for an indefinite time 
without alteration. But the oxygen of the air, which, of course, 
enters the bottle after some chloroform has been removed, causes 
hydrochloric acid gas to be formed, and itself takes the place of this 
compound, producing a substance well known to chemists named 
carbonyl chloride. Now, hydrochloric acid, though in this form not 
a poison, is very irritating to the respiratory organs ; and carbonyl 
chloride, though also not present in amount sufficient to act asa 
poison, decomposes on contact with the moisture of the mouth and 
lungs into hydrochloric and carbonic acid gases; and the first of 
these is wholly irrespirable in quantity, and if present in even very 
small amount it provokes violent coughing. It is for this reason 
that operations in a small room illuminated by gaslight prove so 
disagreeable to the operator and assistants, for the chloroform vapour, 
coming into contact with the gas flame, undergoes a change of; the 
nature mentioned. This change, with pure chloroform, may take 
place to such an extent in the course of a couple of months as to 
produce a liquid which fumes in the air, and which certainly would 
never be used for the purpose of anzsthesia. 

A similar, though a less easily explained, change takes place with 
ether. Exposure to the prolonged action of air results in the forma- 
tion of a sharp-smelling compound, which is probably one known as 
peroxide of ethyl; at least, after such exposure, ether gives the 
reactions characteristic of a peroxide. The presence of this substance 
occasions difficulty in respiring ether vapour ; it provokes coughing 
and has a somewhat disagreeable taste. 

If anesthetists would put in practice a somewhat modified form 
of the golden rule, and would try themselves what they give to others, 
the administration of impure anesthetics would seldom occur. 
There is no danger in inhaling a couple of breaths of either chloroform 
or ether; the experiment is not even attended with momentary 
dizziness ; and the difference can at once be detected between a 
vapour which passes ‘sweetly and softly’ into the lungs and one 
which occasions some difficulty in respiration, and has a ‘rough’ 
feeling. This experiment is carrie1 out by the patient, however; 
and his experience of anzsthetics is not usually sufficient to enable 
him to judge of the nature of the compound which he is made to 
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breathe, nor, as a rule, is he in a fit condition to exercise his judg- 
ment. He is generally in a nervous, excited state; he knows that 
he is going to have an unpleasant time, and he takes for granted 
that the operation of chloroforming is the first stage. Moreover, in 
order to diminish the risk of sickness, he has been kept from food for 
a considerable time, and this has reduced his powers of successful 
protest. 

Now, it is quite unnecessary to administer impure drugs. If it 
involved a great amount of trouble on the part of the anesthetist 
to procure pure compounds one might understand their occasional 
administration in an impure state. But, as a matter of fact, both 
the manufacturers and the anesthetists do their best to provide 
and to use pure articles. It is the subsequent slow action of the 
air which renders them impure. The operation of purification is so 
exceedingly simple that any cone may put it in practice without 
any difficulty, and by the employment of the commonest materials. 
A little slaked lime in the chloroform bottle and a little metallic 
mercury in the ether bottle are all that is required. The lime re- 
moves the hydrochloric acid and destroys the carbonyl chloride, 
and the mercury becomes oxidised by the peroxide present in the 
ether. As usual, the advice must be given that the mixture shall 
be ‘shaken before it is taken,’ or rather administered ; the cloudiness 
in the bottle will soon subside to the bottom. With ether, if impure, 
a dirty black precipitate is formed; if pure, the mercury remains 
untarnished. After such treatment breathing the vapour of either 
substance becomes, if not exactly a pleasure (for that is a matter of 
taste), at least not unpleasant. And I have been told by a medical 
friend who has put these suggestions in frequent practice that sickness 
is much rarer if the anzsthetics have been purified in this manner. 
Even with the same individual there was on one occasion violent 
sickness with the unpurified anesthetic after a first operation; 
while after a second, during which the purified chloroform was used, 
the sickness was slight and lasted for only a short time, although 
the anzsthesia had been kept up for a much longer time than 
during the first operation. 

In this paper, the nature of the anesthetic, and not the manner 
of its administration, has been dealt with ; and the author will deem 
himself amply rewarded if by its means some useful hints may reach 
the medical profession, and some relief may attend those unfortunate 
persons who have to place themselves in the surgeon’s hands. 
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A STUDY IN TRADE UNIONISM 


Ir is generally assumed, although Mr. Sidney Webb does not admit it, 
that the modern trade unions are the lineal successors of the medieval 
trade gilds, which Bacon called ‘fraternities in evil.’ However 
this may be we can find in the methods and results of the new 
unionism some things which recall the operations of the old gildism. 
The unions, like the gilds, are close corporations of labour, and, 
like the gilds, have by their exactions and limitations driven away 
industries from localities. Thus, just as the crafts left the medieval 
towns and settled anew in remote districts away from the arm of the 
gilds, so shipbuilding, under the pressure of local trade unionism, left 
the Thames for the Tyne and Clyde ; lace-making left Nottingham for 
Ayrshire ; and glass-making left England and Scotland for Germany 
and Belgium. The old trade gilds ruined the medieval cities : is the 
new trade union going to ruin the industry of the whole country ? 
The subject demands the most serious inquiry. 

The strike of the engineers, with all its pitiful detail, its financial 
loss, and its attendant suffering, has, after all, given us something to 
be thankful for. It has served to open the eyes of even the Morleyan 
‘plain man’ to some of the practices of those organisations of labour 
which for five-and-twenty years economists have been trying to teach 
us to fall down and worship, and which politicians have been ele- 
vating into the dignity of a fifth estate. During the progress of the 
strike there has been revealed, bit by bit and with relentless precision, 
a most damaging and thought-provoking series of facts. The old 
monopolists, whose operations ‘in restraint of trade’ were so de- 
nounced by the old school of economists, are succeeded by the trade 
unionists whose operations in restraint of labour have been brought 
to the light of day. Their methods, it is true, have long been more or 
less familiar to those actually engaged in industrial pursuits; but 
it is safe to say that not one of the engineer employers realised how 
much the engineering industry was being injured by trade union- 
ism until last year they began to compare notes. It was the dis- 
covery they made of the extent to which they were being victim- 
ised that drew the employers closer into line. There is not in 
industrial history a more striking incident than this drawing together 
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of seven hundred capitalist employers, all full of keen trade rivalry 

and professional jealousy, into one compact body for mutual protec- 
tion against an influence whose insidious workings threatened to 
ruin the whole of them. The more assertive, the more violent, 
became the revolting unions the more resolutely the employers held 
together, week by week adding to the strength and solidity of their 
alliance, while week by week the unions wasted their substance in 
riotous starvation. 

Not the least suggestive feature of the whole labour struggle was 
the quietness with which it ended. One listened in vain for any 
certaminis gaudia of the employers. A great struggle, perhaps the 
greatest industrial struggle on record, ended without a sound of Ve 
victis. And though the allied trade unions were defeated, their 
members went back to work, if not without a murmur at least with- 
out exhibition of rage. Thisis very remarkable. Labour has had its 
Sedan: is the Communist outbreak to follow ? Meanwhile, at any 
rate, the deduction is clear that each side was so heavily scarred in the 
fight as to be indisposed to the expression of either joy or sorrow. The 
allied trade unions, or, to be more accurate, the A.S.E., have been 
struggling for absolute domination of the engineering trade. The 
demand for the monoply in the working of automatic machine-tools 
was a demand for power to control the production. When it failed 
it was suspended in favour of a demand for an eight-hour day, not 
that an eight-hour day was generally desired, but in the belief or 
hope that to get rid of that demand the employers would give way 
on the machine question. But the design has always been the same 
—to control the output—which means to arbitrarily restrain labour, 
to artificially raise costs, and to consequently place the industry 
absolutely at the mercy of our foreign competitors. 

The general belief is—or, at all events, has been. for there are now 
signs of revulsion—that trade unionism has done for the working 
classes what nothing else could have done in raising their social con- 
dition and improving their wages. This is a popular fallacy. The 
social condition of the working classes has just improved pari passu 
with the general improvement of society. There is no trade union 
in the world that can exact for its members higher wages than the 
industry can afford, except with the certainty of destroying that 
industry. Wages have not risen because of trade unionism, and would 
probably have been higher without it. But while unionism has not 
raised the rewards of honest labour it has put a premium on inefficiency 
by insisting that the idle and incompetent worker shall be placed on the 
same wage-level as the most skilful and most industrious. Politicians 
and others who glibly repeat the trade-union phrases—‘ standard rate’ 
and ‘ minimum wage ’—do not stop to consider the essentially demoral- 
ising character of the principle these phrases represent. 


In place of 
honest toil it favours ‘the trade-union stroke.’ 


Instead of inciting to 
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the perfection of craft-skill, it compels the most highly skilled artisan 
to keep pace with the most slovenly dawdler. Instead of raising the 
wages of good workmen, trade unionism tends to increase the cost 
of production all round by making everything dear for the consumers, 
of whom the majority are the working classes themselves. For the 
injunction, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might,’ is given too often the rule to yield the smallest possible modi- 
cum of labour for the largest possible day’s wage. 

Nothing has more startled good easy people who have been 
accustomed to regard trade unionists as qualifying for seats withia 
the arch-angelic circle than the circumstantial statements published 
by the Engineer Employers’ Federation in illustration of the 
scamping which has been practised in the engine-shops. Nothing more 
conclusively disposes of the favourite theory of trade unionism than 
the fact that in the United States, where trade unionism is compara- 
tively weak, wages are higher than in this country, where it is all- 
powerful. It does not follow that the condition of the working-man 
in America is better than that of his fellow in Great Britain ; but it 
is certain that the Briton has gained no advantage over the American 
by virtue of his trade union. And all the beauty of the economic theory 
of trade unionism, as embracing the first principles of citizenship and 
the glorious privilege of combination, must not blind us to the ugli- 
ness of its practices. Look at it, for instance, as it appears in the 
following item of police-court intelligence taken from a daily paper :— 


TrapvE Unionism AGAIN 


At the Guildhall, London, Robert Aston applied to Alderman Sir Henry E. 
Knight as to what he should do, as, owing to the action of the trade union, he 
‘was positively starving. 

Sir Henry: What are you ? 

Applicant: A compositor out of employment. I was originally a member of 
the Society of Compositors, but, owing to certain circumstances, lost my card. 
Four years ago I left England, and, on returning, got work in various printing 
offices. I was for some time a reader, but through illness had to relinquish that 
post. Then I obtained two situations, both of which I lost in consequence of the 
action of the society, and I am starving. I have tried to rejoin the society, butam 
told that the committee refuse to again allow me to enter. 

Sir Henry : It appears to me that a society which stops a man getting his 
bread is committing a cruel act. Have you any family ? 

Applicant: Yes, a wife and three children. I have been assisted at the 
Mansion House by the Lord Mayor. 

Sir Henry: Well, I can do nothing for you ; but no doubt the press will notice 
your application. 


Surely the man in the street can see that there is more of the 
fraternity of evil than of the fraternity of labour in this kind of thing. 
The cruelty illustrated in this case, however, is just akin to the 
savagery displayed by trade-union ‘ pickets,’ who well know how to 
exercise coercion without the persuasive eloquence of brick-bats—when 
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brick-bats cannot be thrown with safety. What we have to realise is 
that the stronger a trade union is the more absolute is the powerit 
exercises over its own members ; and the larger it becomes the more 
presumptuous is the tyranny it attempts over others. 

The prostitution of the honesty of the individual worker under 
the evil eye of the ‘shop steward’ (or society spy) has been 
abundantly shown by the Engineer Employers’ Federation in the 
case of the A.S.E., and of this trade union it has also been shown that 
its object has not been to maintain the standard of craft-skill (for it 
has been eager to sweep into its fold any labourers in the engine-shops 
who would contribute to its funds), but to obtain the absolute 
command of the engine-shops with a view to dictating terms to 
the employers on all points. In raising the machine question the 
engineers sought to crush another trade union—the United Machine 
Workers’ Association—and also to coerce non-union labour. They 
have afforded a striking lesson in the jealous selfishness of trade 
unionism, which, while it vapours about the solidarity of labour, has 
spent more of its substance and energies in internecine contests than 
in struggles with employers. There have been more, and incompar- 
ably more bitter, ‘demarcation disputes’ between trade unions than 
wages disputes between trade unions and employers. 

Mr. Tom Mann was once, if not twice, and may be again, candidate 
for the general secretaryship of the A.S.E. At the outbreak of the 
late strike he was sent by the Executive Council of the society to rave, 
recite, and madden through the land. And the following is what he 
said in the course of a speech at Leeds in July last :— 

We shall not remain eontented for ever with an eight-hour day. Democracy 
is now shaping itself, not merely to get an eight-hour day—that is by the way— 
but in order to get their feet effectually planted for something else. And, fellow- 
workers, why funk it? Face the situation: face the employers—our organised 
enemies. Do not pretend to come with mealy mouths and cry, Peace, peace. The 
conditions of peace are not possible until you have passed through war. Do not 
cry peace, and suggest quiet and respectful and courteous negotiations. You will 
get no respectful and courteous negotiations from the other side until you have 
demonstrated by your behaviour that you know exactly how to tread on their 
corns, and more, that you are prepared, if necessary, to jump on them. 


This was characteristically Tom-Mannish ; but what is the ‘ some- 
thing else’ to which he referred? At other times there have been 
vague talks of a seven, six, and five hour day to come, but something 
more than that was meant. We get an idea of it in a speech 
delivered by Mr. James Ratcliffe, the north-east coast delegate of the 
Engineers’ Society, in November last, just, indeed, as the first 
Conference was being negotiated. Mr. Ratcliffe said on the eve of 
a meeting with the employers: ‘The machine question is the real 
cause of the dispute, and not the eight-hour question. The masters 
are fighting in order to be able to do what they like in their own 
workshops. Zhe men will never allow them to do that. It is to 
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prevent it that the A.S.E. exists” This is candid enough, and just 
establishes our contention that the object of the engineers was to 
obtain absolute control of the machinery of production, and to regulate 
the output to their own ideas of honest industry. 

Let us now see something of what these ideas are. The following 
instances of A.S.E. tactics are not specially selected, but are taken at 
random from the hundreds collected by the Executive Board of the 
Employers’ Federation. They are all numbered for identification by 
the Secretaries, who hold the documentary proofs :— 


(1) This firm were compelled by the A.S.E. to hand over two copying-lathes 
to two turners, and each lathe was rated at 35s. per week=70s. for the two. 
Since the strike a labourer has been advanced and putin charge of both machines, 
from which he, singly, is getting more work than the two A.S.E. men formerly 
produced. The labourer receives 24s. per week, which was a large increase on his 
former wage. Result: a saving cf 46s. a week and a larger output. 


The promotion of so-called labourers to be machine-tenders 
(employment not requiring skill) was the casus belli in the 
machine question. 


(5) A Manchester firm had a large planing-machine worked by an A.S.E. 
man, who took 190 hours to plane a large bed-casting, which a promoted labourer, 
under a non-union shop foreman’s supervision, is now doing in 135 hours, 


And how much better a man the promoted labourer may be 
the above case shows. Then as to routine work :— 


(23) Another London employer writes:—For many years it has been the 
custom of our A.S.E. men to limit their output to an amount agreed upon among 
them. Repetition jobs occupying as long as 200 to 300 hours have invariably been 
done in the same time as the first lot almost to an hour, even though put into 
other lathes and done by other men. Some of these jobs have since been done in 
another department by men not in the A.S.E., and have been done in 20 per cent. 
to 30 per cent. less time. When new jobs are given out for which piece-work 
prices are likely to be fixed, they are spun out to a ridiculous extent to mislead. 


Now to show more clearly society influence :— 


(48) Another case reported by a firm is that of a man who belonged : to the 
society prior to the strike, but who, when the discharge notices were served. by 
the employer, resigned from his society and remained at work, This man is now 
doing twice the amount of work he did when formerly a member of the society. . 


And of what can only be characterised as flagrant dishonesty 
under the society banner, one needs no stronger evidence than that 
of the two following cases :— 


(57) A firm reports that when making ammunition boxes for six-powder 
cartridges some years ago, it was found that in finishing up the hinges any member 
of the society employed on the job used always to do exactly eight in a day. ‘The 
foreman in charge knew that this was not a day's work, and he changed the men, 
but in every case, notwithstanding that considerable changes were made, the men 
made exactly eight per day. A young Swiss, who did not speak English, was 
then put on the job, and the first day he did jifty. 

(58) Another instance reported by the same firm is that in filing up the outside 
handles of machine guns, it was found that any member of the society working on 
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the job generally did one a day, it being understood that the handle was milled in 
the shop, and had only to be smoothed up, and the corners taken off with a file. 
The firm knew that this was not aday’s work, but were unable to get a society man 
to do more than one ina day. The work was then given to a gun-filer, who did 
not belong to any society, and he did twelve a day. 


Are not these pretty pictures of the British working-man— 
the country’s pride? And there are thousands more like them, 
all in the same trade. 


The grand panacea of co-operative production has often been 
proposed to get rid of labour disputes ; but the trade-union leaders 
cannot tolerate co-operation. Here is an example :— 


(23) A firm decided to try profit-sharing as a means of increasing and improving 
the conditions of production. The men cordially concurred in the scheme, which 
was to allow them a bonus on ordinary wages, if certain results were attained. 
The bonus was paid for five years, and though it was really earned out of patents 
and special work—not out of the general work of the shop—the firm were content 
enough to continue the system. But the A.S.E. interfered, having pronounced 
a boycott against profit-sharing as tending to weaken the loyalty of the men to the 
union. The interest of the men waned year by year, and eventually the system 
had to be dropped, because the men, though under a twelve months’ engagement, 
demanded the same advance in wages as was being given in other shops in the trade 
where there was no bonus. They struck the shop until their demand was conceded, 
preferring the dictates of the society to the terms of a co-operative partnership with 
their employers. 


Over and over again profit-sharing has been attempted in the 
engineering trade, and always with the same result, because the trade- 
union officials, both local and central, know it would in time destroy 
their despotical rule. 

Just another case now to illustrate the method of encouraging 
young labour in the A.S.E. :— 


(3) A London firm had an apprentice working between two union men, all oa 
similar machine-tools. The apprentice was ‘interviewed ’ by these two men because 
he finished three heads (part of a stamp mill) in his day as against their two each. 
The lad consulted his father as to the choice he should make between cheating his 
employers out of one-third of his work and risking a broken head. The father having 
reported the affair to the principal, the lad was removed from his delicate situation 
and put on other work, and the two unionists were left to do their minimum of 
work. 


An even more glaring case is not in the Federation reports, but 
is within the knowledge of the present writer. A young apprentice, 
after a year or two’s experience, was moved into another shop and put 
to a new job, which he attacked with all the ardour of youth and with 
all the zeal of one who loves honest industry. He had not been 
long at work before a ‘ shop-steward’ of the A.S.E. whispered in his 
ear: ‘Ca’ canny, my lad, ca’ canny; that way o’ working ’ill no’ dae 
here. Yon job’s got to last ye the week, or it’ll be the worse for ye. 
The boy stared in amazement, and then in honest protest redoubled 
his energies and finished the job the same afternoon. In one day 
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he completed work that the A.S.E. spy said should be spread over a 
whole week. 

As to non-union labour, it does not seem to be known, even by 
those who pose as authorities on Labour subjects, that the A.S.E. 
has special legislation with regard to it. 

According to Rule XXVII. of their code, members of this society 
are entitled to contingent benefit (which is an allowance of 5s. per 
week in addition to the ordinary out-of-work benefit of 10s. per week) 
in the case of, inter alia, ‘ members, acting on instructions from 
district committee, refusing to do work coming from shops where 
our members are on strike, or refusing to work with non-society 
men. This is equivalent to an offer of a reward by the society for 
all members who refuse practical recognition of the freedom of labour. 
And yet this society, which has had incessant quarrels with other 
trade unions, and which has persistently tried to force all the 
labour in the engine-shops into its organisation, officially protests 
that it mever interferes with other union or with non-union 
labour. 

The plain man (not merely the economist and the statesman, as 
Mr. Sidney Webb suggests) must judge trade unionism not by its 
results in (apparently) improving the position of one particular 
section of workmen at one particular time, but by its permanent 
effects on the industrial efficiency of the nation as a whole. And 
Mr. Webb says that 


If any of the methods and regulations of trade unionism result in the choice 
of less efficient factors of production than would otherwise have been used ; if they 
compel the adoption of a lower type of organisation than would have prevailed 
without them; and especially if they tend to lessen the capacity or degrade the 
character of either manual labourers or brain-workers—that part of trade unionism, 
however advantageous it may seem to particular sections of workmen, will stand 
condemned, 


And our contention is that the methods of trade unionism have 
done all this and more also; that they have in especial so lessened 
the capacity and degraded the character of the British working-man 
that he seems to be losing the knowledge of good and evil and to be 
becoming a mere automaton. 

We need not, however, confine ourselves to the A.S.E. in 
seeking for evidence of the degrading influence of trade unionism, 
and of its demoralising qualities. These are not to be found any- 
where in a more glaring form than in the associations of carpenters 
and joiners, which in the shipbuilding yards are collectively called 
the ‘white squad.’ Once upon a time there was no brisker, busier, 
and more cheery worker than the shipyard carpenter, whose object 
in life seemed to be to get through as much good honest work 
in the day as possible. No class of workmen was held in more 
respect by employers, and no workmen took more pride in their 
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craft and in their own personal industry. And now? Why now the 
carpenters and joiners are the abjectest slaves of their own trade 
unions. “hey cannot call their souls their own, for they dare no 
longer act on their own conceptions of honesty. For a day’s wage 
they must not render the best service they can give, but just a 
certain maximum of work marked out by their paid officials. There 
are cases where they have refused work because they were not allowed 
by the union to do enough to keep themselves warm in cold weather. 
For instance, the union declares that ninety feet of caulking is a day’s 
work, and an official of the union goes round periodically to see that 
no workman exceeds this amount. If he does he is called before his 
lodge and severely fined. Yet a boy can caulk ninety feet in a day, 
and in the pre-union days an industrious workman could do his 300 
or 400 feet. For direct testimony on this point take the following 


letter from a working carpenter to the Glasgow Herald of a few 
weeks ago :— 


Sir,—As an old chip, and with considerable experience and connection with the 
shipwrights, it may not be out of place for me to throw a glimmer of light on 
‘ Orcadia’s’ question asked in your issue of the 25th or 26th. I have been con- 
nected with the Shipwrights’ Society since the days when it was bossed by Ned 
Campbell, Willie Munn, Wattie Ross, and Dan M‘Cann, and when their meeting 
place was in Grace Street, Anderston; that was in 1859. Then later the worthy 
man James Ludlow was appointed secretary, and kept the society tool shop in Argyll 
Street, which, as every one knows, was a white elephant. Ludlow, in disgust, 
threw up the secretaryship, and our friend and counsellor Mr. Alexander Wilkie 
was appointed. At the beginning of his reign the society was of the grand old 
type—viz., for sickness and death; every man at work was allowed without let 
or hindrance to do a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. There was none of the 
new unionism thought of then; every man was allowed to use his own discretion 
as to what was right and fair. In these days I have known Wilkie caulk between 
300 and 400 feet with three threads of oakum, spin it, and pay his own berth, and 
have done the same myself alongside of him. At night we were quite pleased 
with ourselves, and had the satisfaction of knowing that a fair day’s work had been 
done. But now, alas! things have sadly changed, and I feel not for the better. 
Since Wilkie has been promoted to the secretaryship of the Amalgamated Society 
and joined in with the Socialistic fraternity all these happy days have changed; 
the ‘ ca-canny’ element has been introduced, and the employees or workmen are 
now taught to look upon employers as their natural enemies. The true measure 
of work done in my young days was that every 100 lineal feet of a single thread 
driven home was worth 10d.; thus 100 feet of 4 threads at 10d. equal 3s. 4¢., 
100 feet of 5 threads at 10d. equal 4s. 2d.,and so on. The society have now intro- 
duced, and are enforcing the following scale, viz.:—For a nine-and-a-half hours 
work, 2 threads, in p. p. or teak 130 feet, in yellow pine 150 feet; 3 threads, in 
p- p. or teak 120 feet, in yellow pine 130 feet ; 4 threads, in p. p. or teak 110 feet, 
in yellow pine 120 feet ; 5 threads, in p. p. or teak 100 feet, in yellow pine 110 feet ; 
6 threads, in p. p. or teak 90 feet, in yellow pine 100 feet. Now, I think that 
‘ Oreadia’ or the general public may judge whether that restriction is fair or not. 
As one of the fraternity I have no hesitation in saying, and have said repeatedly, 
it is a black burning shame, and many others of the fraternity are heartily ashamed 
of it, and would not be sorry, now that the employers have a federation, that they 
would exercise their power in having a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

Tan, &e., 
Aw Op Curr. 
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‘ A black burning shame’ it certainly is that the shipyard knows the 
honest, industrious, self-respecting and dignified carpenter no more. 
Some of the men, as we see, are disgusted with the practice, but 
they are all the victims of the spy system, and are all afraid of the 
weekly ‘ inquisition’ before which they will be haled, if reported to 
have been seen doing toomuch. It is not in caulking alone they are 
restricted, and the limitation of industry has, it is computed, raised the 
cost of shipwrights’ work by at least 30 per cent. within the last three 
or four years. An employer has told us of the case of a carpenter, 
whom he accused of laziness, declaring with tears in his eyes that he 
knew he ought to be doing double what he was turning out, but that he 
‘dare not.’ In these shipwrights’ unions, too, though there is no open 
attempt to limit apprentices, limitation is practised all the same. 
When an employer starts a number of new apprentices he knows toa 
certainty that, after a short time, first one and then another of the boys 
will drop off, until perhaps only one is left. And he knows that this 
is the result of the ‘ persuasive’ powers of the union officials, who 
make it, somehow, plain to the boys that they are de trop and had 
better turn their attention to some other trade. That the men allow 
the present dishonest practices to be continued proves that the 
majority of them have become themselves dishonest under the 
influence of trade unionism. But when these able-bodied, originally 
honest, men are content to sit on a ship’s deck all day long twisting 
and untwisting the same two or three inches of oakum, to keep up a 
false appearance of being actively employed, what miserable creatures 
they seem to those who know the real meaning of their listless move- 
ments! Regard them well: these are the choice products of trade 
unionism, the degraded victims of the power of combination. 

How trade unionism can destroy a trade the flint-glass makers 
well know. Forty years ago flint-glass making was a flourishing 
and lucrative industry in Great Britain ; and forty years ago the Flint- 
glass Makers’ Union spent 50,000/. on a strike over the apprenticeship 
question. They won the power to strictly limit the number of 
apprentices—and from that moment the industry began to decline 
under the pressure of the extravagant wages demanded, which 
ranged up to 70s. and 80s. a week. Glass-house after glass-house 
was closed until the industry disappeared from all but a very 
few districts. This trade union created a monopoly in labour, and 
the monoply has driven the trade into the hands of foreigners. 
All but the most costly of our table and household glassware is now 
imported from Belgium and Germany; and in one glass-works on 
the Rhine are now employed more men than belong to the entire 
National Flint-glass Makers’ Society in Great Britain, whose out-of- 
work list increases portentously year by year. This trade union 
has not only lost to the country an old and lucrative business, but it 
has driven numbers of men, no longer able to find work as glass- 
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makers, to compete for employment in other avenues of labour 
already overcrowded. 

Even that great apostle of trade unionism, Mr. Sidney Webb, 
admits that any limitation of the persons from whom vacancies can be 
filled must both lower the quality of the recruits and deteriorate that 
of the men already in the trade. It is admitted by Mr. Webb that 
‘in those trades in which the device of restriction of numbers is 
effectually practised, an employer habitually puts up with a higher 
degree of irregularity, carelessness, and inefficiency in his existing 
staff than he would if he could freely promote a learner or an 
assistant to the better-paid situation.’ Where there is a close corpo- 
ration of workmen the individual worker has no interest in enlarging 
the business, and, therefore, none in the efficient application of his 
labour. He is participator in a monopoly with only his own labour 
to sell, and that at the highest possible price for the least possible 
expenditure of it. His sole aim becomes to obtain as much money 
as he can extract for the smallest outlay of energy. He has nothing to 
gain by cheapening the joint product—indeed, the dearer it becomes 
the more margin he imagines for further extraction from the em- 
ployer. The work, he thinks, will last his time, and after that—the 
Deluge. 

That what he calls the ‘device of restriction of numbers’ is 
injurious to industrial efficiency Mr. Webb admits, but he does not 
perceive how much worse it is; how essentially sordid, selfish, and 
destructive of moral fibre; how it is both an ethical error and an 
economic wrong to the State. It is just in another form that restriction 
of output which presents the most mischievous aspect of trade 
unionism. And it is carried to such an extent that the Glass- 
makers’ Union (to give one example) have been known to refuse to 
allow a small employer to apprentice his own son to his own trade— 
which the operatives wished to keep to themselves. 

In that model trade union, the United Society of Boilermakers 
and Iron and Steel Shipbuilders, the general secretary of which (Mr. 
Robert Knight) is held up as a pattern of all that a Labour leader 
should be, there is the following remarkable rule (44, section 2) :— 
‘Any member or members applying for the position of a foreman or 
leading-hand must not accept such a position at a lower salary than 
has previously been paid to the foreman or leading-hand who 
occupied the position. Should an under-foreman be advanced to the 
position of head-foreman in the same firm, he must get the full salary 
paid to his predecessor within twelve months of taking the position.’ 
The penalty for violating this rule is 5/. for the first offence and 
expulsion for the second. 

Now consider the arrogance and unreason of this. The employer 
is to have no option in the matter. It is the post which has to be 
rated, not the man—just as the engineers have tried to rate machine- 
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tools, irrespective of the capacity and industry of the machinists. 
Once a salary is given to a man for performing certain duties, that 
salary must be continued for all time to his successors, however 
inexperienced and comparatively incompetent they may be. The retir- 
ing foreman may be a grey-beard who has lived his life in the works 
and who is worth his weight in gold to the firm; the new foreman 
may bea callow youth with his spurs as ‘gaffer’ to win. No matter; 
the trade union decrees that the youth shall be paid, not according to 
his own ability, but according to the worth of his predecessor. And 
in promulgating such a rule the Boilermakers’ Society presents 
another example of the demoralising tyranny of trade unionism. 

This Boilermakers’ Society is a very close corporation indeed. 
Mr. Knight has managed to draw into it practically all who go down 
to the river in iron ships, and all those who make noises in big boilers 
with hammers. It is the members of this society who, in their several 
grades, put together the whole framework and affix the plates of a 
modern ship. A large portion of their labour is purely muscular, and 
needs the minimum of intelligence. But, by combination, these men 
now obtain wages which are fully 50 per cent. above the average 
price of mere manual labour. Indeed, it had been estimated that the 
work of riveting now costs twice as much as when the labour 
market was open. When working on time-wages members of the 
Boilermakers’ Society can leave the yards before noon, having 
completed soon after breakfast all the work they are allowed to 
do by the union within a working day. When working on piece- 
wages and in gangs, as is most usual with the riveters, the ganger 
works his men like a slave-driver, and will hardly allow his attendant 
labourers time to sneeze. These men make large wages, but they 
prefer to earn all in four days of six or seven hours each, and to 
spend the rest of the week in boozing. And while the head of the 
riveters’ gang boozes, or sleeps off the effects of his boozes, not a 
man belonging to his gang dare do a hand’s turn, and a great portion 
of the work of the yard must stand still. 

To turn now to anothertrade—that of the bricklayers. A medical 
gentleman was recently having his garden wall rebuilt, and one day 
went out to see how the work was getting on. He noticed that one 
of the bricklayers had his right arm strapped behind his back, and 
was working away by picking up the bricks and using the trowel 
with his left hand only. As a surgeon his interest was excited in a 
possible ‘ case,’ and he called for the foreman to bring the man to him 
for a surgical examination. After much evasion the foreman had to 
confess that there was nothing whatever wrong with the man’s arm. 
He was so smart a worker that he got through double and treble 
the amount of work that the others did, andas this was against the rules, 
he had to submit to having one arm tied up so.as to put him on an 
equal footing with his ‘mates.’ The poor man, of course, had to 
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submit or be shouldered out of employment; but what a degradation 
for the ‘mates’! 

The restrictions in the building trades are notorious, and very 
stringent are the limitations of the modern tale of bricks. But if 
one class of small employers more than another is to be pitied, it 
is the Master Plasterers of Scotland. In consequence of long- 
continued activity in building the Operative Plasterers’ Union 
have got the employers in the hollow of their hand. It is not that 
they have exacted extravagant wages, for the scale of pay is not 
accounted excessive for good work, but that they do not work for the 
wages they receive. This is a trade conducted entirely on time- 
wages, and in which some considerable training is indispensable, so 
that new labour cannot easily be imported. The union officials have 
drawn up an elaborate code ofrules specifying the minimum time to 
be expended by each member on every part of the work. He may 
spend as much more time as he likes over each job—and he usually 
does—but if he gets through any job in less than the scheduled 
time he is called before his lodge and fined in heavily repeated 
penalties for each repeated offence. The scheduled times are such 
as the merest ‘duffer’ can overtake with ease, but that is not the 
worst of it. In order to fill up the working day the men may go off 
to the nearest public-house, or otherwise divert themselves, until it 
is time to finish the job; and the master has to pay not only for 
this idle time, but also for the time of the labourers who are kept 
waiting the plasterers’ pleasure. A significant note in the plasterers’ 
rule-book is to this effect: ‘The Committee are desirous that where 
any of our members are working along with apprentices that said 
member or members see that apprentices do their work proper, 
because they are of opinion, if that was done, there would not be 
such an amount of work done by them as is stated at times by our 
members.’ This, it will be seen, is another instance of training the 
young idea how to shoot in deceit and dishonour. The official 
‘district delegate’ of the Plasterers’ Union goes daily the round of 
the buildings where the members are at work, and checks whatever 
individual instances there may be of a disposition towards undue 
industry by marking up the maximum of work to be done in that 
building for the day. Woe to them who exceed this. 

Although Mill thought the restrictive rules which forbid the em- 
ployment of non-unionists and which limit the number of apprentices 
are ‘ sometimes indispensable to the complete efficacy of unionism,’ he 
also said: ‘There is no keeping up wages without limiting the number 
of competitors for employment, and all such limitation inflicts distinct 
evil upon those whom it excludes—upon that great mass of labouring 
population which is outside the union ’—and which, it may be added, 
outnumbers union labour by five or six to one. Why should this 
great mass of labour submit to such an evil—an evil so great, as Mill 
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admitted, that if trade unionism be rigorously enforced it will prevent 
unskilled labourers or their children from ever rising to the condition 
of the skilled? There is abundant proof that this system és rigor- 
ously enforced wherever the trade unions are strong enough. We have 
seen in the case of the A.S.E. systematised effort, of so determined a 
character that it produced the greatest strike on record, to prevent 
the elevation of labour in the engine-shops. We see in all the trade 
unions a consistent design to reduce the standard of labour to the 
level of the meanest capacity, and to elevate the wage of the least 
capable to the level of the most meritorious. 

It is, of course, dinned into us by Labour leaders and academic 
Economists that if the workmen did not combine the masters would 
be able to grind the men to the dust and keep them slaving on 
starvation wages. But does anybody seriously believe that? Em- 
ployers are not charged with a larger dose of original sin than trade 
unionists, and employers cannot alone make the price of labour any 
more than they can alone make the price of the commodities they 
have to sell. Price in both cases is, and must always be, ultimately 
regulated by the relations between supply and demand, and if trade 
unionism has raised wages, and therefore the cost of production, more 
than natural economic evolution would have done, it is undoubtedly a 
vast economic wrong. The community is suffering from it both in 
pocket and in moral fibre. As to wages, however, there is every reason 
to believe that the level in this country would now have been higher 
but for trade unionism, which, by its pernicious operations, has driven 
industries abroad that we would have kept here. Every industrial 
opening afforded to foreigners has pro tanto narrowed our own 
avenues of employment and swollen the ranks of our unemployed. 
Had not the trade unions given away our trades we would have 
been working for, instead of in competition with, Germany, and 
Belgium, and France. 

Two great lessons are to be derived from the engineers’ strike. 
The one is as to the mischievous and potentially destructive character 
of trade-union doctrines as taught and practised by the largest and 
wealthiest and most powerful trade union in the world—a union, too, 
composed for the most part of men of education and intelligence, 
not mere hewers of wood and drawers of water. The second is as to the 
antidote for the bane. We have, indeed, had a lesson in Industrial 
Homeopathy. What the engineer employers have done other em- 
ployers will have to do, or their days are numbered. The failure of 
the Master Cotton Spinners of Lancashire to hold together recently 
has placed the cotton-spinning industry at the mercy of the trade 
unions. 

Trade unionism, of course, is not to be condemned merely because 
it is based on selfishness. What makes it dangerous is that in its 
modern form it has become flavoured with the Socialistic longing for 
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the transmutation of private capital. What makes it harmful is that 
it aims at collective success through individual demoralisation. It is 
not possible for any human institution to be beneficial in operation 
which climbs to power by the degradation of its own supporters. The 
beauty of the theory of trade unionism fades before the ugliness of 
the facts we have submitted—facts which go to show that when the 
union delegate comes in at the factory door, honest industry flies 
out at the window. 


BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 


The Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
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